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Mise en Scene 


It is the turn of the year r3oo. The city of Damascus is filled with a heavy sense of 
foreboding. Where once the vibrant lights of civilization shone forth to illumi¬ 
nate the surrounding lands, a decidedly somber atmosphere now hung thickly 
over the deserted marketplaces and alleyways. Most of the city’s inhabitants 
had already fled in horror before the impending cataclysm. The governors and 
intellectual elite had abandoned camp en masse as well, following their terri¬ 
fied populace south into Palestine, then farther down into Egypt, whose perpet¬ 
ually sunny skies had not yet been darkened by the chilly shadow cast by the 
gathering menace to the north. The land of Syria was under existential threat. 
Nowhere in the annals of the ancient metropolis had a more fateful day been 
recorded; for, perched along the northeast border of the city, ready to swoop 
down like a pack of vultures at the slightest nod from their redoubtable chief, 
camped the fearsome hordes of the sons of Genghis Khan. 

Some time later, in the dungeon of the citadel at Cairo, quite another bat¬ 
tle was being waged. Having been sentenced to one and a half years in prison 
for propagating allegedly anthropomorphic ideas regarding the nature of God, 
an energetic, bold, and innately combative scholar and man of religion by the 
name of TaqI al-Din Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/^28) scarcely seemed fazed by the 
fact that he was locked behind bars. As long as the prison wards continued to 
supply him with reams of paper and an ever fresh supply of ink and pens, Ibn 
Taymiyya could continue to fight a battle infinitely more consequential than 
the struggle against the Mongols in Syria; for if Damascus, one of the first of 
the illustrious external citadels of Islam, were to fall to hostile forces, then much 
was lost indeed. But if the internal citadel of faith itself were overrun, then all 
was lost, for the stakes here were nothing less than ultimate. 

The lines had been drawn long before Ibn Taymiyya’s day. Nearly seven cen¬ 
turies had passed since the Prophet of Islam had brought to a chaotic world 
God’s final message to mankind—a revealed Book whose very words were 
those of God Himself. The message, in its early days, had been clear and pris¬ 
tine. God was al-Haqq, the Ultimate Reality, or the Ultimately Real. He was also 
al-Khaliq, the Creator of the heavens and earth and of everything they con¬ 
tained. God had also created man and had placed him on the earth to worship 
his Lord and to work good deeds for as long as he might tarry. Man, inexorably, 
would one day taste of death, whereafter God would raise him up again, body 
and soul, to judge him for the sincerity of his faith and the goodness of his 
works. So was it revealed to them in the Book, and so did they believe in it— 
with their hearts as well as with their minds. 
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MISE EN SCENE 


Yet over the centuries, the clear and unencumbered plains of God’s Holy 
Word had slowly but steadily been encroached upon from beyond the hori¬ 
zon, and foreign troops had come to occupy many a Muslim thinker’s mind. 
The mass translation of Greek and Hellenistic medical, scientific—but espe¬ 
cially philosophical—texts into Arabic from the time of the Abbasid caliph 
al-Ma’mun in the early third/ninth century onward brought a host of new and 
strange ideas and modes of thinking into the Muslim intellectual landscape. 
The works on logic, metaphysics, and other disciplines by Aristotle and var¬ 
ious Neoplatonic thinkers fascinated and enticed, yet also discomforted and 
repelled; for here was a sophisticated, brilliantly exposited view of the world, 
carefully elaborated over the course of centuries by some of the most brilliant 
minds the world had ever known. Provocatively, it was a view of the world, a 
vision of reality, that pretended to far-reaching coherence and comprehensive¬ 
ness and that presented itself, quite compellingly, as based on, as growing out 
of, as being derived from nothing less than reason itself. 

And what cause was there for worry? For does not the Qur’an itself, in 
numerous passages, beseech its followers to reflect, to ponder, to exploit their 
God-given intellects, to employ their minds that perchance they might better 
fathom the purpose of their existence? “A-fa-lci ya c qiLun" (Will they not then 
understand?); 1 “A-fa-layatadcibbarun" (Do they not consider [the Qur’an] with 
care?); 2 “La'aUahumyatafakkarun” (Perchance they may reflect). 3 

Yet what to make of it were one to comply with God’s behest to use one’s 
intellect only to discover, unsettlingly, that what reason has delivered is some¬ 
how discordant with what God—Creator of all things, including man and his 
intellect—has Himself declared in revelation? For the Greeks spoke of man as 
well. They too spoke of the heavens and the earth, and of God. Reason, Aristo¬ 
tle tells us, perceives that God is a perfect being. Now, all may agree that God is 
perfect. But reason, Aristotle tells us further, judges that a perfect being must 
be, among other things, perfectly simple, indivisible, non-composite. So, while 
revelation may very well seem to predicate certain qualities or attributes of 
God—such that He is living ( hayy ), self-subsisting ( qayyum ), mighty ( jabbar ), 
lovingly kind ( wadud ), omniscient ( ‘allm ), all-seeing ( baslr ), and all-hearing 
(. samT) —reason, for its part, avers that God cannot in reality possess any such 
attributes, for then He would no longer be perfectly simple, as reason requires 


1 Q. Yd Sin 36:68. All translations in this work, whether from Arabic or from European lan¬ 
guages, including translations of the Qur’an and hadlth, are mine except where otherwise 
indicated. 

2 Q. al-Nisa‘ 4:82 and Muhammad 47:24. (Trans. Abdullah Yusuf Ali, The Meaning of the Holy 
Qur’an. Hereafter Yusuf Ali.) 

3 Q. al-A’raf 7:176, al-Nahl 16:44, and al-Hashr 59:21. 
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3 


Him to be, but composite; that is, He would be “composed” of His uniquely indi¬ 
visible essence and His alleged attributes or qualities. Similarly, we are told, the 
dictates of sound reason affirm that God cannot be held to have knowledge 
of any particular, individual, instantiated thing in the world, as all such things 
are impermanent, springing into existence one day only to succumb to their 
demise the next. It follows by rational inference, therefore, that God cannot be 
held to know any such ephemera, for to know them would imply a relational 
change (and therefore an imperfection) in His knowledge. But, does not God 
Himself say in revelation," Wa-mci tasqutu min waraqatin iLLdya’lamuhd’’ (And 
not a leaf falls but that He knows it)? 4 Indeed, He does. And so the lines are 
drawn, and the battle is on. 


4 Q. al-An‘am 6:59. 
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Introduction 


The present work, a revised version of my PhD dissertation, is the first book- 
length study of Ibn Taymiyya’s ten-volume magnum opus, Dar’ ta'arud al-'aql 
wa-l-naql (Refutation of the contradiction of reason and revelation). 1 This mas¬ 
sive treatise, totaling over four thousand pages in the 1979 edition of Muham¬ 
mad Rashad Salim, 2 represents the vigorous and sustained attempt of a major, 
late medieval Muslim theologian-jurist to settle a central debate that had 
raged among Muslim theologians and philosophers for more than six cen¬ 
turies: namely, the debate over the nature, role, and limits of human reason 
and its proper relationship to and interpretation of divine revelation. In the 
Dar’ ta'arud, Ibn Taymiyya—who was, “by almost universal consensus, one of 
the most original and systematic thinkers in the history of Islam” 3 —attempts 
to transcend the dichotomy of “reason vs. revelation” altogether by breaking 
down and systematically reconstituting the very categories through which rea¬ 
son was conceived and debated in medieval Islam. 

In the current study, based on a close, line-by-line reading of the full ten 
volumes of the Dar’ ta'arud, I provide a detailed and systematic account of 
the underlying, yet mostly implicit, philosophy and methodology on the basis 
of which Ibn Taymiyya addresses the question of the compatibility of reason 
and revelation. Discontent with previous attempts, Ibn Taymiyya not only cri¬ 
tiques but also fundamentally reformulates the very epistemological, ontolog¬ 
ical, and linguistic assumptions that formed the sieve through which ideas on 
the relationship between reason and revelation had previously been filtered. 
Though Ibn Taymiyya does not lay out an underlying philosophy in system¬ 
atic terms, I seek to demonstrate that a careful reading of the Dar’ ta'arud 
reveals a broadly coherent system of thought that draws on diverse intellec¬ 
tual resources. Ibn Taymiyya synthesized these resources and, combining them 
with his own unique contributions, created an approach to the question of 
reason and revelation that stands in marked contrast to previously articulated 
approaches. Through this ambitious undertaking, Ibn Taymiyya develops views 


1 Hereafter Dar ' ta'arud or, more frequently, simply Dar\ 

2 Taqi al-DIn Ahmad b. Taymiyya, Dar ’ ta'arud al-'aqlwa-l-naql, awMuwafaqat sahlh al-manqul 
li-sarlh al-ma'qul, ed. Muhammad Rashad Salim, 11 vols. (Riyadh: Dar al-Kunuz al-Adabiyya, 
iSgg/igyg). The text itself is ten volumes, running a total of 4,046 pages, with an eleventh 
volume consisting of an index. 

3 Rapoport and Ahmed, “Ibn Taymiyya and His Times,” ig. 
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and arguments that have implications for fields ranging from the interpretation 
of scripture to ontology, epistemology, and the theory of language. 

Earlier efforts to address the relationship between reason and revelation in 
Islam, such as the attempts of the theologians al-Ghazall (d. 505/1111) and al- 
RazI (d. 606/1209) and those of the philosophers Ibn SIna (d. 428/1037) and Ibn 
Rushd (d. 595/1198), 4 are well known and have received due scholarly atten¬ 
tion; the current work aims to establish Ibn Taymiyya’s contribution to the 
debate as a third pivotal chapter in classical Muslim attempts to articulate a 
response to the question of conflict between revelation and reason. Indeed, 
if Ibn SIna and Ibn Rushd epitomize the Muslim philosophers’ (or falasifa' s) 
approach to the issue, with al-Ghazall and al-Raz! representing that of main¬ 
stream Ash'ari theology, then Ibn Taymiyya’s Dar‘ ta c arud must be seen as the 
premier philosophical response to the question of reason and revelation from a 
Hanball perspective—a response that is equal to the works of his predecessors 
in terms of its comprehensiveness, cohesion, and sophistication. A study of this 
nature is particularly needed since, despite important recent corrective schol¬ 
arship, lingering stereotypes of Ibn Taymiyya as little more than a simplistic 
and dogmatic literalist continue to result in an underappreciation of the true 
extent and philosophical interest of his creative engagement with the Islamic 
intellectual tradition as exemplified in a work like the Dad ta c drud. 

The present book is addressed to several distinct audiences. First among 
these are students and scholars of, as well as those with a general interest in, 
Islamic theology and philosophy, medieval Islamic thought, Ibn Taymiyya stud¬ 
ies, or post-classical Islamic intellectual history. Second, this study is relevant to 
those with an interest in Christian or Jewish rational theology of the High Mid¬ 
dle Ages owing to the shared concerns taken up by medieval Muslim, Christian, 
and Jewish theologians and philosophers in both the European West and the 
Islamic East and in light of the common, Greek-inspired vocabulary and con¬ 
ceptual backdrop in terms of which all three communities conceived of and 
articulated theological and theo-philosophical issues. Finally, given that Ibn 
Taymiyya’s Dar’ta’arud grapples with a philosophical and theological problem 
of universal import that transcends both centuries and religious communities, 
this book will be of interest to a broader, non-specialist Muslim readership, 
as well as to lay readers outside the Islamic tradition who are interested in 
questions concerning the relationship between reason and revelation more 
generally. 


4 Known in the medieval and modem West by the Latinized form “Averroes.” 
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i Contours of a Conflict 

The debate over reason and revelation among classical Muslim scholars cen¬ 
tered primarily on the question of when and under what circumstances it 
was admissible to practice ta’wll, or figurative interpretation, on the basis of 
a rational objection to the plain sense of a Qur’anic verse or passage. Of par¬ 
ticular concern in this respect were those passages containing descriptions of 
God, passages whose literal meaning seemed to entail tashblh, an unaccept¬ 
able assimilation of God to created beings. The Qur’an affirms not merely that 
God exists but that He exists as a particular entity with certain intrinsic and 
irreducible qualities, or attributes. Some of these attributes that are (appar¬ 
ently) affirmed in revelation were held by various groups—particularly the 
philosophers, the Mu'tazila (sing. Mu'tazilT), and the later Ash'arls—to be ratio¬ 
nally indefensible on the grounds that their straightforward affirmation would 
amount to tashblh. In such cases, a conflict was thought to ensue between 
the clear dictates of reason and the equally clear statements of revelation, 
which resulted in the unsettling notion that a fundamental contradiction exists 
between reason and revelation, both of which have nevertheless been accepted 
as yielding true knowledge about ourselves, the world, and God. 

The question of how to deal with such rational objections to the plain sense 
of revelation elicited various kinds of responses from philosophers and theolo¬ 
gians, ultimately culminating in the “universal rule” ( al-qdnun al-kulll), which 
Ibn Taymiyya paraphrases on the first page of the Dar‘ laarud as it had come 
to be formulated by the time of the famous Ash'ari theologian Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razi in the sixth/twelfth century. This rule, in brief, requires that in the event 
of a conflict between reason and revelation, the dictates of reason be given pri¬ 
ority and revelation be reinterpreted accordingly via ta’wll. This prescription is 
justified on the consideration that it is reason that grounds our assent to the 
truth of revelation, such that any gainsaying of reason in the face of a revealed 
text would undermine reason and revelation together. 

Ibn Taymiyya makes the refutation of this universal rule his primary, explicit 
goal in the Dar’ la arud. In doing so, he endeavors to prove that pure reason 
( c aqlsarlh, or sarlh al-ma’qul) and a plain-sense reading of authentic revelation 
(.naql sahlh, or sahlh. al-manqul) can never stand in bona fide contradiction. 
Any perceived conflict between the two results from either a misinterpreta¬ 
tion of the texts of revelation or, more pertinently for the current investiga¬ 
tion, a misappropriation of reason. The more speculative (and hence dubious) 
one’s rational premises and precommitments, the more extravagantly one must 
reinterpret—or twist, as Ibn Taymiyya would see it—revelation to bring it into 
line with the conclusions of such “reason.” 
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We may illustrate this concept in the form of the following “Taymiyyan pyra¬ 
mid”: 


Sound Reason 
Authentic Revelation 



Allegorization Sophistry 

(i al-qannata fi al-naqliyyat) ( al-safsata fi al- 'aqliyyat) 

figure l The Taymiyyan pyramid 


Truth, for Ibn Taymiyya, is that point of unicity, clarity, and certainty ( yaqln ) at 
which the testimony of sound reason and that of authentic revelation, under¬ 
stood correctly and without any attempt to interpret it away through alle¬ 
gory or metaphor, fully coincide. At the opposite end of this point lies pure 
sophistry ( safsata ) in rational matters coupled with the unrestrained allego¬ 
rization (“ qarmata”) 5 of scripture. As individuals and groups move away from 
the point of truth where reason and revelation are fully concordant, the wide- 
reaching unity of their views on central points of both rational truth and reli¬ 
gious doctrine gives way to ever increasing disagreement on even the most 
basic issues—such that the philosophers, in Ibn Taymiyya’s words, “disagree 
(massively) even in astronomy ("dm al-hay’a ), 6 which is the most patent and 
least controversial of their sciences.” 7 

In pursuit of his mission to resolve the conflict between reason and revela¬ 
tion, Ibn Taymiyya elaborates around thirty-eight arguments ( wujuh , sing, wajh; 


5 Term derived from the Qarmatians (Ar. Qaramita), an IsmaTli Shl ‘1 (pi. Shfa) group in the 
third/ninth and fourth/tenth centuries known for adhering to a highly esoteric exegesis of 
the Qur’an that often seemed to involve a complete disregard for the outward sense of the 
text. The Qaramita are perhaps most reputed for their infamous theft of the Black Stone and 
desecration of the well of Zamzam (into which they threw Muslim corpses) during the hajj 
season of 317/930. Esposito, ed., Oxford Dictionary of Islam, 253. For a more extensive treat¬ 
ment, see Madelung, “Karmati,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed. [hereafter ei 2 \, 4:660-665. 

6 Short for 7 /m hay'at al-nujum (lit. "knowledge of the state of the stars”). 

7 Dar‘, 1:157, line 16 to 1:158, line 2. For passages where Ibn Taymiyya expresses the relationship 
between revelation, reason, concordance, and contradiction as illustrated by the Taymiyyan 
pyramid, see, e.g., Dar‘, 5:281, lines 11-12; 5:314, lines 13-15; 9:252, lines 12-14; 10:110, lines 6-9. 
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lit. “aspects” or “viewpoints”) against the logical coherence of the theologians’ 
universal rule and the integrity, in purely theoretical terms, of the premises and 
assumptions upon which it is based. 8 In the remainder of the Dor’, he takes up 
what seem to be all the instances of alleged conflict between reason and rev¬ 
elation raised by various philosophical and theological schools over the seven 
centuries of the Islamic intellectual tradition that preceded him. It is here that 
Ibn Taymiyya both develops and applies a characteristic Taymiyyan philoso¬ 
phy and methodology through which he attempts to dissolve, once and for 
all, the ongoing conflict between reason and revelation. After doing away with 
the universal rule, Ibn Taymiyya elaborates an alternative theory of language 
that reframes the traditional distinction between literal ( kaqlqa) and figurative 
( majaz ) usage—upon which ta’wll depends—in new ways meant to transcend 
the apparent opposition between the two. Finally, he reformulates key aspects 
of the philosophers’ and theologians’ ontological and epistemological assump¬ 
tions that he holds responsible for producing the mere illusion of a conflict 
between reason and a plain-sense reading of revelation where, in his view, none 
truly exists. 

Ultimately, Ibn Taymiyya seeks to resolve the conflict between reason and 
revelation by demonstrating that the very notion of reason employed by the 
philosophers and theologians is compromised, with the result that the argu¬ 
ments based on such “reason” are incoherent and invalid. His mission is to 
show that there is no valid rational argument that opposes or conflicts with 
the straightforward affirmations of revelation concerning any of the particu¬ 
lar attributes or actions affirmed therein of God, the temporal origination of 
the universe, or any other topic. If Ibn Taymiyya, as he sees it, can do this con¬ 
vincingly, then the famous “rational objection” evaporates. Purified of its cor¬ 
rupted elements and specious presuppositions, the notion of reason can then 
be returned to what Ibn Taymiyya holds to be the inborn, unadulterated state 
of pure natural intelligence ( c aql sank). The final segment of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
reconstructive project in the Dar 3 is to establish precisely what this inborn, 
unadulterated state of pure natural intelligence is and the manner in which 
it interacts with revelation. 


8 The table of contents of the Dar‘ ta'arud lists forty-four arguments (wujuh) in total. However, 
six of these “arguments” (nos. 17,18,19,20,43, and 44) consist of extended discussions of myr¬ 
iad philosophical topics and do not address the universal rule specifically (though Arguments 
17 and 18 do contain important general principles regarding the relationship between reason 
and revelation). For this reason, I speak of Ibn Taymiyya’s “thirty-eight arguments” (and not 
forty-four arguments) against the universal rule. 
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2 Why the Dar’ ta'arud ? 

Ibn Taymiyya’s Dar 3 ta'arud al-'aql wa-l-naql is of particular scholarly inter¬ 
est on a number of levels. It is one of the central works—if not the central 
work—of a prolific, late medieval figure who, while relatively obscure for nearly 
half a millennium after his death, 9 has nevertheless come to wield consider¬ 
able authority for many in the modern Muslim world. 10 Contemporary Muslim 
appropriations of Ibn Taymiyya’s legacy, however, have often focused selec¬ 
tively on his political opposition to the Mongols 11 as justification for violent 
opposition to modern Muslim regimes, or they fixate on certain of his discrete 
creedal or juridical stances in a manner that is frequently devoid of historical 
context or conceptual nuance. This has tended to obscure the more intellectual 
side of Ibn Taymiyya’s output and, as a consequence, has led to an underappre¬ 
ciation of the precise extent and nature of his thought. A careful and sustained 
engagement with a work such as the Dar 3 promises to go a long way in calibrat¬ 
ing this imbalance. 

On an intellectual level, the Dar‘ ta'arud is a highly compelling work on 
account of the astonishing richness and variety of the doctrines and trends 
with which its author deals. In an article that examines the overall contention 
of the Dar 3 and includes a translation and detailed analysis of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
ninth argument, 12 Yahya Michot marvels that “one can only be dumbfounded 
by the breadth of Ibn Taymiyyah’s erudition,” 13 remarking that the quantity 
alone of his references in the Dar 3 justifies our recognition of Ibn Taymiyya 
as “the most important reader of the faldsifah after Fahr al-Din al-RazI in the 
Sunni world.” 14 Commenting on the quality of Ibn Taymiyya’s treatment of the 
works he analyzes, Michot further remarks that “his virtuosity is often matched 
only by his relevance” 15 and suggests that the “spiritual father of contem- 


9 El-Rouayheb, “From Ibn Hajar al-Haytaml,” 269-270 and overall. 

10 See Rapoport and Ahmed, “Ibn Taymiyya and His Times” for the remark that Ibn Taymiyya 
is “one of the most cited medieval authors” (p. 15) and that “today, few figures from the 
medieval Islamic period can claim such a hold on modern Islamic discourses” (p. 4). 

11 On which, see Michot, Ibn Taymiyya: Mardin, translated as Muslims under Non-Muslim 
Rule. Also on the selective misappropriation of Ibn Taymiyya for contemporary, violent 
political ends, see Mona Hassan, “Modern Interpretations and Misinterpretations of a 
Medieval Scholar.” On Ibn Taymiyya’s political thought more generally, see Anjum, Poli¬ 
tics, Law, and Community. 

12 Michot, “Vanites intellectuelles.” 

13 “Ton ne peut que rester panto is devant Tampleur de T erudition d’Ibn Taymiyyah.” Ibid., 

599 - 

14 Ibid. 

15 “sa virtuosite n’ a souvent d’ egale que sa pertinence.” Ibid. 
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porary Islamism” should, perhaps, henceforth be included in the “prestigious 
line of the commentators of [Aristotle].” 16 Dimitri Gutas likewise notes Ibn 
Taymiyya’s enormous erudition and trenchant critical capacity, referring to him 
as “that highly percipient critic of intellectuals of all stripes.” 17 

Finally, the subject matter of the Dar’ ta’arud —namely, the often volatile 
relationship between human reason and divine revelation—lies deeply em¬ 
bedded in the substructure of all the Islamic religious disciplines. From law 
and legal theory to exegesis, theology, and beyond, the question concerning 
the implications of divine revelation and the proper use of the human intel¬ 
lect in approaching revelation is one that has surfaced over and over again, 
sometimes in different guises, over the course of centuries. For this reason, the 
central theme of the Dar’ is one that has implications, directly and indirectly, 
for Islamic thought as a whole, both past and present. 

Given the fecundity and promise of the Dar’ ta'arud as a text, it is all the 
more remarkable that four decades have passed since the first complete, ten- 
volume edition of the work was made available, yet no comprehensive study 
of it has been published to date by any scholar writing in a European lan¬ 
guage. 18 Several studies treat the Dar’ as a whole 19 or examine discrete portions 
of it in detail, 20 while other works touch directly on questions of reason—and 


16 Ibid., 599-600. 

17 Gutas, “Heritage of Avicenna,” 85. 

18 Nor, to my knowledge, has any scholar writing in Arabic addressed this text in full. 

19 Such as, e.g., the introductory section of Michot, “Vanites intellectuelles” (pp. 597-603). 
See also Heer, “Priority of Reason” and Abrahamov, “Ibn Taymiyya on the Agreement 
of Reason with Tradition,” both of which provide a general overview of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
arguments against the mutakallimiin. Ovamir Anjum synopsizes the Dar’ as a whole in Pol¬ 
itics, Law, and Community, 196-215, while Tariqjaffer offers an epitome of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
response to al-RazI on the universal rule in Razl, 117-130. Two further investigations— 
el Omari, “Ibn Taymiyya’s ‘Theology of the Sunna’” and Griffel, “Ibn Taymiyya and His 
Ash'arite Opponents”—examine Ibn Taymiyya’s opposition to Ash'ari theology, particu¬ 
larly its brand of ta’wii, or figurative interpretation, as practiced most notably by figures 
such as al-Ghazali and al-RazI. See Vasalou, Theological Ethics, 229-241 for an examina¬ 
tion of Ibn Taymiyya’s approach to reason and revelation (based mostly on the Dar’) in 
the context of his theory of ethics and Adem, “Intellectual Genealogy” (PhD dissertation, 
University of Chicago, 2015) for an insightful account of Ibn Taymiyya’s intellectual pedi¬ 
gree, including a substantial discussion of questions related to reason and revelation and 
to scriptural hermeneutics that feature prominently in the Dar’. Finally, Yasir Kazi [also: 
Qadhi] examines a selection of Ibn Taymiyya's arguments against the universal rule and 
provides a detailed analysis of his notion of fitra in the Dar’ in “Reconciling Reason and 
Revelation” (PhD dissertation, Yale University, 2013). 

20 For example, the main body of Michot, “Vanites intellectuelles,” which translates and ana¬ 
lyzes Argument 9 of Ibn Taymiyya’s thirty-eight arguments against the universal rule, and 
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especially of logic and metaphysics—that are also germane to the Dar ’ 21 or elu¬ 
cidate the broader framework necessary for us to locate and interpret the Dar 1 
within Ibn Taymiyya’s larger theological project. 22 

Yet despite the activity we have witnessed in the field of Taymiyyan stud¬ 
ies, particularly over the past decade, the work that may justifiably be consid¬ 
ered our author’s magnum opus, the Dar‘ la drud al- c aql wa-L-naqL, has yet to 
receive the comprehensive attention it deserves. Several reasons may explain 
this. Perhaps the most obvious is the sheer size of the work, coupled with 
Ibn Taymiyya’s well-known penchant for digression, repetitiveness, discussions 
embedded matryoshka-like within others, and a generally inconsistent struc¬ 
ture and lack of linear progression. 23 Though Ibn Taymiyya’s language itself 
is seldom difficult or cryptic, the foregoing inconveniences of style can make 
his works exasperating to read. When such features are multiplied tenfold in a 
work of as many volumes, the task becomes all the more daunting. 


Michot, “Mamluk Theologian’s Commentary,” which translates and analyzes part of Argu¬ 
ment 20. Also relevant is the introduction to Jean R. Michot, Ibn Taymiyya: Lettre a Abu 
l-Fida’. See, in a similar vein, Zouggar, ‘‘Interpretation autorisee et interpretation proscrite,” 
which analyzes the introduction to the Dar’ as well as Argument 16, and Zouggar, “Aspects 
de T argumentation,” which analyzes arguments t through 5. 

21 Most importantly Wael Hallaq’s magisterial Ibn Taymiyya against the Greek Logicians, 
which consists of a heavily annotated translation of al-Suyuti's abridgement (entitled 
Jahd al-qarihafitajrid al-Nasiha) of Ibn Taymiyya’s Kitab al-Radd ‘ala ai-mantiqiyyin (alter¬ 
natively known as Nasihat ahl al-Iman fi ai-radd i ala mantiq al-Yunan), preceded by an 
extensive analytical introduction. Also important are sections of Hallaq, “Ibn Taymiyya 
on the Existence of God” and two very substantial studies by Anke von Kiigelgen, “Ibn 
Taymlyas Kritik” and “Poison of Philosophy” (this latter contains a discussion of the Dar‘ 
specifically at pp. 265-267 and 276-284). See also Rayan, “Ibn Taymiyya’s Criticism of the 
Syllogism” and Rayan, “Criticism of Ibn Taymiyyah on the Aristotelian Logical Proposi¬ 
tion,” as well as M. Sait Ozervarli’s analysis of Ibn Taymiyya’s “Qur’anic rationalism” in his 
“Qur’anic Rational Theology.” Earlier studies in a similar vein include al-Nashshar, Mana- 
hij al-bahth ; Haque, “Ibn Taymiyyah”; Qadir, “Early Islamic Critique”; Brunschvig, “Pour ou 
contre la logique grecque”; and Madjid, “Ibn Taymiyya on Kalam and Falsafa” (PhD disser¬ 
tation, University of Chicago, 1984), which examines the problem of reason and revelation 
in Ibn Taymiyya’s thought more generally. Finally, for a detailed study of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
approach to the divine attributes—a question central to the Dar‘ ta'arud —see Suleiman, 
Ibn Taymiyya und die Attribute Gottes. 

22 See Hoover, Ibn Taymiyya’s Theodicy, particularly chap. 1. A summary of the main outlines 
of Ibn Taymiyya’s theological vision and approach can also be found in Hoover, “Hanbali 
Theology,” 633-641. 

23 Wael Hallaq observes that “Ibn Taymiyya’s digressive mode of discourse,” which “leaves 
the modern reader with a sense of frustration,” entails that “the treatment of a particular 
issue may often not be found in any one chapter, or even in any one work. The search bear¬ 
ing on an issue takes one through the entire treatise, if not through several other tracts 
and tomes. Some two dozen treatises of his must be consulted in order to establish, for 
instance, his views on the problem of God’s existence.” Hallaq, Greek Logicians, li. 
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A second reason for the relative neglect of the Dar‘ ta'arud may relate to Ibn 
Taymiyya’s place in the sweep of Islamic history, coming as he does on the heels 
of what has traditionally been regarded as the great classical period of Mus¬ 
lim civilization (roughly the first five to six centuries of Islam), 24 a period that 
has so far attracted the bulk of Western scholarly interest in the pre-modern 
Islamic world. Twenty years ago, Gutas described Arabic philosophy in the 
sixth/twelfth and seventh/thirteenth centuries, for instance, as “almost wholly 
unresearched,” then went on to suggest that this period “may yet one day be rec¬ 
ognized as its golden age.” 25 Fortunately, recent work—particularly by Khaled 
El-Rouayheb, 26 as well as Aaron Spevack, 27 Asad Q. Ahmed, 28 and others— 
has begun to fill this gap. In the current study, I seek to contribute to the 
growing field of post-classical Islamic scholarship—at the beginning of which 
Ibn Taymiyya stands—by laying a new brick in the edifice of our still nascent 
understanding of what is, in fact, turning out to be a rich and productive phase 
of Islamic thought. 

Yet a third reason the Dar‘ La drud remains relatively understudied may be 
related to the persisting notions of Ibn Taymiyya’s identity as an intellectual 
figure. Frequently dismissed as a dogmatic literalist with little in evidence of 
genuine intellection, Ibn Taymiyya is often mentioned only briefly, if at all, in 
books concerned with Islamic thought, philosophy, or sometimes even theol¬ 
ogy. 29 Majid Fakhry, in his 1970 A History of Islamic Philosophy (2nd ed., 1983), 
classified Ibn Taymiyya, along with Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), as a “champion” of 
“slavish traditionalism,” 30 while Norman Calder, several decades later, opined 
that “a rigid dogmatic agenda is the major intellectual gift to Islam of Ibn 
Taymiyya.” 31 By stark contrast, Shahab Ahmed spoke in 1998 of the “remark¬ 
able synthetic originality of Ibn Taymiyya’s thought,” 32 while Richard Martin 


24 At least in the Arab-speaking lands, for the Persians, Turks, and Indians experienced their 
most splendorous days subsequent to this period. 

25 Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture. 

26 See El-Rouayheb, “Sunni Muslim Scholars on the Status of Logic”; El-Rouayheb, “Open¬ 
ing the Gate ofVerification”; El-Rouayheb, Relational Syllogisms] and El-Rouayheb, Islamic 
Intellectual History. 

27 Spevack, Archetypal Sunni Scholar. 

28 See, e.g., A. Ahmed, “Post-Classical Philosophical Commentaries/Glosses” and Ahmed and 
McGinnis, eds., “Rationalist Disciplines in Post-Classical (ca. 1200-1900 ce) Islam,” Special 
thematic issue, Oriens 42, nos. 3-4 (2014). 

29 For a useful survey and discussion of the Western secondary literature on Ibn Taymiyya 
and his legacy (up until the early 2000s), see Krawietz, “Ibn Taymiyya,” especially at p. 52 ff. 

30 Fakhry, History, 315. 

31 Calder, “Tafslr from Tabari to Ibn Kathir,” 124-125. 

32 S. Ahmed, “Ibn Taymiyyah and the Satanic Verses,” 122. 
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and Mark Woodward, in a 1997 study on reason in the Mu'tazila, concluded 
that “Ibn Taymiya was a more rational and independent-minded thinker than 
many of his later interpreters seem to have appreciated.” 33 Sait Ozervarli speaks 
of Ibn Taymiyya’s “intellectual flexibility,” 34 while the prominent twentieth- 
century Azhari scholar Muhammad Abu Zahra (d. 1394/1974) similarly credits 
Ibn Taymiyya with a “lack of rigidity” (i adam jumud ) 35 —accolades that con¬ 
trast sharply with Georges Tamer’s recent, roundly negative assessment of the 
philosophical interest of Ibn Taymiyya’s thought. 36 

Birgit Krawietz remarked in 2003 that Western scholarship on Ibn Taymiyya 
has had a tendency to zero in on a narrow set of topics, often influenced by, 
among other things, political anxieties over his purported inspiration of con¬ 
temporary radical movements in the Muslim world. Additionally, she remarks, 
“it seems that Western authors, by and large, still allow themselves to be led 
strongly by the pre-existing image of Ibn Taymiyya as a notorious troublemaker 
given [to him] by his opponents in debate.” 37 The tide in Ibn Taymiyya studies 
has certainly shifted in the nearly two decades since these words were written, 
thanks to the numerous and variegated studies noted above. Today we have an 
appreciably sharper understanding of Ibn Taymiyya’s thought than before, yet 
his oeuvre is vast and there remains much work to be done. It is my hope that 
the current volume will contribute meaningfully to this endeavor. 


3 About This Work 

3.1 Aims, Method, and Scope 

The goal of the current work is to provide a detailed and systematic exposition 
of the philosophy of Ibn Taymiyya as it emerges from the Dar‘ ta'drud. As we 
shall discover in chapter 2, Ibn Taymiyya led a turbulent life, and this turbu¬ 
lence is reflected in his writing. Not much given to systematic presentation, he 
is seldom explicit about his overall strategy or its underlying logic. To use a lin¬ 
guistic metaphor, Ibn Taymiyya simply speaks the language and leaves it to his 


33 Martin and Woodward, Defenders of Reason in Islam, 126. Also cited by Krawietz (“Ibn 
Taymiyya,” 54), who herself characterizes Ibn Taymiyya as “ein betrachtlich unabhangiger 
Kopf” (a considerably independent thinker [lit. “head”]). Krawietz, 61. 

34 Ozervarli, “Qur’anic Rational Theology,” 80. 

35 Abu Zahra, Ibn Taymiyya, 218-219. 

36 Tamer, “Curse of Philosophy,” 369-374. 

37 “Es scheint, als ob sich die westlichen Autoren insgesamt immer noch stark von dem 
von den Polemikgegnern Ibn Taymiyyas vorgegebenen Bild eines notorischen Storenfrieds 
leiten lassen.” Krawietz, “Ibn Taymiyya,” 57. 
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reader to identify and describe the grammar. In the current study, I have 
attempted to produce a descriptive “grammar” of Ibn Taymiyya’s worldview as it 
emerges in the Dar‘ ta’arud —a “codification,” in a sense, of the implicit syntax 
responsible for the order and coherence of his thought. And, as we shall dis¬ 
cover, his thought evidences both order and coherence in abundance, though 
they do not always emerge clearly amidst the din of clashing swords or the 
buoyant cadences of earnestly engaged polemic. 

In mapping the contours of Ibn Taymiyya’s thought, I have divided the Dar‘, 
for the purpose of analysis, into two main categories or types of text: (1) Ibn 
Taymiyya’s thirty-eight discrete arguments against the universal rule of inter¬ 
pretation and (2) everything else. The manner in which the text opens gives the 
impression that the entirety of the Dar‘ is to be dedicated to the elaboration 
of these arguments. In reality, Ibn Taymiyya presents thirty-eight well circum¬ 
scribed arguments—some quite lengthy—that together take up most of the 
first and fifth volumes. These arguments are solely concerned with the valid¬ 
ity of the universal rule and do not touch upon any substantive philosophical 
or theological debates per se. I account for these thirty-eight arguments com¬ 
prehensively in chapter 3, where I draw out the epistemological renovations 
Ibn Taymiyya seeks to marshal against the universal rule. The remaining six 
arguments address substantive philosophical and theological questions, usu¬ 
ally at such length that they trail off into extended disquisitions on one topic 
after another, eventually dissipating into the larger body of the text. 38 It is these 
substantive discussions—consisting mostly of lengthy citations from previous 
thinkers and Ibn Taymiyya’s responses to them—that, in fact, occupy the vast 
majority of the Dar‘, and it is these discussions that form the surface from 
which we delve into the deeper structure of Ibn Taymiyya’s methodology and 
thought (which we examine primarily in chapters 4 and 5). 

To borrow from the language of the Islamic rational sciences, my goal has 
been to produce an exposition of the Dar 3 ta’arud that is “jdm'C-mdn'C" that 

is, inclusive of the whole of the Dar’ and exclusive of anything extraneous to 

it. By “inclusive of the whole of the Dar’," I clearly do not mean that I have 
sought to capture and represent each and every argument or discussion in it. 


38 Argument 19, for instance, begins on p. 320 of volume 1 and does not address the universal 
rule at all. Rather, it takes up the argument for the existence of God based on the temporal 
origination of movements and accidents, a discussion that then meanders from one topic 
to another over the course of the next three volumes of the text. It is not until one comes to 
the first page of volume 5 that one finally reads “al-Wajh al-Tshrun” (Argument Twenty), 
which is itself an extended, substantive back and forth that spans two hundred pages, or 
half the volume. 
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Such an investigation would hardly be feasible nor, indeed, desirable. Rather, 
I have attempted to identify and extract, in as comprehensive a manner as 
possible, all the higher-order principles, presuppositions, and implicit assump¬ 
tions that undergird and motivate Ibn Taymiyya’s argumentation in the Dar ’— 
those elements that I collectively refer to as the underlying “philosophy of 
Ibn Taymiyya.” These principles are often not stated explicitly but, rather, are 
embedded within discrete arguments. Therefore, it has been necessary to go 
beyond the specifics of the individual arguments in order to extract, and to 
abstract, the universal principles at play. Presenting Ibn Taymiyya’s philosophy 
in the Dar’ has thus necessitated a substantially different approach than would 
be required for expositing in English a text whose principles have already been 
distilled by the author and presented systematically to the original reader. By 
saying that the distillation I attempt here is comprehensive (or ‘ jdm'C ”), I mean 
that it is based on a close reading of the entire text of the Dar’, not merely 
selected portions. The elements of Ibn Taymiyya’s worldview that I exposit 
in this study have emerged organically, over the course of literally thousands 
of pages of argumentation and discussion, as the dominant leitmotifs of the 
work. In most cases, I have cited several—and, where possible, all—instances 
throughout the Dar’ where a given concept is discussed or point substantiated. 

By saying that the current study is “mani‘,” or exclusive of anything extrane¬ 
ous to the Dar’, I mean that I have not cross-referenced discussions in the Dar’ 
La drud with similar discussions found elsewhere in Ibn Taymiyya’s writings, 
though I have endeavored to read and interpret the Dar ’ in light of the rich sec¬ 
ondary literature on Ibn Taymiyya mentioned above. Given the length of the 
Dar’ itself, the vastness of Ibn Taymiyya’s larger oeuvre, and his well-known 
habit of addressing the same issue in many different places, a systematic cross- 
referencing of the primary sources would have hardly been feasible. For this 
reason, the current study should be seen primarily as an exposition and analysis 
of the Dar’ ta c arud as a discrete work, not as a study of everything Ibn Taymiyya 
has written on the topic of reason and revelation. The Dar’ ta‘arud is a lengthy, 
cumbersome, and intellectually demanding text, one that I have worked to 
domesticate, to decipher, and to lay open for the reader such that its pith and 
purpose may be readily grasped. In any case, it is the Dar’ ta'arud that, by virtue 
of its title and opening salvo, appears to be the work Ibn Taymiyya himself 
meant to be taken as his definitive statement on the relationship between rea¬ 
son and revelation. Happily, the picture that emerges from our present study of 
the Dar ’ harmonizes closely with the image currently crystallizing on the basis 
of other studies dedicated to Ibn Taymiyya’s thought. This is yet another indi¬ 
cation of the consistency and coherence of that thought, notwithstanding its 
sometimes erratic presentation. 
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3.2 Structure and Major Themes 

This book is divided into two main parts, each consisting of three chapters. 
Part 1, “Reason vs. Revelation?,” provides the historical and biographical back¬ 
ground necessary to situate Ibn Taymiyya and the project to which he dedicates 
the Dar’ ta'arud, then examines his contestation of the very dichotomy of rea¬ 
son versus revelation that he inherited. 

Chapter 1 provides a broad overview of the historical development of the 
issue of reason and revelation in Islamic thought in the fields of theology, phi¬ 
losophy, and law from the first Islamic century to the time of Ibn Taymiyya 
in the seventh/thirteenth and eighth/fourteenth centuries. As a later, post- 
classical figure, Ibn Taymiyya makes numerous references and allusions to ear¬ 
lier Muslim thinkers, controversies, and schools of thought; we cannot under¬ 
stand his contributions to this vital debate, much less appreciate them, without 
sufficient knowledge of what came before him. Though chapter 1 is necessarily 
broad in scope, the discussion of each figure or school nevertheless focuses on 
those elements that touch directly upon our main topic—the question of rea¬ 
son and revelation—or that anticipate a distinct line of argumentation in the 
Dar 1 that is taken up in later chapters. The background provided in chapter 1 is 
particularly relevant for non-specialists, as it allows them to familiarize them¬ 
selves with the most relevant antecedent discussions on reason and revelation 
in Islam before embarking on their exploration of the Dar 1 La cirud proper. 

In chapter 2, sections 1-4 provide a survey of the life and times of Ibn 
Taymiyya, followed by an intellectual profile that situates him both ideologi¬ 
cally and methodologically within the wider intellectual and religious context 
of late medieval Islam. Section 5 reconstructs Ibn Taymiyya’s reception and 
interpretation of his own intellectual heritage by examining numerous remarks 
scattered throughout the Dar\ It then presents his view of the nature and his¬ 
torical development of the conflict between reason and revelation in the cen¬ 
turies that preceded him. Understanding exactly how Ibn Taymiyya viewed and 
interpreted the issue is critical for comprehending not only his motivations but 
also, more importantly, the methodology and overall strategy he deploys in the 
Dar 1 in his attempt to resolve the dilemma once and for all. Finally, section 
6 considers how Ibn Taymiyya represents several earlier high-profile attempts 
to resolve the conflict between reason and revelation—those of Ibn SIna, al- 
Ghazali, and Ibn Rushd—and how he situates his own project in the Dar 1 vis- 
a-vis those of his three eminent predecessors. Thus, while the first four sections 
of chapter 2 complete the background provided in chapter 1, sections 5 and 6 
mark the beginning of our full-fledged engagement with the Dar 1 ta c arud itself. 

Chapter 3 consists of an exhaustive analysis of Ibn Taymiyya’s thirty-eight 
arguments against the philosophers’ and theologians’ universal rule. Through 
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these arguments, he attacks not only the rule’s logical coherence but also the 
main epistemic categories and assumptions upon which it is based. While Ibn 
Taymiyya himself presents these arguments in a disjointed and seemingly ran¬ 
dom fashion, I demonstrate in chapter 3 that by breaking down, regrouping, 
and reconstructing them, we can discern a coherent attempt on Ibn Taymiyya’s 
part to reconfigure the very terms of the debate in several important ways. 
First, he redefines the opposition at stake not as one of reason versus rev¬ 
elation but as a purely epistemological question of certainty ( yaqln ) versus 
probability ( zann ), with reason and revelation each serving as potential sources 
of both kinds of knowledge. He then builds on this to replace the dichotomy 
“shard-aqll" in the sense of “scriptural versus rational,” with the dichotomy 
“shar'd-bid'!" in the sense of “scripturally validated versus innovated,” arguing 
that revelation itself both commends and exemplifies the valid use of rea¬ 
son and rational argumentation. With this altered dichotomy, Ibn Taymiyya 
attempts to undermine the inherited categorical differentiation between rea¬ 
son and revelation in favor of a new paradigm in which it is the epistemic 
quality of a piece of knowledge alone that counts rather than its provenance in 
either reason or revelation. In this manner, he subsumes reason itself into the 
larger category of “shar%” or scripturally validated, sources of knowledge. 

In part 2, “Ibn Taymiyya’s Reform of Language, Ontology, and Epistemol¬ 
ogy,” chapters 4 and 5 explore the main elements of Ibn Taymiyya’s underlying 
philosophy as gleaned from the Dar‘ aitadrud. In these chapters, I provide 
a systematic account of the positive, reconstructive project that I argue Ibn 
Taymiyya is carrying out in the Dor’, a project in which he articulates an alterna¬ 
tive theory of language as well as a reconstructed notion of reason in his bid to 
address the problem of the conflict between reason and revelation. In chapters 
4 and 5 ,1 present a formal, theoretical summary of all the major elements of Ibn 
Taymiyya’s philosophy—his linguistic and hermeneutical principles, his ontol¬ 
ogy, and his epistemology—that are indispensable for understanding how his 
critique of reason and its alleged conflict with revelation is meant to work. In 
chapter 6 ,1 then illustrate how Ibn Taymiyya applies the principles and meth¬ 
ods of his philosophy to one of the most central substantive issues of concern to 
him (and to the Islamic theological tradition as a whole), namely, the question 
of the divine attributes, anthropomorphism, and the boundaries of figurative 
interpretation ( ta’wll ). 

Chapter 4 explores how Ibn Taymiyya seeks to reformulate the theory of 
language by which revelation is understood. We first examine exactly what 
authentic revelation (naql sahlh.) consists of for Ibn Taymiyya and the 
hermeneutical principles according to which it ought to be interpreted. Ibn 
Taymiyya proposes a textually self-sufficient hermeneutic, predicated on the 
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Qur’an’s own repeated characterization of itself as “clear” and “manifest” 
(mubin ), against what he deems to be the overly liberal use of ta’wil based 
on the (in his view irremediably speculative) interpretations of his opponents 
among the rationalist theologians. We next explore Ibn Taymiyya’s larger phi¬ 
losophy of language—resting on the twin pillars of context ( siydq , qardiri) 
and linguistic convention ( c urf) —on the basis of which he attempts to dis¬ 
card the traditional distinction between literal ( haqiqa ) and figurative ( majaz ) 
usage while yet avoiding the simplistic literalism of which his critics have often 
accused him. Chapter 4 also examines Ibn Taymiyya’s account of semantic 
shifts that took place in certain termini technici prior to his day. These shifts 
in the meaning of key technical terms, he argues, resulted in interpretive dis¬ 
tortions that saw later meanings unwittingly projected anachronistically onto 
earlier texts. The chapter closes with an illustration of Ibn Taymiyya’s discus¬ 
sion of this phenomenon via an extended case study of the terms wahld (one), 
tawkld (oneness of God), and tarklb (composition). 

Chapter 5 examines Ibn Taymiyya’s critique of what the philosophers and 
later theologians construe as reason, then explores his elaboration of what 
he deems to be authentic sound reason ( c aql sank). Ibn Taymiyya’s critique 
targets both the ontology and the epistemology of the philosophers by chal¬ 
lenging what he sees as their chronic confusion between the realm of exter¬ 
nally existent entities ( mdfial-aiydn ) and the realm of that which exists only 
in the mind ( ma fi al-adkkcin). While all knowledge of external reality must 
ultimately have its basis either in immediate sensation (hiss) or in reliable 
transmitted reports ( khabar ), Ibn Taymiyya nevertheless assigns theoretical 
reason several important functions, namely, (1) to abstract similarities shared 
by existent particulars into universal concepts ( kulliyydt ), (2) to issue judge¬ 
ments in the form of predicative statements relative to existing particulars, 
and (3) to draw inferences of various kinds on the basis of the innate (fitrl) 
and necessary ( daruri) knowledge of fundamental axioms embedded in reason 
and known, therefore, in an a priori ( awwall ) or self-evident ( badlhl ) man¬ 
ner. Ibn Taymiyya’s reformed epistemology—based on experience, reason, and 
transmitted reports—is undergirded by an expanded notion of the moral-cum- 
cognitive faculty of the fitra, or “original normative disposition.” Ultimately, 
this epistemology is guaranteed by a universalized notion of tawatur (recur¬ 
rent mass transmission), a concept that Ibn Taymiyya borrows from the Muslim 
textual and legal traditions and applies expansively as the final guarantor of all 
human cognition. 

Chapter 6 brings together the sundry elements of Ibn Taymiyya’s attempt¬ 
ed hermeneutic, ontological, and epistemological renovations and demon¬ 
strates how he rallies them to resolve, once and for all, the contradiction 
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between reason and revelation in medieval Islam, particularly with regard to 
the question of the divine attributes. Since God, in Islamic ontology, exists in 
the unseen realm ( ghayb ), Ibn Taymiyya takes up the centuries-old theological 
debate over the legitimacy of drawing an analogy ( qiyds) between the empiri¬ 
cal (or “seen”) and the metaphysical (or “unseen”) realms of existence. While he 
argues that such an inference is not valid for establishing the factual existence 
(thubut ) or the specific ontological reality ( haqlqa) of would-be entities in the 
unseen realm, he insists that it is not merely legitimate but, indeed, mandatory 
for us to draw such an analogy on the level of universal meanings (ma'aru) and 
notions (also ma'am) abstracted from our everyday empirical experience. It is 
only by drawing this latter sort of analogy that we can, in fact, understand some¬ 
thing meaningful about entities existing in the unseen realm that are denoted 
by names (asma’) that they share with the familiar entities of our contingent 
empirical experience. 

As I demonstrate in chapter 6, Ibn Taymiyya seeks to preserve God’s com¬ 
prehensibility (and hence His conceivability and, in a sense, knowability to us) 
by virtue of the names and descriptions that are applied both to Him and to 
created entities without, however, God resembling His creation in any ontolog- 
ically relevant way—the only way that, for Ibn Taymiyya, would entail the kind 
of theologically objectionable taskblk, or “assimilationism,” that the philosoph¬ 
ical and theological recourse to ta'wil was originally meant to remediate. In this 
manner, the disparate elements of Ibn Taymiyya’s theory of language, his ontol¬ 
ogy, and his epistemology eventually converge in a synthesis that is meant to 
accommodate a robust and rationally defensible affirmationism vis-a-vis the 
divine attributes while yet avoiding the tashblh that the Islamic philosophi¬ 
cal and later theological traditions so often presumed such affirmationism to 
entail. 


Concerning the larger implications of the Dar’ ta'arud, perhaps the most com¬ 
pelling part of Ibn Taymiyya’s project goes beyond the man himself to the 
problematic with which he wrestled. In a sense, the whole question of the 
tension between revelation and reason, which Ibn Taymiyya internalized so 
poignantly, can in many ways be considered a key problem of Islamic moder¬ 
nity. Though the specific issues have changed—few today, for example, from 
the most textually-based conservative to the most liberal-minded reformer, 
are much concerned by the question of the divine attributes—the underlying 
problematic remains, in significant ways, very much the same. Whether it is the 
issue not precisely of reason and revelation but, say, of science and revelation 
or, for instance, the tension between sacralized and secularized visions of law 
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and government, which has been a particularly troubling issue for Muslims in 
the modern period, the root of all these issues can be traced to the deeper- 
lying tensions with which Ibn Taymiyya grappled when confronting the del¬ 
icate question of the relationship between reason and revelation in his own 
day. 

And, in an almost uncanny way, the crisis that many Muslims have faced 
since the nineteenth century, both in and with modernity, is strikingly similar 
to the intellectual crisis (and later also the political crisis) of early and medieval 
Islam, crises that had come to a head at the time of Ibn Taymiyya and that swept 
him up, heart and soul, into the great existential drama that played out seven 
centuries ago. The challenge this time around has come from strikingly similar 
quarters: then from Greece in the form of an intellectual challenge, today from 
a modern civilization also descended, intellectually, from Greece. And while 
in Ibn Taymiyya’s day the intellectual and the political challengers were dif¬ 
ferentiated, the modern period has witnessed something like the intellectual 
power of Greece and the military might of the Mongols combined—Aristotle 
and Genghis Khan, if we may, wrapped into one. Now as then, the question 
remains: How might the tension once more be resolved between the relentless 
vicissitudes of the times and a Book whose adherents believe was sent down 
by an eternal God into our world of time and space on the tongue of a prophet 
some fourteen hundred years ago? 

But before we join Ibn Taymiyya on his quest to resolve the discord between 
reason and revelation, we must first understand the context and the overall 
intellectual situation that presented itself to him with such existential urgency 
so many centuries ago. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Reason and Revelation in Islam before 
Ibn Taymiyya 


Ibn Taymiyya’s massive effort to refute the universal rule and his exhaustive 
deconstruction and reconstruction of reason in his colossal work, Dar‘ ta’arud 
al- ‘aql wa-l-naql, were not just a spur-of-the-moment intellectual exercise. 
Rather, his efforts were occasioned by centuries of intense theological and 
intellectual debate that involved scholars of law, theology, and philosophy, as 
well as Sufis, and expressed a fundamental clash between distinct epistemo¬ 
logical approaches. This debate did not simply result from the absorption of 
Greek philosophy into Muslim thought, as has often been assumed, but man¬ 
ifested itself in nascent form from the earliest days of the Islamic community. 
The following sections provide an overview of the multi-layered development 
and interaction between reason and revelation in the Qur’an and the major 
Islamic disciplines—with a particular emphasis on theology—up to the time 
of Ibn Taymiyya in the seventh/thirteenth and eighth/fourteenth centuries. 


1 Reason and Revelation, Reason in Revelation 

The Qur’an is a book intensely concerned with knowledge. 1 In addition to mak¬ 
ing various declarative and imperative statements, it repeatedly invites those 
it addresses to reflect—especially to reflect upon the created order, including 
man, as a sign of God. In addition, it makes abundant use of arguments to per¬ 
suade its audience of the truth of its teachings, thus inviting believers, from the 
very inception of revelation, to an integrated paradigm of reason and revela¬ 
tion. The Qur’an, moreover, does not present itself as the least bit self-conscious 
or defensive in the face of a questioning human reason; indeed, it boldly chal¬ 
lenges its readers to find within it any fundamental contradiction 2 and to 
inspect the created order with careful scrutiny for any gaps or incongruences. 3 


1 The word "dm (knowledge) and other verbal and nominal derivatives of the root ’-l-m (to 
know) appear in the Qur’an in a staggering 8n verses, or roughly thirteen percent of all verses 
of the Qur’an. 

2 “Do they not consider the Qur’an (with care)? Had it been from other than God, they would 
surely have found therein much discrepancy.” (Q. al-Nisa‘ 4:82); trans. Yusuf Ali. 

3 “(3)... No want of proportion will you see in the creation of the Most Merciful. So turn your 
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The Qur’an identifies the locus of rational reflection variously as the “ c aql," 
“qalb ,” “lubb,” and “ju’ad," among other, related terms. 4 It also makes frequent 
use of terms connoting mental cognition and reflection, describes itself as 
bringing knowledge to a humanity that has “been given of knowledge but lit¬ 
tle,” 5 draws stark distinctions between “those who know and those who know 
not,” 6 repeatedly exhorts mankind to ponder and to reflect, 7 and, significantly, 
insists that belief in God and the acceptance of the truth of revelation arise 
as the natural result of a healthy, properly functioning intellect. It is a remark¬ 
able fact that nowhere in the Qur’an is knowledge ( 7 /m) contrasted with faith 
( Imdn ), as is typical in modern parlance, but only with lack of knowledge, 
or ignorance (jahl, jahala ). 8 Knowledge and faith, rather, are presented as 
being fully concomitant and mutually entailing. The distinctly Enlightenment 
notion that one has “faith” in something of which one does not have, and in 
principle cannot have, bona fide knowledge, or the related notion that know¬ 
ing something precludes having “faith” in it, is entirely alien to the Qur’anic 
worldview and epistemology. 9 At the same time, the Qur’an squarely admits 
that human reason, being a faculty of a limited and finite being, is of neces¬ 
sity not boundless—for “of knowledge you have been given but little,” 10 and 


sight again: do you see any flaw? (4) Then turn your sight twice more; (your) sight will 
come back to you feeble and weary.” (Q. ai-Mulk 67:3-4). 

4 For a discussion, with Qur’anic references, of various terms used in the Qur’an to signify 
reason, reflection, and related meanings—particularly the words ya‘qilun/ta‘qilun, uiu 
al-albab, yatafakkarun, yubsirun, yafqahun, uiu al-absar, and yalamun —see al-Kattanl, 
Jaciai, 1:281-285. See also Kalin, Reason and Rationality in the Qur'an. 

5 See, for example, Q. al-Isra’ 17:85. 

6 As in the verse ‘‘Say, ‘Are those who know equal to those who know not?"’ (Q. al-Zumar 
39:9 )• 

7 For example, ‘‘Thus do We explain the signs in detail for a people who reflect (yata¬ 
fakkarun)" (Q. Yunus 10:24) and similar at Q. al-Ra'd 13:3; al-Nahl 16:11, 16:69; al-Rum 
30:21; al-Zumar 39:42; and al-Jathiya 45:13. Also, “perchance they may reflect” (la'allahum 
yatafakkarun) at Q. al-A'raf 7:176 and similar at Q. al-Nahl 16:44 and al-Hashr 59:21. 

8 See, e.g., Q. al-Baqara 2:30,2:216,2:232; At ‘Imran 3:66; al-Nahl 16:74,16:78; and al-Nur 24:19 
for lack of knowledge (especially in comparison to God’s omniscience) and, e.g., Q. al- 
Nisa ’ 4:17; al-Ma’ida 5:50; Hud 11:29; al-Furqan 25:63; al-Naml 27:55; al-Zumar 39:64; and 
al-Hujurat 49:6 for references to ignorance. 

9 Josef van Ess has observed that “Christianity speaks of ‘mysteries' of faith; Islam has noth¬ 
ing like that. For Saint Paul, reason belongs to the realm of the ‘flesh’; for Muslims, reason, 
‘aql, has always been the chief faculty granted human beings by God.” Van Ess, Flowering , 
153-154. Similarly, Eric Ormsby begins a chapter on Arabic philosophy with the statement, 
“Reason is central to Islam,” then goes on to elaborate that “an intense preoccupation with 
reason is one of the most enduring and characteristic aspects of Islam and of Islamic cul¬ 
ture.” Ormsby, “Arabic Philosophy,” 125. 

10 * wa-ma utitum min al-‘ilmi ilia qalllan" (Q. al-Isra ’ 17:85). 
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indeed, more soberingly, “God knows and you know not.” 11 The Qur’anic reve¬ 
lation, therefore, actively directs human beings to think and to reflect with their 
minds, the full and earnest use of which will inexorably bring them not only to 
God and the truth of religion but also, simultaneously, to the understanding 
that ultimately God alone is absolute and that all else, including man and his 
formidable powers of intellect, is relative and limited. 

Complementing its insistence on the centrality of knowledge and its per¬ 
sistent encouragement to reflect, the Qur’an also describes itself variously as 
an “evincive proof” ( burhan), 12 a “criterion of judgement” ( furqan), 13 an “eluci¬ 
dation” ( baydn), 14 a “clarification of all things” ( tibydn an li-kulli shay '), 15 and as 
“consummate wisdom” (hikma bdligha ). 16 Indeed, it frequently challenges its 
readers with a variety of arguments, inferences that are to be drawn, step by 
step, by the person who reflects with consideration. 17 The notable fact that the 
Qur’an grounds its teachings not only in raw assertion but also through argu¬ 
mentation and persuasion is often overlooked. Yet this fact is of key importance 
because it establishes, or at least opens the door to, a complementary and har¬ 
monious paradigm of the relationship between reason and revelation in and 
through the text of revelation itself. 18 


11 Q. al-Baqara 2:216. Also Q. al-Baqara 2:232, Al ‘Imran 3:66, al-Nahl 16:74, and al-Nur 24:19. 

12 Q. al-Nisa’ 4:174. 

13 Q. al-Baqara 2:185. See also Q. Al 'Imran 3:4 and al-Furqan 25:1. 

14 Q. Al ‘Imran 3:138. 

15 Q. al-Nahl 16:89. 

16 Q. al-Qamar 54:5. 

17 See Blankinship, “Early Creed,” 34, where the author remarks that the Qur’an “develops its 
own themes argumentatively, sometimes at considerable length, to explain its teachings, 
and to rebut the established anti-monotheistic arguments of its initial target audience.” 
Rosalind Ward Gwynne has dedicated an entire monograph, based on al-Ghazall’s treatise 
al-Qistas al-mustaqlm, to identifying and categorizing all instances of rational argumen¬ 
tation used in the Qur’an. She remarks in the introduction to this study that “I believe that 
the reader will be surprised at how thick with argument the Qur’an actually is.” Gwynne, 
Logic, Rhetoric, and Legal Reasoning, xiii. See also van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, 1:48, 
where he likewise makes note of the Qur’an’s frequent use of dialectical argumentation as 
it engages with the Prophet’s opponents directly in an argumentative and reasoned man¬ 
ner. 

18 The view that the Qur’an makes abundant use of various kinds of argumentation is echoed 
by the famous ninth-/fifteenth-century polymath Jalal al-DIn al-Suyutl (d. 911/1505) in 
his al-Itqan fi ‘ulum al-Qur’an, where he states: “Scholars have held that the Qur’an con¬ 
tains all kinds of [rational] proofs ( barahin, adilla) and that there exists no [type of] 
indication ( dalala ), disjunction ( taqsim ), or admonition ( tahdhir) built upon the gen¬ 
eral categories of knowledge afforded by reason and revelation (tubna min kulliyyat al- 
ma'lumat al-‘aqliyya wa-l-sam‘iyya) that the Book of God has failed to mention, except that 
it has mentioned them according to the customary [speech] habits of the Arabs and not 
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Further evidence of the argumentative nature of the initial revelatory mo¬ 
ment can be found in classical sources of hadlth 19 and slra . 20 These sources 
record echoes of discussions during the lifetime of the Prophet, discussions 
that can comfortably be termed proto-theological by virtue of their subject 
matter rather than because of any conscious effort to engage in the deliberate, 
methodical speculation implied in the common use of the term “theological.” 
The Prophet was naturally questioned by his Companions on numerous occa¬ 
sions regarding matters of the hereafter, God, angels, and a host of other topics 
directly connected to the creedal content of the new faith. Some hadlth reports 
portray the Prophet as instructing his followers—in a manner similar to that 
of the Qur’an—by inviting them to reflect and to draw certain conclusions on 
their own. 21 Other narrations show the Prophet warning his community against 
the inherent futility of pursuing certain lines of rational inquiry that are nec¬ 
essarily without issue, such as the hadlth that states: “Satan shall come to you 
and say, ‘Who created this?’ and ‘Who created that?’ until he says, ‘Who created 
your Lord?’ So if anyone of you should reach this point, let him seek refuge in 
God and desist” 22 —as if to alert his Companions that the argument of an infi¬ 
nite causal regress cannot, with proper rational justification, be extended to 


in accordance with the detailed [discursive] methods of the theologians.” See al-Suyuti, 
Itqan, 4:60. Earlier protagonists in the debate on reason and revelation in Islam also based 
their claims for the legitimacy of certain forms of ratiocination on particular verses of 
the Qur’an. Al-Ghazali, for example, believed he had located the five classical figures of 
the Aristotelian syllogism in the Qur’an in implicit form, while Ibn Rushd identified the 
three levels of argumentation as defined by Aristotle, namely, rhetorical, dialectical, and 
demonstrative. On al-Ghazali, see Chelhot, “«al-Qistas al-Mustaqim»,” esp. 6-8 and Mar- 
mura, “Ghazali’s Attitude to the Secular Sciences and Logic,” esp. 102-103. On Ibn Rushd, 
see Hourani, Averroes on the Harmony of Retig ion andPhitosophy, esp. 32-37. 

19 For a precis on the Western scholarly debate concerning the authenticity of hadlth mate¬ 
rial, see Harald Motzki’s introduction in Motzki, ed.,Hadith: Origins andDevelopments and 
Brown, Hadith, 226-276, both of whom discuss the recent scholarship that casts doubt on 
the radical skepticism of earlier generations of Islamicists (such as, most famously, Ignaz 
Goldziher and Joseph Schacht). Furthermore, the types of questions raised in the hadlth 
cited here are not so formally developed or theoretical as to appear anachronistic for this 
early period. In fact, it would be extraordinary if the Companions had never asked the 
Prophet any questions related to theological issues. 

20 See van Ess, Flowering, 45 ff. for a discussion of the slra literature as containing formal 
argumentation. 

21 See al-Kattani’s discussion of the use of rational methods of inference by the Prophet and 
his Companions. Al-KattanI, Jadai, 1:614-627,642-643. 

22 See, e.g., al-Bukharl, Sahlh, 807; Muslim, Sahlh, 69-70. An alternative version of the hadlth 
says, “... let him say, ‘I have believed in God and His messengers’” (Muslim, Sahlh, 69), and 
a third version contains the wording “People will continue to pose questions until they 
ask, ‘Who created God?’” (Muslim, 69). 
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God, the Necessarily and Beginninglessly Existent. Finally, a few hadlth reports 
depict the Companions as occasionally becoming embroiled in controversy 
over theological topics. In one instance, a group of them were arguing over the 
divine decree ( qadar ), whereupon the Prophet, overhearing their altercation, 
became vexed and obliged them to remain silent concerning such matters that 
are “but known unto God.” 23 The main theme of these instances appears to 
be that the use of reason is reliable and legitimate in some domains, that it is 
invalid if based on false or absurd premises, and, finally, that certain matters 
lie inherently beyond the ken of rational apprehension altogether. The impli¬ 
cation would therefore seem to be that we should (1) employ reason to its full 
extent in areas that are amenable to rational scrutiny, (2) use reason for such 
matters in a correct and valid manner, and (3) accept that some matters, by 
their very nature and that of reason itself, are simply not subject to rational 
apprehension such that trying to “rationalize” them can lead, of necessity, only 
to their distortion. The Qur’an and the prophetic Sunna, therefore, appear to 
urge man to deploy his rational faculties within their proper scope and domain, 
yet we are ever reminded that, as great as these powers may be, in the larger 
scheme of reality and from the perspective of divine omniscience, we have 
indeed “been given of knowledge but little.” 24 


2 The Early Emergence of Rationalist and Textualist Tendencies: 

The Case of the Law 

In addition to its numerous exhortations to think, reflect, and ponder and its 
own frequent deployment of rational argumentation in support of its funda- 


23 A more extensive discussion of such instances can be found in Abdel Haleem, ‘‘Early 
Kalam,” 71-88. 

24 It is significant that the Qur’an’s emphasis on the validity of reason, on what reasoned 
reflection ultimately leads to (namely, knowledge of and faith in God), and on the inherent 
limits of reason (namely, the fact that certain existent realities escape the grasp of rea¬ 
son altogether) parallels the Qur’anic depiction of the empirical realm that it so urgently 
encourages us to ponder. Our senses mediate to us a picture of reality that reveals an 
underlying unity and perfection of structure that rational reflection ( 'aql) finds can only 
be the result of an intelligent, omniscient will backed by boundless powers of instantia¬ 
tion; yet reason also discerns that not all that exists necessarily lies within the realm of 
our empirical perception. In this vein, the very beginning of the second chapter of the 
Qur’an makes mention of “those who believe in the unseen” (Q. al-Baqara 2:3), enun¬ 
ciating thereby the existence of two fundamental orders of reality: the visible, or seen 
(. shahada ), and the invisible, or unseen ( gka‘ib). In the Qur’anic worldview, a thing is no 
less real for its being imperceptible to our senses. 
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mental doctrines, the Qur’an also contains the germ of theological speculation 
by virtue of its engagement with questions of ultimate truth and the inter¬ 
pretation of reality. Though the utterances of the Qur’an were accepted by all 
Muslims as the authentically preserved and transmitted articulations of divine 
revelation, such utterances could nevertheless lend themselves to more than 
one understanding—a fact that was bound to create rifts not only in ques¬ 
tions of theology but also in the daily tumble of social and political affairs. 
Indeed, the first schisms that arose in the early community were expressed, 
to some degree, in theological terms, though they were unmistakably politi¬ 
cal in origin. 25 This is hardly surprising given that the Qur’an both specifically 
addressed and intimately interacted with the socio-political milieu of its orig¬ 
inal recipients, even as it presented its message in universal ethical and spir¬ 
itual terms. Concurrent with early political developments and the inchoate 
proto-theological discussions they engendered, other disciplines were starting 
to be developed more systematically and deliberately; these were, primarily, 
Qur’anic exegesis ( tafslr), 26 grammar, 27 hadlth , 28 and law (fiqh). These disci¬ 
plines represent fully indigenous Islamic sciences pursued (originally) with 
the tools and methods of reasoning and analysis that came intuitively to the 
earliest generations of Muslims. These tools and methods, in turn, directly 
influenced the earliest systematic theological reflections that arose in the first 
Islamic century. We focus here on the domain of law. 

Whereas the enterprise of speculative theology, as we shall see, lays claim 
by its very nature to being a rational ( c aqtl) science, the subject matter of the 


25 In their careful, historically and theologically informed study of Islamic theology, Louis 
Gardet and M.-M. Anawati speak of the “«ferment» depose par les dissensions politiques 
au sein de la pensee religieuse.” See Gardet and Anawati, Introduction, 35. 

26 On the earliest attitudes towards tafslr, see ibid., 26-31, as well as Gilliot, “Kontinuitat und 
Wandel,” 5-17 and Gilliot, “Exegesis of the Qur’an.” For a general overview of tafslr as a 
genre, see Saleh, “Quranic Commentaries.” On the nascent “rationalist” versus more “tex- 
tualist” trends in early tafslr, see al-Kattanl, Jadal, 1:504-529 ff. 

27 On the rise and significance of the science of Arabic grammar, see Versteegh, The Arabic 
Language, 60-84. On the introduction of grammar and the nascent linguistic sciences into 
early tafslr, see Gilliot, “Kontinuitat und Wandel,” 18-25. For a detailed study of the rela¬ 
tionship between grammar and the development of tafslr, see Versteegh, Arabic Grammar. 
For a discussion of the contrasting methodologies, and particularly the variant terminol¬ 
ogy, of the Kufan and the (more rationalistically inclined) Basran schools of grammar, see 
Versteegh, Arabic Grammar, 9-16. 

28 On the vitally important notion of “sunna" for traditional Arab society and, hence, for the 
Prophet Muhammad’s contemporaries, who received him as no less than the Messenger of 
God, see Bravmann, Spiritual Background, 123-198 (esp. 123-177). See also Ansari, “Islamic 
Juristic Terminology,” 259-282. 
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legal sciences was seen to be squarely revelational/transmitted ( naqll ). Be that 
as it may, revealed texts must be understood and interpreted in order to deter¬ 
mine their relevance and applicability to a given situation. It is significant that 
the very term usually translated as “law” is fiqh, the primary meaning of which 
is simply “to understand.” 29 The methodological and hermeneutical principles 
involved in deriving the law are, therefore, without question based on disci¬ 
plined and methodical reasoning—reasoning that began as informal ra’y, or 
reasoned opinion, and became ever more sophisticated and refined as the sci¬ 
ence of jurisprudence developed. The use of reasoning in legal matters was, 
however, regarded with suspicion by some, who preferred to resolve legal ques¬ 
tions, to the extent possible, solely on the basis of the revealed texts. 30 Similar 
to trends taking place in the emerging sciences of Qur’anic exegesis and gram¬ 
mar, this methodological bifurcation resulted in two distinct approaches to 
questions of law. One trend was self-consciously based on a strict adherence 
to hadlth (with as little interpretation of them as possible), while the second 
accorded freer rein to reasoned opinion (ra’y) when applying revelation to the 
social and legal realities at hand. 31 The opposing methodological tendencies 
of ahl al-ra’y (the people of reasoned opinion) and ahl al-hadlth (the people of 
hadlth) resulted in a tension that was not resolved until the third/ninth century. 

It fell to Muhammad b. Idris al-ShafiT (d. 204/820) to sketch what eventu¬ 
ally became the outlines of a reconciliation between these opposing tenden¬ 
cies. In his famous treatise al-RLsdla, al-ShafiT argued for restricting the notion 
of surma exclusively to the Sunna of the Prophet and further mandated that 


29 Derivatives of the root f-q-h occur twenty times in the Qur’an, invariably with the meaning 
of “to understand,” “fathom,” “comprehend.” In a well-known hadlth, the causative form 
“faqqaha” (to cause to understand or comprehend) is used in an analogous sense: “man 
yuridAllah bihi khayranyufaqqihhu ftal-din" (For whomever God desires good, He grants 
him understanding in religion). See, e.g., al-Bukharl, Sahlh, 30 (and elsewhere); Muslim, 
Sahlh, 417 (and elsewhere); al-Tirmidhl, Jami', 4:385; Ibn Majah, Sunan, 80. 

30 Watt, Formative Period, 181. 

31 Concerning the relationship between the availability of hadlth and the use of reason in 
legal matters, some have speculated that early Iraqi jurists relied more heavily on ra‘y 
because they had access to fewer hadlth reports—and, by consequence, less knowledge 
regarding the details of the prophetic Sunna—than their counterparts in the Hijaz. This 
point is made, for example, by al-Kattani (Jadal, 1:307-309,631), but also by no less author¬ 
itative an interpreter of early Muslim history than Ibn Khaldun (d. 808/1406), who, in his 
discussion of the rise of a hadlth- versus a ra)y-based jurisprudence in the early period, 
identifies the latter with the jurists of Iraq, explaining that “the people of Iraq had little in 
the way of hadlth (kana al-hadlth qalllan flahl al- ’Iraq) for the reasons we have previously 
stated; thus, they made much use of qiyas (fa-istaktharu min al-qiyas) and became skilled 
in it (wa-maharujihi).’’ Ibn Khaldun, al-Muqaddima, 446, lines 9-12. 
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this prophetic Sunna be supported by properly attested hadlth reports. 32 At the 
same time, he articulated a theory of legal methodology that reduced the kinds 
of rational arguments that could be used, but simultaneously confirmed and 
consecrated those kinds of rational arguments accepted in the theory (primar¬ 
ily analogical reasoning, known as qiyas). The result of al-ShafiTs effort was 
thus to defend and normalize the use of qiyas against those who were opposed 
to it—making it a permanent part of Islamic juristic thought—and to reduce 
other, less controlled methods of legal reasoning. 

Al-ShafiTs thesis should not be seen as a one-sided triumph of “textualists” 33 
over “rationalists.” While much of the RLsdla is squarely aimed at justifying 
the preeminence of scriptural sources of the law—especially the prophetic 
Sunna as expressed in hadith —over “free” rational methods, al-ShafiTs incor¬ 
poration of the rational processes of analogical reasoning into legal theory 
was apparently enough for hard-core textualists to associate him with the 
(legal) rationalists, and even with the MiTtazila. 34 In tracing a middle path 
between textualism and rationalism, however, the RLsdla aptly represents “the 
first attempt at synthesizing the disciplined exercise of human reasoning and 
the complete assimilation of revelation as the basis of the law” 35 —a synthesis 
that came to form the foundation of Islamic legal theory as a whole after the 
late third/ninth century. The tension that al-Shafi ‘1 sought to alleviate between 
rational modes of reasoning and the revealed texts—that is, between reason 


32 For a concise presentation and discussion of the contents of al-ShafiTs Risala, see Hallaq, 
History, 21-29. For an extended study and reinterpretation of this foundational text, see 
Lowry, Early Islamic Legal Theory. For a complete English translation of the Risala with 
parallel Arabic text, see Lowry, Epistle on Legal Theory. 

33 Most contemporary scholars speak reflexively of a “rationalist” versus a “literalist” ten¬ 
dency. I consider the term “literalist” to be problematic, as it carries with it implicit 
assumptions regarding reason, the use of language, and the relationship of language to 
rationality that prejudge a number of issues central to Ibn Taymiyya’s critique. I have 
therefore opted for “textualist” as a more neutral, descriptive term. My usage follows that 
of Bernard Weiss in The Spirit of Islamic Law, particularly chap. 3, where he defines and 
uses the term “textualist” in the same manner as described here, and primarily for the 
same reasons. 

34 Hallaq, History, 31. 

35 Ibid., 34. As we see below, the Ash’ari theological school attempted, one century later, to 
effect a similar reconciliation between reason and revelation by synthesizing the disci¬ 
plined exercise of human reason and the complete assimilation of revelation as the basis 
of theology. And this is precisely Ibn Taymiyya’s project as well, as we shall discover in the 
course of this study, albeit on the basis of a radically different notion of reason—reason 
returned, as Ibn Taymiyya contends, to its original, intuitive ( fitrl), pre-kalam/pre-falsafa 
synthetic state. For a discussion of the synthesis of reason and revelation and the lack 
of dichotomy between the two in the early Muslim community, see Winter, “Reason as 
Balance.” 
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and revelation—constitutes a reflection on the legal plane of a much broader 
tension that was occurring in Islamic thought as a whole, including theology, 
and that would eventually require a synthesis analogous to that of al-Shafi ‘1 in 
law. 


3 Early Theological Reflection and Contention 

The methodology of early theological reflection initially reflected patterns of 
thought and methods of reasoning worked out in the indigenous disciplines of 
Qur’an exegesis, grammar, hadlth, and law. This was because the men engaged 
in these early theological ruminations were, first and foremost, jurists who were 
required to know grammar and tafsir in order to engage in fiqh . 36 But the early 
Muslims who first developed the new Islamic sciences were by no means liv¬ 
ing in comfortable isolation in the Arabian Peninsula. Just thirty years after 
the Prophet’s death, the Muslims found themselves at the helm of a vast cos¬ 
mopolitan empire that stretched from western Libya to the eastern borders 
of Persia and, less than one hundred years later, from northern Spain in the 
west to the Indus River in the east. In the year 40/661, following the assas¬ 
sination of the fourth caliph, All b. Abi Talib, the capital of the new empire 
was relocated from Medina (and briefly Kufa) to Damascus, an ancient seat 
of culture most recently heir to a fecund overlay of Hellenistic high culture 
deposited onto the Syro-Aramaic backdrop of an age-old Near Eastern civiliza¬ 
tion. The earliest influences of Greek thought came about through contact with 
the Hellenistic tradition that was still being cultivated in the Christian schools 
established by the Sassanians in Iraq and Persia and continued by the Muslims 
who took possession of these territories. 37 Most noteworthy of these was the 
school of Jundishapur in addition to non-Christian schools, particularly that 
of the Sabians of Harran (Ibn Taymiyya’s hometown, incidentally). The intel¬ 
lectual languages used throughout the region were predominantly Syriac and 
Greek. 38 Thus, the dominant intellectual strand in the area ruled by the early 


36 Watt observes that the “discussion of the roots of jurisprudence affected the whole future 
course of Islamic thought, for jurisprudence was the central intellectual discipline in the 
Islamic world.” Watt, Formative Period, 181. It has likewise been suggested that the forma¬ 
tive legal training of most early theologians naturally predisposed them to apply to their 
theological reflections the habits of mind they had acquired in their study of fiqh. Gardet 
and Anawati, Introduction, 44. For the most recent treatment of the origins of the style of 
argumentation used in kalam theology, see Treiger, “Origins of Kalam!' 29-34. 

37 Watt, Isiamic Philosophy and Theology, 37. 

38 On the linguistic situation of the Near East in the early Islamic period, see Versteegh, Greek 
Elements, 1-4. 
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Muslim state was Hellenism in its Syriac expression, admixed with Indie ele¬ 
ments transmitted through Old Persian, or Pahlavi. 39 

The Muslims thus came to rule a vast conglomeration of peoples and cul¬ 
tures teeming with Persian, Indian, Greek, and other philosophies and beliefs 
that were often radically at odds with Islamic teachings. Such doctrines in¬ 
cluded Mazdaism, Manichaeism, materialism ( dahriyya), 40 the doctrines of the 
Sumaniyya of Central Asia, 41 and others. In this early period, as Muslims came 
into contact with educated non-Muslims who often argued against Islamic 
teachings, Muslims found themselves in need of tools to defend—in univer¬ 
sally acceptable terms—the underlying reasonability and plausibility of their 
creed. This was true especially with respect to the Christians, who not only 
formed the majority of the populace, particularly in the region of Greater 
Syria, but who also represented a rival monotheism with a similarly universal- 
ist outlook. Moreover, competing Christian theological claims were couched 
in a sophisticated intellectual idiom that resulted from over six hundred years 
during which Christian thought had been infused with Greek philosophy, par¬ 
ticularly in the form of a late Hellenic Neoplatonism combined with certain 
Aristotelian and Stoic elements as well. 42 The early Muslims were primed to 
engage in such debates by virtue of the “dialectical way of thinking” 43 that they 
had learned not only from the Qur’an and prophetic practice but also from the 
early, indigenous Islamic disciplines of tafslr, grammar, kadltk, and law men- 


39 The influence of Hellenism was found chiefly in Iraq, first Basra and Kufa, then Baghdad. 
The regions farther to the east had also long been exposed to Hellenistic culture, but not 
much is known about the rationalizing theological activity there prior to the theologian 
Abu Mansur al-Maturidi (d. ca. 333/944). See Watt, Formative Period, 184. On the rise of 
Maturidi theology, see Rudolph, “Das Entstehen der Maturldlya”; Rudolph, “HanafI Theo¬ 
logical Tradition and Maturidism,” 285-293; and, more extensively, Rudolph, Al-Maturidi 
und die sunnitische Theologie in Samarkand (trans. Adem, Al-Maturidi and the Develop¬ 
ment of Sunni Theology in Samarqand). Alternative death dates for al-Maturidi have been 
given as 332/943 or 336/947. See Madelung, "al-Maturidi,” ei 2 , 6:846a. 

40 On the Dahriyya, see Crone, “Excursus 11: Ungodly Cosmologies,” 115-123. 

41 Primarily in Tirmidh and Samarqand. The early figure Jahm b. Safwan (see p. 34 below) 
may have taken certain extreme positions in theology primarily in response to this group, 
who may have been Buddhists of some sort. 

42 For an analysis of the Stoic influences on early Islamic theological thought, see van Ess, 
“The Logical Structure of Islamic Theology,” esp. 26-42. 

43 “dialektische[r] Denkstil," van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, 1:48-49. See also van Ess, 
1:55 for the observation that not only in the Qur’an but also in the Sira of Ibn Ishaq (d. 
ca. 150/767) can we begin to detect a kalam style of argumentation. For a critique of van 
Ess and a different perspective on the sources and dates of kalam, see Cook, “Origins of 
Kalam” (also discussed in Treiger, “Origins of Kalam” 30-31). 
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tioned above. 44 But these tendencies were now reinforced and supplemented 
by the new cultural milieu of the lands that the Arabs had come to control (and 
from which the non-Arab converts originally hailed). The immediate effect of 
this cultural and intellectual interaction was the adoption by Muslim theolo¬ 
gians of certain concepts and methods they deemed necessary to answer their 
rivals and to present Islam in what was taken to be the neutral canons of a 
universally shared rational discourse. Greek concepts in particular—as well as 
Greek methods of argumentation, such as formal disputation 45 —were power¬ 
ful tools that could be deployed for the defense of Islam in the context of stri¬ 
dent inter-confessional debate. The overall result of this polemical rencontre 
was that both the methods and, to a considerable extent, even the content and 
problems of kalam theology as developed by the late second/eighth century 
bear the distinct imprint of these early exchanges in which Muslim debaters 
were compelled to adapt themselves to the categories of their opponents. 46 

It is in the context of this intellectual backdrop that the first full-fledged, 
properly speculative theological discussions in Islam took place. 47 The first 
such debate revolved around the question of free will and determinism and 
influenced the manner in which various other questions of dogma were con¬ 
ceived and debated. 48 This debate concerned the issue of whether human 
beings have free choice in their moral action or whether their deeds are inex¬ 
orably predetermined by God. Advocating for the first position were the 


44 Watt suggests that the receptivity of Muslim scholars to the use of Greek rational methods 
once these became available may have been a result of their training in Islamic jurispru¬ 
dence, through which they had already become familiar with various forms of rational 
argumentation. Watt, Formative Period , 180. 

45 Cook, “Origins of Kalam” and Jack Tannous, “Between Christology and Kalam?” trace the 
dialectical method of early kalam specifically to Syriac Christological disputations that 
took place in the second half of the seventh century. Tannous suggests that this method¬ 
ology may have been transmitted to the early Muslim community via Arab Christian 
communities in Iraq and Syria. (See Treiger, “Origins of Kalam" 30-32.) 

46 Van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, 1:52-53. For a detailed discussion of these exchanges, 
see Wolfson, Philosophy of the Kalam, 1-43,64-66. 

47 Blankinship, “Early Creed,” 38. 

48 The extent to which early Muslim theological debates may have been due to Christian or 
other outside influences is a matter of debate. For a fairly extensive discussion of West¬ 
ern scholars’ (highly variable) views on this issue, see Wolfson, Philosophy of the Kalam, 
58-64 and, more recently, Treiger, “Origins of Kalam,” 29-34. (On the origins of the debate 
over free will in particular, see Treiger, 34-38.) Steven Judd (“Early Qadariyya,” 46) remarks 
that modern scholars who attribute Christian origins to the debate on free will do so, to 
some extent, in keeping with medieval Arabic sources but suggests that these sources’ own 
ascription of a Christian origin to the debate was likely “more polemical than theological.” 
See also Judd, 48,50,53. 
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Qadarls (or Qadariyya), 49 a group purportedly started by Ma'bad al-Juhanl (exe¬ 
cuted 80/699), a well-regarded hadlth transmitter whose father was a Com¬ 
panion of the Prophet. The single common point of doctrine unifying the 
Qadariyya seems to have been their assertion of human volition in moral acts 
(particularly sinful ones). The famous al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728)—a figure 
universally revered by later schools of law, theology, and Sufism 50 —likewise 
spoke forcefully in favor of a person’s ability to choose to sin (or not) and his 
consequent responsibility for his sin, arguing that God creates only good while 
evil stems either from man himself or from Satan. 51 The early Mu'tazila subse¬ 
quently developed the Qadari stress on human volition into a more robust doc¬ 
trine of free will, one in which human moral responsibility was held to depend 
on the fact that men not only chose and performed (fa’ata) their actions but 
positively “created” ( khaLaqa ) them as well. This view was widely denounced as 
compromising the unique status of God as the only Creator ( khdliq) and instan- 
tiator of all that exists. The Qadaris, whose doctrine was less formally devel¬ 
oped, became embroiled in politics, and their cause was taken up for a brief 
time on the occasion of a political revolt against the Umayyad caliph al-Walid 
b. Yazid (al-Walid 11) in the year 126/744. 52 The Qadari cause was eclipsed, how¬ 
ever, with the eventual political failure of the movement. The opposite, “jabri” 
impulse tended towards a strict determinism and categorical denial of human 
free will. This side of the debate was represented in its most extreme form 
by Jahm b. Safwan (d. 128/746), whose views on the issue seem to have been 
supported by the ruling Umayyads. Some have speculated that the Umayyads 
favored the jabri doctrine as a way of excusing their actions as simply the result 
of God’s determinative will and for which they could not be held morally (or 
politically) accountable. 53 

The second major debate was the abstruse and perplexing question of God’s 
relationship to the Qur’an as His word. Specifically, this question concerned 
whether the Qur’an, as God’s speech, was to be considered an “attribute” of the 


49 The name "Qadari” for this movement may seem counterintuitive, since qadar is almost 
always used with reference to God’s divine decree. Judd suggests that qadar here, how¬ 
ever, may have been meant as a reference to human beings’ ability (qadar) to determine 
and choose their own actions. Judd, "Early Qadariyya,” 45. 

50 On al-Hasan al-Basri and the multifaceted (and often contradictory) ways in which he is 
presented in early and medieval Islamic sources, see Mourad, Early Islam between Myth 
and History. 

51 Blankinship, "Early Creed,” 39. 

52 Al-Walid 11 was killed during this turmoil in April 126/744; this brought an end to his brief, 
one-year reign (which had begun only in February of the preceding year, 125/743). 

53 See, e.g., Blankinship, "Early Creed,” 38-39; Judd, "Early Qadariyya,” 51. 
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divine essence and therefore eternal ( qadlm) or, rather, separate from God’s 
essence and thus contingent and temporally originated ( muhdath )—or, as it 
was eventually described, “created” ( makhluq). 54 First formulated by al-Ja‘d b. 
Dirham 55 and subsequently propagated by his student, Jahm b. Safwan, 56 the 
notion that the Qur’an was not eternal but created may have been an attempt to 
safeguard the notion of God’s exclusive eternity in the face of Christian claims 
of Jesus’s divinity on the basis of his status as God’s word (kalimat Allah), or 
logos. 57 Yet the notion of a “created Qur’an” appears, by all accounts, to have 
stoked the ire of almost all contemporary Muslim scholars and, in fact, was 
deemed so pernicious a doctrine that it served to justify the execution of both 
al-Ja‘d b. Dirham and Jahm b. Safwan. The debate on the nature of the Qur’an 
became one of the most pivotal and divisive issues in early Muslim theology, 
and it formed the crux of a major showdown between theological “rationalists” 
and “textualists” in the mid-third/ninth century. The question of the Qur’an 
is also central to the concerns of this study because it relates directly to the 
question of the divine attributes—a question that forms the spine of Islamic 
theology and that lies at the very heart of Ibn Taymiyya’s main preoccupation 
in the Dar ’ ta arud. 

Several comments of a conceptual character are in order here regarding 
the nature and implications of these early debates, which manifest a distinct 
progression in terms of their abstraction, their use of a formal philosophical 


54 For an in-depth account of the issue of the createdness of the Qur’an, see the classic arti¬ 
cle of Wilferd Madelung, ‘‘The Origins of the Controversy Concerning the Creation of the 
Koran.” A useful shorter survey can be found in El-Bizri, “God: Essence and Attributes,” 
122-131. In addition to the view that the Qur’an must be either “created” ( makhluq) or else 
eternal {qadlm), there is an important intermediate position, critical to Ibn Taymiyya’s 
view on the issue, that the Qur’an is "non-created” (ghayr makhluq). See Hoover, “Perpet¬ 
ual Creativity,” 296. 

55 Executed by Khalid al-Qasrl sometime during his reign as governor of Iraq (105-120/724- 
738). See Judd, "Ja‘d b. Dirham,” Encyclopaedia of Islam—Three [hereafter ei 3 ] (2016-5), 
150. 

56 On whom see Schock, “Jahm b. Safwan.” 

57 See Gardet and Anawati, Introduction, 38 on the probable origin of this discussion in the 
Christian challenge of the logos. It is of note that not only Christian theology but also the 
Qur’an itself describes Jesus as “a word from Him [God]” (Q. Al ‘Imran 3:45). The early 
Muslims must have felt a pressing need to explain such verses in a manner consistent 
with Islamic monotheism in the face of Christian trinitarianism, particularly since it was 
the Christian understanding of the concept of the logos—ostensibly (in Christian eyes) 
embraced by the Qur’an as well—that underpinned the Christian doctrine of the divinity 
of Jesus. For the challenge of the “Sumaniyya” of Tirmidh, who may have been Buddhists, 
and their possible influence on the highly abstract and transcendentalizing theology of 
Jahm b. Safwan, see Nagel, History, 101-102. 
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nomenclature, and the degree to which their protagonists explicitly appealed 
to reason as the arbiter of competing theological claims. The first of these 
debates, the debate over free will and predestination, involved a crucial aspect 
of the relationship between man and God and directly implicated revelation 
inasmuch as it was related to different ways of interpreting scriptural asser¬ 
tions about God. This debate, though initially motivated by political events, 
involved the nature of God and turned on what was implied by certain dis¬ 
crete statements in revelation concerning that nature. The proponents of free 
will (Qadaris) reasoned that since God is just, 58 human beings must be acting 
freely as the authors and creators of their own deeds; this is necessary for their 
reward or punishment in the hereafter to be just. By contrast, the proponents 
of determinism (Jabris) reasoned that if God is all-powerful, 59 then His power 
must extend—as the Qur’an so clearly seems to state—to all things, including 
the actions of human beings. Were it not so, we might reason, then God would 
not be “powerful over all things.” 

The debate over free will is conceptually foundational for two reasons. First, 
it illustrates the manner in which early theological debate grew out of differ¬ 
ing interpretations of the Qur’an that emerged once questions were raised that 
had not been posed in the time of the Prophet or addressed explicitly by rev¬ 
elation. These questions left later protagonists to search for answers to new 
quandaries in the verses of the Qur’an. 60 The second reason for the impor¬ 
tance of the debate over free will is largely historical insofar as it discloses— 
now in the realm of theology—the same emerging fault line between two 


58 Numerous Qur’anic verses affirm, for instance, that God never does any injustice unto His 
servants. See, for instance, Q. At ‘Imran 3:108 (“And God wills no wrong for the worlds [i.e.. 
His creation]”), al-Kakf 18:49 ("And your Lord does wrong unto none”), and Fussilat 41:46 
(“And your Lord is in no wise unjust to [His] slaves”). Numerous other passages affirm that 
God does not wrong His servants, but rather they do wrong unto themselves. See, e.g., Q. At 
‘Imran 3:117; al-Tawba 9:70; Hud. 11:101; al-Nahl 16:33,16:118; al-Ankabut 29:40; al-Rum 30:9; 
and ai-Zukhruf 43:76. 

59 As per numerous verses of the Qur’an, such as al-Kahf 18:45: "And God has power over all 
things.” See also Q. al-Ahzab 33:27, Fatir 35:44, and al-Zukhruf 43:42. 

60 It is important, however, to underscore that the difference of opinion in this instance 
reflects not so much a “rational” exegesis of the text in contrast to an unreflective “liter¬ 
alism” but rather a differential emphasis placed on contradistinctive descriptions of God 
found in revelation. The Qur’an asserts that God is just; it likewise asserts that He is all- 
powerful. Revelation affirms both statements unequivocally, yet the implications of this 
twin affirmation for the question of the freedom or determinism of human action, once 
posed in this manner, are not elaborated, or even adumbrated, in the Qur’an. It is the chal¬ 
lenge of the theologian somehow to articulate an understanding of God that coherently 
and judiciously accounts for ait the various contradistinct attributes and qualities predi¬ 
cated of Him in revelation. 
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distinct epistemological approaches to revelation that had appeared earlier 
in the domains of Qur’an exegesis, grammar, hadlth., and law and that soon 
pitted faction against faction in a bitter ideological tussle that raged through¬ 
out the second/eighth and third/ninth centuries. The question of free will is 
thus foundational because it is the first instance of debate that clearly shows 
a transposition onto the theological plane of the nascent rationalist-textualist 
cleavage already operative in the other Islamic disciplines. 

The question of freedom and determinism, then, is essentially an exegeti- 
cal debate cast in moral-ethical terms, both in the sense that it carries impli¬ 
cations for human moral responsibility and in the sense that it attempts to 
account rationally, in human ethical terms, for God’s justice in the face of 
His unbounded might. This question stands in contrast to the debate con¬ 
cerning the nature of the Qur’an as the word of God, which involves more 
abstract considerations of an explicitly metaphysical and ontological order. 
That is, what was at stake in this debate was not whether God had spoken the 
Qur’an and what this might entail for human ethical, moral, and spiritual life 
but rather the very nature of God’s being, His relationship to His word, and 
the nuanced ontological questions pertaining to God’s essence, His attributes, 
and so forth. Furthermore, the terms in which this latter debate was conceived 
and the conceptual framework on the basis of which the problem itself was 
defined and discussed—“essence,” “attributes,” and so on—are a direct result of 
the influence of Greek philosophy and the discussions with Hellenized Chris¬ 
tian theologians in Syria and elsewhere. In such discussions, proto-Mu'tazill, 
rationalistically inclined theologians appealed directly and explicitly to rea¬ 
son ( c aql) and sought to adopt a consistent methodological rationalism as their 
choice method of inquiry. This rationalism was meant not merely to serve the 
hermeneutic objective of interpreting scriptural passages related to the nature 
of God but also to further the quasi-philosophical goal of delineating a con¬ 
ception of God’s nature in entirely rational terms and independently of the 
“constraints” of revelation. 

Thus, the debate over the ontological status of the Qur’an introduced into 
theological discussion, for the first time, a level of speculative abstraction (sup¬ 
plied by outside sources) that came to form a particular rational optic through 
which revelation was henceforth to be refracted. With the debate on the sta¬ 
tus of the Qur’an, we are no longer grappling with an intertextual, purely 
hermeneutical enterprise that is fully contained within the textual bounds of 
revelation. Rather, for the first time, we are witness to a speculative theological 
venture that makes claims in its own right, and independently of revelation, 
about how the nature of God “must be” according to the dictates of reason. 
This venture represented a systematic attempt to mold the understanding of 
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revelation to the contours of a rational framework that would henceforth dic¬ 
tate, on its own authority, the essential terms of analysis. 

3.1 The Translation Movement and the Impact of Greek Philosophy 
Despite the centrality of personal contact with a living philosophical tradi¬ 
tion and with Hellenized Christian theologians in the early Islamic period, 
the influence of Greek ideas on Muslim thought eventually came primarily— 
and profusely—in the form of Arabic translations of the Greek philosophi¬ 
cal corpus, made directly from Greek originals or from intermediate Syriac 
translations. 61 Although some Greek works—particularly medical and scien¬ 
tific treatises—were translated in late Umayyad times (that is, in the first half 
of the second/eighth century, before the Abbasid revolution of 132/750), it was 
not until well after the consolidation of Abbasid rule that the large-scale project 
of translation came into full swing. The Abbasid revolution brought about 
far-reaching changes on a number of levels, spelling a new era for kaldm as 
well as for a host of other intellectual disciplines and cultural pursuits. Polit¬ 
ically, the capital of the Muslim umma moved from Damascus to Baghdad, 
whereafter Syria and the Hijaz were no longer centers of innovative theological 
development. 62 Under the new order, religious knowledge and its cultivators 
received new prominence as the Abbasids explicitly promoted themselves as 
the defenders of a multiethnic and specifically Islamic order meant to super¬ 
sede the Umayyad order, which was based on the ethnic favoritism of Arabs. 63 
Such circumstances inaugurated an unprecedented efflorescence of kaldm, the 
technique of which was developed primarily in Iraq in an atmosphere favor¬ 
able to theological debate and with the patronage of the Abbasid authorities. 64 
Indeed, it was primarily at the caliphal court, where thinkers from various 
regions and intellectual proclivities regularly comingled, that the new theology 
was most highly refined and developed into a sophisticated arm of intellectual 
disputation. 65 

Although kaldm as a discrete discipline was already firmly established by the 
time of the illustrious Harun al-Rashid (r. 170-193/786-809) and although the 
term mutakallim is applied in the literature to some figures even before this 
period, information about the views of these early theologians is so scant that 


61 For a comprehensive treatment of the translation movement and the transmission of 
Greek learning into early Arab-Islamic society, see Gutas, Greek Thought. Also informa¬ 
tive is EndreK, ‘Athen, Alexandria, Bagdad, Samarkand.” 

62 Van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, 1:56. 

63 See the discussion in Gardet and Anawati, Introduction, 39-41. 

64 Van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, 1:55. 

65 Ibid., 1:56. 
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we cannot draw firm conclusions regarding their individual doctrines. In any 
case, it was the translation movement—particularly after the founding of the 
Bayt al-Hikma, or “House of Wisdom,” as a public institution in Baghdad by the 
Abbasid caliph Abu al-Abbas al-Ma’mun (r. 198-218/813-833)—that seems to 
have constituted the major impetus for the dramatic political rise of the first 
theological school proper, that of the Mu'tazila. 

table 1 Timeline of the development of the reason-revelation dichotomy in Islam before 

Ibn Taymiyya 


610 CE-ah 11/632 CE 

mid-first/seventh c. 
41/661 and after 


late first/seventh c. 

early second/eighth c. 

early to mid- 
second/eighth c. 


132/750 

early third/ninth c. 


ca. 205-235/820-850 


218-232/833-847 


early to mid- 
third/ninth c. 


The Qur’an encourages use of reason to arrive at faith; simultaneously declares rea¬ 
son limited. 

Beginnings of the sciences of Qur’anic exegesis, Arabic grammar, law, and hadlth. 

Capital of emerging Islamic empire moved to the cosmopolitan environment of 
Damascus. 

Muslims increasingly exposed to Hellenistic, Christian, Persian, and other influ¬ 
ences, causing early theologians to adopt some Greek methods and vocabulary to 
defend Islamic belief. 

Rise of the debate over free will and predestination. 

Rise of the debate over the createdness of the Qur’an. 

Some Greek texts, primarily medical and scientific, translated into Arabic. 

Emergence of methodological division in law between ahl al-ra’y and ahl al-hadlth. 

Beginnings of Mu'tazili school at the hands of Wasil b. Ata’ and ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd. 

Abbasid revolution. Capital of empire moved from Damascus to Baghdad. Theolog¬ 
ical speculation given new impetus under Abbasid rule. 

Bayt al-Hikma (“House of Wisdom”) founded in Baghdad by the caliph al-Ma’mun 
(r. 198-218/813-833). Massive translation of Greek philosophical texts begins. 

Al-Shafi ‘1 synthesizes methodologies of ahl al-ra’y and ahl al-hadlth by consecrating 
rational qiyas, along with firm adherence to hadlth, as basis of the law. 

Flourishing of the major architects of Mu'tazili theology. Assimilation of numerous 
Greek concepts and methods of argumentation. 

Mihna instituted by three consecutive Abbasid caliphs in an attempt to impose the 
Mu'tazill doctrine of the createdness of the Qur’an as official doctrine. 

Al-Kindl, first Muslim philosopher, flourishes. Shows clear Islamic doctrinal com¬ 
mitments, especially on the question of the non-eternality of the world, but his 
method is that of falsafa. 

Al-MuhasibI and Ibn Kullab active, both of whom shun Mu'tazill doctrine but begin 
using systematic rational methods to defend transmitted Sunni orthodoxy. 
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ca.233-237/848-851 


second half of 
third/ninth c. 

first half of fourth/ 
tenth c. 


late fourth/tenth to 
early fifth/eleventh c. 

early to mid¬ 
fifth/eleventh c. 

mid- to late fifth/ 
eleventh c. 

late fifth/eleventh to 
early sixth/twelfth c. 

second half of 
sixth/twelfth c. 


first half of sev¬ 
enth/thirteenth c. 

661-728/1263-1328 


The development of the reason-revelation dichotomy in Islam ( cont.) 


The caliph al-Wathiq turns on the Mu'tazila, ends the mihna, and reinstates Sunni 
orthodoxy. Ahmad b. Hanbal emerges as a hero for his refusal to capitulate to the 
inquisition. 

Influence of the theological style of al-Muhasibi and Ibn Kullab spreads, comple¬ 
mented by the similar work of figures like Ibn Qutayba and al-QalanisI. 

Emergence of the traditionalist creed of al-TahawI. Active period of other tradi¬ 
tionalist voices, such as al-Tabari and Hanbalis like al-Khallal, al-Barbaharl, and Ibn 
Khuzayma. 

Al-Ash‘arl breaks from the Mu'tazila at age forty but uses their rational method to 
launch a full-fledged defense of inherited orthodox creed. 

Al-Farabi flourishes. Explicitly theorizes the outward sense of revelation as being for 
the masses only. 

Al-Baqillani flourishes in the second generation after al-Ash‘arI, strongly reinforcing 
the foundations of Ash'ari thought and bringing the “old doctrine” of the school to 
its highest point. 

Active period of Ibn SIna, whose philosophical system exercises a major impact on 
kalam and practically all subsequent Islamic thought. 

Flourishing of al-Juwaynl, first Ash'arl theologian to feel the full force of Ibn SIna’s 
influence. Considered a crossover figure between early and later Ash'arl school. 

Al-Ghazall pens scathing attack on the philosophers but incorporates logical meth¬ 
ods of faisafa into theology and legal theory. Explicitly endorses ta’wll. Adopts cer¬ 
tain esotericist doctrines as well. 

Ibn Rushd flourishes. Defends Aristotelianism and responds to al-Ghazall point for 
point. Writes Fast al-maqat on the necessity of upholding the literal sense of revela¬ 
tion for the common people while reserving the real truth, gained through reason, 
for the philosophical elite. 

Flourishing of Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi, seminal figure of the later Ash'arl school whose 
work represents a sophisticated philosophical theology. Al-Razi further elaborates 
the universal rule of interpretation articulated by al-Ghazall and targeted by Ibn 
Taymiyya in the Dar‘ ta'arud. 

Active period of Shihab al-DIn al-Suhrawardl and rise of the IshraqI, or “Illumina- 
tionist,” school of philosophy. 

Flourishing of Ibn ‘Arab!, seminal figure in later Sufi thought, strongly criticized by 
Ibn Taymiyya for his monistic ontology. 

Life and work of Ibn Taymiyya. 
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4 The Mu'tazila 

The first speculations of the Mu'tazila can be traced back to the last decade 
of the Umayyad dynasty, just prior to the Abbasid revolution. 66 The origin of 
Mu'tazill thought is normally attributed to Wasil b. ‘Ata’ (d. 131/748 or 749)— 
who is said to have separated from (i tazala) the circle of al-Hasan al-Basrl over 
the question of the status of the grave sinner 67 —and to Wash’s contemporary 
Amr b. ‘Ubayd (d. 144/761), though the main architects of the school died sev¬ 
eral generations later, between 204/820 and 224/840. In terms of methodology, 
the early Mu'tazila seem to have relied principally on the styles of reasoning 
and argumentation that had been developed in the indigenous Islamic sciences 
of Arabic grammar and law, 68 as well as Qur’an exegesis and hadlth . 69 Eventu¬ 
ally, however, the mature Mu'tazill school reinforced its intellectual armature 
by adopting numerous aspects of Greek reasoning and methods of argumen¬ 
tation over the course of early Abbasid rule. 70 

Of the famous so-called five principles ( al-usul al-khamsa) of the Mu'ta¬ 
zila 71 —first articulated, most likely, by Abu al-Hudhayl al-‘Allaf (d. between 
226/840 and 235/850) 72 —the most important for our topic is the first princi¬ 
ple, involving the notion of tawhld, since it touches directly on the question of 
the divine attributes, one of Ibn Taymiyya’s overriding preoccupations in the 
Dar\ The three main aspects of the Mu'tazill notion of tawhld are (1) the denial 
of the distinctiveness of the essential attributes of God, such as knowledge, 
power, and speech; (2) the denial of the eternality ( qidam ), or “uncreatedness,” 
of the Qur’an; and (3) the radical denial of resemblance between God and any 
created thing ( tanzlh ). 73 Indeed, the doctrines the Mu'tazila most vehemently 


66 Van Ess, Flowering, 123. For an overview of the scholarship on the origins and rise of the 
Mu'tazila, see el-Omari, ‘‘The Mu'tazilite Movement (1),” 152-154. 

67 Sarah Stroumsa, however, makes a plausible argument in support of Goldziher’s thesis 
that the name “Mu'tazila,” derived from the verb i'tazala, is in reference to the asceti¬ 
cism of the movement’s founders (and, hence, their i'tizal of—or separation from and 
renunciation of—the world). See Stroumsa, “The Beginnings of the Mu'tazila Reconsid¬ 
ered.” 

68 Blankinship, “Early Creed,” 50-51. 

69 Daiber, Islamic Thought in the Dialogue of Cultures, 19. 

70 See Blankinship, “Early Creed,” 50-51. 

71 On which see Watt, Islamic Philosophy and Theology, 48-53, as well as Bennett, “Mu'tazilite 
Movement (11),” 146-147 and 152-156. 

72 Blankinship, “Early Creed,” 47. 

73 Watt, Formative Period, 242. On the Mu'tazill conception of the divine attributes, see also 
Bennett, “Mu'tazilite Movement (11),” 152-154. 
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opposed were predestination and anthropomorphism, 74 the latter of which 
they regularly sought to neutralize through figurative interpretation, or ta’wll. 

In addition to these five principles, Mu'tazil! thinkers were also united by 
an apologetic program that was motivated by a common zeal to defend the 
core doctrines of Islam against the arguments put forth by the adherents of 
other religions, as well as against groups of their Muslim co-religionists whom 
they deemed to have compromised God’s unique and incomparable nature by 
clinging to what they (the Mu'tazila) considered an overly literal and, there¬ 
fore, overtly anthropomorphic understanding of scripture. Most important to 
our topic is the way in which Mu'tazil! thinkers sought to realize this defensive 
project through a shared interpretive methodology that consisted in applying 
reason (as they conceived of it) as rigorously and consistently as possible to 
all questions of a theological nature, even if—critically—the conclusions they 
reached ended up contradicting the plain sense of the Qur’anic text. 

The Mu'tazila, through their theological and polemical engagements, adopt¬ 
ed a large number of Greek concepts and methods of reasoning and argumen¬ 
tation, leaving it to later scholars to sift through the spoils to determine which 
of these were truly assimilable to Islamic thought. As a result of this process, 
many ideas were retained and absorbed into Sunni kalam, such that Greek 
ideas “came to dominate one great wing of Islamic theology, namely, rational 
or philosophical theology.” 75 Yet since the majority of Sunni scholars generally 
regarded the Mu'tazila as heretics, Mu'tazil! doctrines and theses could not 
simply be taken over by mainstream thought, at least not in the same form 
in which the Mu'tazila had presented them. The result was that such ideas 
often exercised only an indirect influence—a reality that Ibn Taymiyya sensed 
acutely and that, in fact, he held responsible for a great deal of what had “gone 
wrong” in later Islamic theology. 76 Thus, although the Mu'tazil! school was 
eventually defeated, it nevertheless influenced permanently not only the form 
of, but also the problems dealt with, in all subsequent kalam. 


5 Non-speculative Theology and the Legacy of Ahmad b. Hanbal 

Throughout the third/ninth century, there were a number of figures who up¬ 
held conservative doctrinal positions but who nevertheless engaged to some 


74 Van Ess, Flowering, 31. 

75 Watt, Formative Period, 249. 

76 See below, p. 102 ff. on Ibn Taymiyya’s understanding and assessment of the intellectual 
tradition he inherited. 
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extent, even if by way of refutation and disavowal, with the newly developing 
science of (Mu'tazill) kaldm. Indeed, the fifth-/eleventh-century Ash'ari theolo¬ 
gian Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadl (d. 429/1037 or 1038) includes in his Kitdb Usul 
al-dln a section on the “mutakallimun of ahl al-sunna” among whom some were 
prominent in the science of hadith 77 For our purposes, then, a “theologian” 
is not strictly a rationalist theologian in the way of the Mu'tazila but anyone 
who explicitly and consciously articulated views on the pressing theological 
matters of the day, regardless of the extent to which he may or may not have 
relied on or articulated his views in terms of the rationalistic framework of the 
emerging science of kaldm. It is precisely such men who took explicit stands 
on theological issues, albeit while consciously avoiding or openly opposing the 
rationalistic program of the Mu'tazila, that I refer to as “non-speculative the¬ 
ologians” and whose style of engagement in theological debates I have labeled 
“non-speculative theology.” 78 

The non-speculative approach to theology, which eventually came to be 
most closely associated with the Hanball school, 79 was, in fact, favored—es¬ 
pecially before the triumphant rise of the Ash'arl and Maturldl style of kaldm 
in the fifth/eleventh century—by a substantial number of scholars from all 


77 Watt, Formative Period, 279. See ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadl, Kitdb Usui al-din, 333-334. 
Al-Baghdadl identifies two figures as the ‘‘first mutakallimun of ahl al-sunna" among the 
Companions: ‘All b. Abl Talib, on account of his theological disputations with the Khawarij 
and the Qadariyya, and Abd Allah b. ‘Umar (d. 73/693), also for his debates with the 
Qadariyya. Among the first mutakallimun of ahl al-sunna in the generation of the Suc¬ 
cessors al-Baghdadl identifies ‘Umar b. Abd al-Aziz (d. 101/720), Zayd b. ‘All b. al-Husayn 
(d. 122/740; the great-grandson of ‘All b. Abi Talib), al-Hasan al-Basrl, al-Sha‘bI (d. between 
104/722 or 723 and 106/724 or 725), and al-Zuhrl (d. 124/742), followed by Ja'far al-Sadiq 
(d. 148/765) in the following generation. Finally, as the first mutakallimun among the 
jurists and authorities ( arbab) of the legal schools he names Abu Hanlfa (d. 150/767) 
and al-Shafi‘i, followed by the students of al-Shafi‘i “who combined knowledge of law 
(fiqh) and theology ( kaldm ).” These students of al-Shafi‘i include specifically al-Harith 
al-Muhasibl (d. 243/857), Abu ‘All al-Karabisi (d. 245/859 or 248/862), Abu Ya'qub al- 
Buwayti (d. 231/846), Harmala b. Yahya (d. 243/858), and Dawud al-Asbahanl (al-Zahiri) 
(d. 270/884). [n. B Al-Baghdadl lists “Harmala al-Buwayti,” hut “Harmala” and “al-Buwayti” 
are, in fact, two separate figures. I have listed them both here, though it is not altogether 
clear whether al-Baghdadl meant to list both or just one of them.] 

78 The term “non-speculative theology” I employ here is roughly equivalent in scope and 
implication to the Arabic term usul al-din, which refers in a general sense to Islamic 
creedal commitments and their foundations {usul) —both scriptural and rational—with¬ 
out, however, implying a commitment to or an endorsement of the particular rationalistic 
approach and dialectical style normally implied by the term kaldm. 

79 On the formation and development of Hanball thought, especially as a theological orien¬ 
tation, see Hoover, “Hanball Theology,” esp. 627-630. 
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the major legal schools. This was particularly true of early Malik! and Shafi'T 
scholars, but it also holds for a number of prominent early Hanafis, who, 
in legal matters, tended to accord a greater role to reasoned opinion (ray) 
and other extra-textual methods, such as istiksdn (juristic preference), that 
were often disapproved of by other schools. So although a certain strand of 
Hanafis accepted kaldm and the conclusions to which it led and although a 
number of prominent Mu'tazills were also Hanafi in legal madhhab (pi. ma- 
dhahib), it is by no means the case that the early Hanafis were, as a group, 
automatically or immediately inclined to theological rationalism. 80 Indeed, 
there is a contrasting, more cautious Hanafi attitude that was apprehensive 
of rationalistic kaldm, as evidenced by the famous creed of Abu Ja'far al- 
Tahawl (d. 321/933), a prominent Hanafi authority and leading scholar of hadlth 
who, in general, insisted on hewing closely to the terms of the Qur’an and 
Sunna. 81 

The final piece of the puzzle on the third-/ninth-century Islamic theological 
scene is represented by those who opposed the methods and conclusions of 
(Mu'tazill) kaldm outright but who nevertheless put forward explicit doctrines 
on controversial issues of theology. In general, such men belonged to the group 
that the sources designate as ahl al-hadlth, the most influential of whom was 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855), 82 founder of the fourth Sunni legal school, of 
which Ibn Taymiyya was a loyal adherent. 83 Ibn Taymiyya, as we shall see, has 
much praise for Ibn Hanbal’s keen intellect, a judgement shared by contempo¬ 
rary Western scholars such as Watt, who says of Ibn Hanbal that “he was clearly 
a man of powerful intellect capable of adopting a coherent view in matters 
of great complexity.” 84 On the other hand, Watt’s claim—typical of an earlier 
generation of Western scholarship—that Ibn Hanbal “rejected [altogether] the 
rational methods of the Mutakallimun and insisted on deriving religious doc- 


80 On the “traditionalization” of the Hanafi school in the third/ninth century, see Melchert, 
Formation, 54-60. 

81 Watt, Formative Period, 284. Watt mentions this specifically with regard to whether the 
verbalization (lafz) of the Qur’an during recitation is "created” or “uncreated,” though al- 
Tahawi’s circumspection on this issue can be generalized to his approach as a whole. For 
a translation of al-Tahawi’s creed with an extensive introduction and notes, see Hamza 
Yusuf, The Creed of Imam al-Tahawi. On the development of theology among Hanafis from 
the time of Abu Hanifa through the founding of the Maturidi school in the fourth/tenth 
century, see Rudolph, "Hanafi Theological Tradition and Maturidism.” 

82 On whom see especially Melchert, Ahmad ibn Hanbal 

83 With some qualifications, as discussed in chapter 2. 

84 Watt, Formative Period, 291. 
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trines and legal rules solely from the Qur’an and the Traditions” 85 must be 
nuanced in light of more recent studies. Binyamin Abrahamov, for instance, has 
shown that many in the traditionalist camp indeed used rational arguments— 
sometimes even kalam -style proofs—in addition to direct appeals to the 
Qur’an and kadlth in order to establish a given point of theology. 86 Ibn Tay- 
miyya, incidentally, makes a very similar point, as we explore further in chap¬ 
ter 2. 87 

Prominent Hanballs of this period include Abu Bakr al-Khallal (d. 311/923), 
al-Hasan b. All al-Barbahafi (d. 329/941), and Ibn Khuzayma (d. 311/924). Yet 
not all kadlth scholars who took public positions on theological matters were 
followers of Ibn Hanbal. Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889), for instance, who lived 
about one generation after Ibn Hanbal, deemed himself a member of the ahl 
al-kadltk but not necessarily a follower of Ibn Hanbal, whom he considered 
“only one of at least a dozen distinguished scholars of this party.” 88 The famous 
Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari (d. 310/923), known primarily for his forty-volume 
historical chronicle 89 but who also founded a legal school (which, however, 
did not survive in the long run), also held theological views that were, by 
and large, very close to those held by this group of scholars. Nevertheless, al- 
Tabari is not usually thought of as a Hanbal!, and, in fact, he drew the ire of 
the Hanballs in the last year or so of his life, apparently for conceding certain 
Mu'tazill theses regarding some of the seemingly anthropomorphic passages 
of the Qur’an. 90 These various names and tendencies serve to demonstrate the 
extent to which there existed “orthodox,” primarily non-speculative Sunni (as 
opposed to Mu'tazili) theologians even before the time of Abti al-Hasan al- 
Ash'ari in the early fourth/tenth century. 


85 Ibid. 

86 See Abrahamov, “Scripturalist and Traditionalist Theology,” 273-274, where he details Ibn 
Hanbal’s use of the kalam argument from disjunction ( taqslm ) to prove the impossibility 
of God’s being present (i.e., in His essence, as opposed to with His knowledge) in each and 
every place. 

87 See, e.g., Dar‘, 7:154, lines 7-8 in reference to Ahmad b. Hanbal’s use of definitive proofs 
(aclilla qat'cyya) based in both reason ( r aql) and revelation ( naql). 

88 Watt, Formative Period, 296. 

89 Entitled Tarikh al-rusul wa-l-muluk (History of prophets and kings). 

90 See van Ess, Flowering, 60-61. 
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6 The Mihna and Its Aftermath 

The clash between Mu'tazil! rationalistic theology, on the one hand, and the 
non-speculative, or minimally speculative, amodal adherence to the overt 
meaning of scripture (as propounded by the founders of the main Sunni legal 
schools, master hadith critics, and figures like al-Baghdadi’s mutakallimun of 
ahl al-sunna), on the other hand, came to a head in the first half of the third/ 
ninth century with the infamous mihna, or “inquisition.” 91 At issue in the mihna 
was the highly contentious question encountered above concerning the “cre- 
atedness” of the Qur’an. Though remembered primarily as a theological dis¬ 
pute, the mihna had important political ramifications and was symptomatic 
of a wider struggle for legitimacy and religious authority between the office of 
the caliph and the collective body of religious scholars, or i uLama’ . 92 During 
the reign of three successive Abbasid caliphs, 93 all religious scholars, judges, 
and other notables, particularly in Baghdad and its immediate environs, were 
forced publicly to endorse the Mu'tazil! doctrine that the Qur’an was “created” 
(niakhluq) rather than eternal ( qadlm ). 94 Those who refused were imprisoned, 
beaten, and, in some cases, killed. While the vast majority of ‘ulanth’ relented 
under such pressing duress, a few stalwart souls held out, braving torment and 
humiliation to uphold what was widely considered the orthodox position of 
the early community ( salaf) and authoritative scholars ( a’imma ) of the first 
two centuries of Islam: namely, that the Qur’an was the eternal and uncreated 
word of God, an intrinsic and inseparable part of His essence and not a creation 
extrinsic to the divine being and originated in time like the created universe 
and all that it contains. Among those few who defied the inquisition authorities 
and refused to flinch under any circumstances was, most prominently, Ahmad 
b. Hanbal. 95 


91 For a summary of these events, see Hurvitz, “al-Ma’mun (r. 198/813-218/833) and the 
Mihna'.' 

92 For a discussion of the political dimensions of the mihna and its connection to the struggle 
over ultimate religious authority, see Zaman, Religion and Politics. For a different perspec¬ 
tive on the possible causes of the mihna, see Nawas, “Reexamination” and Nawas, “Mihna.” 

93 The first of whom was the caliph al-Ma’mun (d. 218/833),son of the famed Harun al-Rashid 
(d. 193/809). On al-Ma’mun, see Cooperson, Al-Ma'mun. 

94 This doctrine was held by a number of Hanafis as well, and it has been argued that the 
mihna was largely aimed at supporting rationalist and semi-rationalist trends more gen¬ 
erally against an "increasingly assertive traditionalism.” Hoover, “Hanball Theology,” 628. 

95 The one other person who held out indefinitely—until he finally died in chains while 
being transported back to Baghdad from the Byzantine border, where he and Ibn Han¬ 
bal had been interrogated under the caliph’s personal supervision—was a scholar by the 
name of Muhammad b. Nuh al-'Ijli (d. 218/833). Melchert, Ahmad ibn. Hanbal, 11. 
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In the year 232/847, the tables were turned on the Mu'tazila when the caliph 
Ja'far b. al-Mu‘tasim al-Mutawakkil (r. 232-247/847-861) succeeded his brother, 
Abu J a'far al-Wathiq (r. 227-232/842-847), and deposed the Mu'tazila, 96 remov¬ 
ing them from their posts and initiating a downhill spiral from which they 
never fully recovered. Though the Mu'tazila remained a strong theological (and 
sometimes political) voice in pockets beyond the central Abbasid lands for sev¬ 
eral centuries, they became increasingly marginalized from mainstream schol¬ 
arly discourse. 97 

In the wake of the mihna, a group of theologians emerged in Baghdad whose 
doctrinal positions were close to the views of Ibn Hanbal and of those Hanafis 
and others who had remained aloof from Mu'tazili methods and had refused to 
debate theological issues on the terms set by kalam . 98 One figure in this emerg¬ 
ing group was the famous early Sufi al-Harith al-Muhasibi (d. 243/857)," a 
contemporary of Ahmad b. Hanbal who, in spite of his essentially traditionalist 
orientation, nevertheless incurred Ibn Hanbal’s wrath merely for engaging with 
the discourse of kalam in order to refute it. Ibn Hanbal seems to have deemed 
this engagement in and of itself a dangerous endorsement of the legitimacy 
of the methods and assumptions of kalam } 00 Other figures who engaged in 
kalam discourse at this time include Abu al-‘Abbas al-Qalanisi 101 and the afore¬ 
mentioned Ibn Qutayba. 102 Ibn Qutayba and al-Muhasibi can be understood as 


96 On the reversal of the mihna and the period immediately succeeding it, see Melchert, 
“Religious Policies.” 

97 Watt, Islamic Philosophy and Theology, 53. 

98 It is important to remember that kalam at this time was more or less an entirely Mu'tazili 
affair, which explains why some were so adamantly opposed to it; it had not yet been 
integrated into mainstream discourse or rendered “safe” in the eyes of more circumspect, 
traditionally-minded individuals. 

99 Major studies on al-Muhasibi include van Ess, Die Gedankenwelt des Harit al-Muhasibi; 
de Crussol, Le role de la raison dans la reflexion ethique d’Al-Muhasibi] and, more recently, 
Picken, Spiritual Purification in Islam. See summary treatment in Bin Ramli, “Predecessors 
of Ash'arism,” 219-221. 

100 Bin Ramli, “Predecessors of Ash'arism,” 219. On the relationship between al-Harith al- 
Muhasibi and Ahmad b. Hanbal, see Picken, “Ibn Hanbal and al-Muhasibi.” 

101 The place and dates of al-Qalanisi’s birth and death are not known with precision. Ibn 
‘Asakir (d. 571/1176) describes him as “a contemporary, though not a pupil, of Abu al- 
Hasan al-Ash‘ari” (min mu'asiriAbial-Hasan, rahimahu Allah, la min talamidhatihi). See 
Ibn ‘Asakir, Tabyin kadhib al-muftari, 398. On al-Qalanisi more generally, see al-Salali, ArcC 
al-Kullabiyya, 73-78, as well as Gimaret, “Cet autre theologien sunnite” (summarized in 
Bin Ramli, “Predecessors of Ash'arism,” 221-223). 

102 Regarding the divine attributes, for instance, Ibn Qutayba took the position that God’s 
essence and acts could not be fully comprehended by reason. Rather, the essential reality 
of such matters lay inherently and irremediably beyond full human comprehension, such 
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treading a middle path between the practitioners of kaldm as it had developed 
up to their day and those who refused even to engage with its discourse. 103 

Another theologian of great influence in the period immediately following 
the mihna was Abd Allah b. Kullab (d. ca. 241/855), 104 who played a central role 
in the movement for the acceptance of kaldm and its methods among main¬ 
stream Sunnis. 105 Though Ibn Kullab largely inclined towards the substantive 
doctrines of the Hanbali-style traditionalists, 106 he is famous for the view— 
which became standard in subsequent Ash'ari doctrine—that the divine attri¬ 
butes are neither identical to God nor other than God. 107 In sum, al-Muhasibl, 
Ibn Kullab, and al-Qalanisi can be seen as the immediate forerunners of al- 
Ash'ari; they were “semi-rationalists” 108 who used some measure of kaldm argu¬ 
mentation in defending (more or less) traditionalist theological positions. 109 


7 Nascent Ash'ari Thought and the Early Kalam 

7.1 al-Ash’ari 

Abu al-Hasan al-Ash'arl (d. 324/935 or 936), 110 a descendent of the famous Com¬ 
panion of the Prophet Abu Musa al-Ash'arl (d. ca. 42/662), 111 hailed from the 
city of Basra but spent most of his life in Baghdad, the capital of the Abbasid 


that attempting to confine any such truths within perfectly transparent rational categories 
could only lead to their distortion. Nagel, History, 135. 

103 Al-Muhasibi, for instance, attempted to respond to the Mu'tazila by “develop [ing] the 
concept of a certain alignment of God’s actions and those of His creatures,” that is, by 
“rationalizing” the divine attributes to some degree—even if slight—in order to bring 
them more within the range of human rational apprehension. Ibid., 140. 

104 On Ibn Kullab, see van Ess, “Ibn Kullab and His School,” 263-267. For a more specific 
discussion of Ibn Kullab’s role in the mihna, see van Ess, “Ibn Kullab und die Mihna” (sub¬ 
sequently published in French as “Ibn Kullab et la Mihna”). 

105 Watt, Formative Period, 288. 

106 Bin Ramli, “Predecessors of Ash’arism,” 218. 

107 Ibid., 217. 

108 Ibid., 223-224. 

109 Watt, Formative Period, 288; Bin Ramli, “Predecessors of Ash’arism,” 217. 

110 There is some uncertainty concerning al-Ash‘ari’s death date. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi 
(d. 463 / 1071 ) reports three possible dates: ( 1 ) the 330 S/ 940 S; ( 2 ) between 320/932 and 
330 / 941 : and ( 3 ) the precise year 324/935 or 936 , which he reports on the authority of Ibn 
Hazm. See al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, Tarikh Baghdad, 13 : 260 . Kahhala reports the same three 
dates (the second on the authority of the Ottoman historian and chronicler Tafkopriizade 
[d. 968 / 1561 ]) and concludes that the most likely date is 324/935 or 936 . See Kahhala, 
Mu'jam al-mu’allifin, 7 : 35 . 

111 The death date of Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari is also a matter of considerable uncertainty, with 
various dates given in the sources as ah 41, 42, 50, 52, or 53. The most likely date seems to 
be 42/662. Vaglieri, “al-Ash‘ari, Abu Musa,”£/ 2 ,1:694-696. 
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empire. In Baghdad, he dedicated himself to the religious sciences, eventu¬ 
ally emerging as the top student of the leading Mu'tazill authority of his day, 
Abu All al-Jubba’I (d. 303/915 or 916). Around the age of forty, al-Ash'arl experi¬ 
enced an abrupt change of heart after a dream in which the Prophet visited him 
and urged him to defend the Sunna (as transmitted through hadltk). Al-Ash'arl 
thereupon publicly recanted Mu'tazill doctrine, 112 completely abandoned the 
pursuit of kaldm, and devoted himself exclusively to the study of the Qur’an 
and hadlth. In a subsequent vision, however, the Prophet reproved al-Ash'arl, 
clarifying that while he had commanded him to defend the doctrines reported 
on his authority, he had not commanded him to give up rational methods of 
argumentation. Al-Ash'arl thus dedicated the remainder of his life to working 
out a methodology for systematically defending revealed doctrines on the basis 
of rational argumentation. 113 

Al-Ash'arl adopted theological positions close to those of Ahmad b. Hanbal 
but sought to support these positions on the basis of reasoned argument. 114 
The novelty in al-Ash'ari’s approach can be discerned in the fact that even 
when, in the course of an argument, he quotes from the Qur’an, it can be 
seen that he is building up a “considerable structure of rational argument” 
around the verses. 115 And while it is true that Ahmad b. Hanbal had made 
some cautious use of rational argumentation, al-Ash'arl went farther by argu¬ 
ing unapologetically for the legitimacy of systematically defending theological 
doctrines by means of formal rational argumentation based on the very meth¬ 
ods developed and employed by the Mu'tazila, whose substantive theological 
doctrine he had so resolutely rejected. Al-Ash'arl even sought to justify this 
approach by arguing that the Qur’an itself contained the germ of certain ratio¬ 
nal methods the Mu'tazila had employed. 116 For this reason, most Hanballs of 


112 For an account of al-Ash‘ari’s public dispute with his master, al-Jubba’I, that occurred 
around the same time and that also contributed to his loss of faith in the Mu'tazill creed, 
see Fakhry, History, 204-205. On the rise of Ash'ari kaldm more generally, see Thiele, 
“Between Cordoba and Nisabur.” 

113 Watt, Islamic Philosophy and Theology, 64-65. For the main differences between Mu'tazill 
theology and the theology eventually developed by al-Ash'arl, see Thiele, “Between Cor¬ 
doba and Nisabur,” 226-229. 

114 On al-Ash'ari’s view of the nature and function of reason in theological matters, see Frank, 
“Al-As‘ari’s Conception.” 

115 Watt, Formative Period, 307. See also Watt, Islamic Philosophy and Theology, 66: “When he 
[al-Ash'arl] quotes a verse and argues from it, he is not simply quoting (as some other writ¬ 
ers did) but is placing the verse within a setting of rational conceptions, and he has other 
arguments which do not depend on quotations”—a description that is equally apt for Ibn 
Taymiyya’s methodology. 

116 Nagel, History, 152. This is a critical point since Ibn Taymiyya also stresses the Qur’an’s use 
of rational argumentation and consciously tries to develop a notion of reason that grows 
out of and is congruent with the Qur’an. 
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al-Ash'ari’s day rejected him and his followers since they, like their leader, 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, considered the very use of formalized kaldm a dangerous 
capitulation to methods and assumptions that, in and of themselves, were 
invalid and without foundation. 117 

In terms of substantive doctrine, al-Ash'arl differed from the Hanballs in that 
he took an explicit position on the question of the divine attributes, initially 
raised by the Mu'tazila, 118 in contrast to the Hanballs’ strict amodal (bi-id kayf) 
approach. Al-Ash'arl’s position allows some measure of analogy between the 
attributes of God and those human attributes designated by the same name, in 
accordance with an attenuated form of the Mu'tazill principle of qiyas al-gha’ib 
c ald al-shdhid (or cil-qiyas bi-l-shahid i ala al-ghcCib), that is, drawing an analog¬ 
ical inference from the “visible” ( shahid ) world of our empirical experience to 
the “invisible” ( ghd’ib ) world of unseen realities that lie beyond our sense per¬ 
ception. 119 By cautiously adopting this principle in a moderated form, al-Ash'arl 
tried to steer a middle course between the radical views of the Mu'tazila 120 and 
those of the strictest Hanballs. 121 Thomas Nagel sums up al-Ash'arl’s position 
on the divine attributes by explaining that 

they [the attributes] were not merely some phantom of the necessarily 
human language of revelation. To be sure, when the Koran spoke of God’s 
hands, it meant something that exclusively referred to God’s reality, but 
it also had a comparable reference point in the realm of human expe¬ 
rience. . . . Expressions in the revelation such as hand, face, etc., which 


117 See, e.g., ibid., 178. 

118 For an extended discussion of al-Ash‘ari’s position on the divine attributes in his various 
works, see Allard, Le probleme, 173-285. 

119 Nagel, History, 153. We deal with the question of qiyas al-gha’ib ‘ala al-shdhid, which is 
central to Ibn Taymiyya’s methodology and approach to the divine attributes, in detail in 
chapter 6. 

120 This inference from the seen to the unseen was one of the Mu'tazill principles that al- 
Ash'ari initially adopted but attempted to bend to his own purposes. He seems to have con¬ 
cluded that the Mu'tazila were not wrong in principle to draw such inferences with regard 
to the divine attributes (otherwise we would have no way of relating to the attributes at 
all); however, in their attempt to achieve maximum rational consistency, the Mu'tazila had 
pushed the principle so far that they committed precisely that kind of tashblh from which 
they had originally fled. Thus, they essentially came to conceive of the divine attributes as 
being subject to the very same sorts of limitations that apply to human attributes denoted 
by the same name. It is for this reason that, in an effort to avoid likening God to created 
things, they ultimately denied the divine attributes altogether. Because they had essen¬ 
tially assimilated ( shabbahu) God’s attributes to man’s, the Mu'tazila drew the inexorable 
conclusion that affirming any of the divine attributes necessarily involved likening God 
to creation (tashblh). 

121 See Nagel, History, 154; also Thiele, “Between Cordoba and Nisabur,” 227-228. 
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God Himself chose, were by no means metaphors! But neither must they 
be understood in purely human-physical terms. Rather, they were real 
attributes whose true nature man was not able to recognize. 122 

AI-Ash'ari’s theological treatise al-Ibdna \an usul cil-diycina 123 has been de¬ 
scribed as a turning point in Islamic theology, a kind of bridge work between 
the earlier credos (like that of al-TahawI) and the later dogmatic treatises, such 
as those of al-Ghazall, al-BaydawI (d. 685/1286 or 691/1292), al-Ijl (d. 756/1355), 
or al-Sanus! (d. 895/1490). 124 In the Ibana, which may be his first work after 
embracing Sunnism, 125 al-Ash'arl shows no compromise with Mu'tazill doc¬ 
trines or methods whatsoever. In a later work, MaqdLdt al-Isldmiyyln (Theologi¬ 
cal doctrines of the Muslims), however, his tone is calmer and his positions are 
less black and white, as he is freer to “take the spoils from defeated Mu'tazil- 
ism and enrich therewith a henceforth orthodox kalam " 126 (which, for Ibn 
Taymiyya, it might be added, is precisely where al-Ash'arl went wrong). 127 


122 Nagel, History, 154. 

123 For the Arabic text of this work with an English translation, see Klein, Abu’l-Hasan 'Alt ibn 
IsmaTl al-As'ari's al-Ibanah 'an usul ad-diyanah. 

124 Gardet and Anawati, Introduction, 60. 

125 The chronology of the Ibana is disputed. Gardet and Anawati ( Introduction , 60) follow 
Wensinck (Muslim Creed, 93) in suggesting that the Ibana was al-Ash‘ari’s first post¬ 
conversion work. Allard (Le probleme, 250-251), by contrast, dates it to around the year 
3!5/9 2 7 or 9 2 $, placing it after al-Ash‘ari’s other major works, including Risala ila ah! al- 
thaghr, Kitab al-Luma‘, and Istihsan al-khawdft "dm al-kalam [also known by the title Kitab 
al-Hathth ‘ala al-bahth —on which see Frank, “Al-Ash‘arl’s Kitab al-hathth 'ala l-Bahth”]. 
Note that Ibn Taymiyya also considered the Ibana to be al-Ash‘arTs last work on theology, 
one that represented his final view on theological matters. On various views concern¬ 
ing the authenticity of and the relationship among al-Ash‘ari’s various works, see Thiele, 
“Between Cordoba and Nisabur,” 227, n. 2. 

126 Gardet and Anawati, Introduction, 60. The difference in the tone of al-Ash‘ari’s various 
treatises has also been interpreted as a function of each work’s respective audience. Watt 
(Formative Period, 306-307), for instance, follows Allard’s view that al-Ash‘ari’s al-Luma' 
was directed to the Mu'tazila and other mutakallimun, whereas the Ibana contains argu¬ 
ments specifically addressed to the Hanbalis—a point that perhaps explains its more 
strident, less compromising tone. See Allard, Le probleme, esp. 215-285. Yet we must bear 
in mind that al-Ash‘ari also seems to have written the work Istihsan al-khawd ft ‘ilm al- 
kalam (The vindication of the use of the science of kalam) with a Hanbali audience in 
mind, in this case to convince them of the legitimacy and appropriateness, or “permis¬ 
sibility” (“istihsan” here presumably being used in its legal sense), of engaging in kalam. 
These positions are perhaps not incompatible since a strict Hanbali (recall Ahmad b. Han- 
bal) would have objected to any rationalistic (understood here in the pejorative sense of 
pseudo-rational) defense of theological doctrines, regardless how conservative and tradi¬ 
tionalist the positions defended. For the Arabic text of al-Ash‘ari’s Istihsan with an English 
translation, see McCarthy, The Theology of al-Ash'art. 

127 For a summary of the achievement of al-Ash‘ari, see Watt, Formative Period, 303ff. For 
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When Abu al-Hasan al-Ash'ari died in 324/935 (or 936), he left behind only 
three pupils, none of whom are particularly well known to posterity. 128 It is 
not until the second generation after al-Ash'ari that we encounter three other, 
prominent figures who took up al-Ash'ari’s torch and who further developed 
the thought and formalized the method of their esteemed master. The most 
important of these figures is Abu Bakr al-Baqillani. 129 

7.2 al-Baqillani 

Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Tayyib al-Baqillani (d. 403/1013), like al-Ash'ari, 
hailed from the city of Basra, where he is reported to have studied kalam 
under two of al-Ash'ari's direct students. 130 A Malik! in legal rite, 131 al-Baqillani 
spent much of his life in Baghdad with the exception of a period during which 
he held the office of judge ( qadi) somewhere outside the capital city. 132 Ibn 
Khaldun credits al-Baqillani with perfecting the early methodology of Ash'arl 
kalam , 133 and modern scholars have agreed on the pivotal role al-Baqillani 
played in consolidating the school. 134 Al-Baqillani drew out al-Ash'ari's initial 
insights and positions more fully and refined his method in order to provide the 
most robust defense of al-Ash'ari’s original doctrine possible. 135 We recall that 


a more detailed study of the development of al-Ash'ari’s doctrine, see Frank, “Elements 
in the Development of the Teaching of al-As'ari.” For an extended study of the life and 
thought of al-Ash‘ari, see McCarthy, Theology, passim and Allard, Le probleme, 25-72. 

128 These are Abu Sahl al-Su'luki (d. 369 / 980 ) of Nishapur, Abu al-Hasan al-Bahili (d. ca. 370 / 
980 ) of Basra, and Abu ‘Abd Allah b. Mujahid al-Ta’i (d. 360 S/ 970 S or 370 S/ 980 S) of Basra. 
Watt, Formative Period, 312 . For a discussion of the major Ash'arl figures up until al- 
Ghazali, see Watt, Islamic Philosophy and Theology, 75 - 84 . 

129 The other two being Ibn Furak (d. 406/1015) and Abu Ishaq al-Isfaraylnl (d. 418/1027). 
Thiele, “Between Cordoba and Nisabur,” 229. 

130 Namely, al-Bahili and Ibn Mujahid. Watt, Formative Period, 312. 

131 Al-Baqillani’s Maliki affiliation seems to have contributed to the spread and acceptance of 
Ash'arl theology in North Africa, a region uniformly Maliki in legal rite. Before this time, 
most adherents of Ash'ari kalam were Shaft'! (like al-Ash'ari himself), though there were 
some Hanafis among them as well. Watt, Islamic Philosophy and Theology, 76. 

132 Ibid. 

133 See Ibn Khaldun, al-Muqaddima, 465, lines 12-13 f° r the remark that al-Baqillani “took a 
leading role in [developing] their [the Ash'aris’] method,” specifically by making explicit 
the rational premises on which the key positions of the school rested. 

134 Thiele, “Between Cordoba and Nisabur,” 231. Majid Fakhry, for instance, speaks of the 
“pioneering role [al-Baqillani played] in elaborating the metaphysical groundwork of 
Ash'arism.” Fakhry, History, 213. 

1.35 Al-Baqillani’s ingenuity in this regard can be seen in his remodeling of al-JubbaTs the¬ 
ory of the ahwal, or “states,” a theory that he adapted to the needs of Ash'arl theology 
by using it to prove what the Mu'tazila had intended it to disprove (namely, the subsis¬ 
tence in God of qualities such as knowledge, power, and will as distinct, existing entities, 
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al-Ash'arl's views were, on the whole, rather conservative and close to those of 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (though on some issues they tended more towards a mid¬ 
dle path between strict Hanbali traditionalism and Mu'tazilT-inspired rational¬ 
ism). Whereas al-Ash'ari had set stringent conditions for proofs, al-Baqillani 
laid down even more exacting standards, namely, through his principle of 
reversibility, which requires that proofs be fully reversible, meaning that the 
invalidity of a proof necessarily entails the falsity of that which it was meant to 
prove. 136 

On the whole, al-Baqillani can be considered the greatest systematizer of 
early Ash'ari theology (the way of the “ mutaqaddimun ”) and, in a sense, the last 
one since, starting with al-Juwayni (d. 478/1085) in the next generation, funda¬ 
mental changes began to occur that paved the way for a “new kalam" (that of 
the “muLa’akhkhirun") —changes that involved a number of conceptual refor¬ 
mulations and methodological renovations of earlier Ash'arT doctrine. But to 
gain an adequate understanding of exactly what happened and why, we must 
divert our attention briefly to the rise and development of an entirely separate 
discourse that had a major impact on Ash'arT kalam as of the middle of the 
fifth/eleventh century: namely, philosophy ( falsafa ). 


8 Philosophy 

Philosophical reflection began early in the intellectual career of Islam. 137 As 
we have seen above, some Greek materials were already in circulation and 
being used in the Syriac tradition before the rise of Islam in the first/seventh 
century. Greek logic, along with other categories of Greek philosophy, had 
been incorporated into Christian theological discourse for several centuries, 
and elements of it had already begun to appear in early Muslim theological 
debates. 138 But it was the massive movement to translate Greek philosoph¬ 
ical and scientific texts, an effort that lasted from the second/eighth to the 
fourth/tenth century and known simply as the translation movement, that was 
the major catalyst for the rise of a rationalist Mu'tazili theology. This move- 


or ma'am). See Thiele, “Abu Hashim al-Jubba’i’s (d. 321/933) Theory of ‘States’ ( ahwal ),” 
377-380. 

136 Nagel, History, 160. 

137 For a useful list of selected readings on all aspects of the Islamic philosophical tradi¬ 
tion, see Adamson and Taylor, eds., Cambridge Companion to Arabic Philosophy, 426-441 
(“Select Bibliography and Further Reading”). 

138 See section 3 of the current chapter, p. 31 ff. 
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ment also catalyzed the development of an independent tradition of philo¬ 
sophical reflection in Arabic, one whose formative and classical stages stretch 
from early third-/ninth-century Baghdad to late sixth-/twelfth-century Andalu¬ 
sia. 139 

The genealogy of the Arabic-Islamic philosophical tradition (also known 
by its Arabic name falsafa ) that arose in the Muslim world as a result of 
the Greco-Arabic translation movement includes Aristotle and the main Hel¬ 
lenistic commentators on his work—all of whom, with the exception of the 
Aristotelian Alexander of Aphrodisias (fl. ca. 200 ce), were Neoplatonists— 
in addition to original Neoplatonic texts. 140 Since even Aristotle’s works were 
transmitted into Arabic through a distinctly Neoplatonic lens, Neoplatonism 
was central in setting the tenor of the Muslim philosophical tradition, and 
many of the ideas that Ibn Taymiyya found most objectionable in the philo¬ 
sophical and theological traditions he inherited were of Neoplatonic inspira¬ 
tion. The most outstanding (earlier) figures of the Arabic-Islamic philosophical 
tradition are al-Kindl (d. ca. 252/866), al-Farabl (d. ca. 339/950), and, especially, 
their preeminent successor Ibn SIna, an independent and original thinker 
widely hailed as the greatest figure in the Muslim Peripatetic tradition. Ibn SIna, 
in fact, took up many of the questions that had been put forth in kalam, such 
that philosophy after the classical period had to contend with both Ibn SIna 
and the tradition of kalam . 141 As a result, philosophers post-Ibn SIna became 
more consistently concerned with providing solutions anchored in philoso¬ 
phy to the problems set forth by kalam } 42 At the same time, and far more 
significantly for our inquiry, kalam itself was enormously influenced by the 
thought of Ibn SIna, whose categories, ideas, and terminology left a lasting 


139 For a detailed presentation of the various stages of the translation movement and the 
actors involved, see Fakhry, History, 4-19 and, more extensively, Gutas, Greek Thought, pas¬ 
sim. 

140 For a table of the numerous Neoplatonic writings translated into Arabic (or Syriac) pre¬ 
sented in convenient table form, see d’Ancona, “Greek into Arabic,” 22-23. 

141 See comments at Wisnovsky, “Avicenna,” 92. 

142 Falsafa has traditionally been seen as primarily, and perhaps exclusively, influenced by 
Islamic theological discourse not in its method or basic philosophical precommitments 
but only in the sense that it ultimately took up some of the issues discussed in kalam 
and “philosophized” them, so to speak, by assimilating them to the larger philosophi¬ 
cal Weltanschauung and recasting them in light of a purely philosophical interpretation. 
(See, e.g., Gardet and Anawati, Introduction, 322-323, n. 3.) More recent scholarship, how¬ 
ever, has contended that the boundaries between theology and philosophy were not as 
clearly demarcated, whether in terms of methodology or in terms of subject matter. See, 
for instance, Wisnovsky, “Notes,” as well as Wisnovsky, “Nature and Scope.” 
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imprint on the works of the later mutakallimun . 143 To gain a just appreciation of 
al-Ghazall’s synthesis at the turn of the sixth/twelfth century—and, ultimately, 
of the nature of the intellectual tradition that Ibn Taymiyya inherited and to 
which he responded with such vigor two centuries later—we must first under¬ 
stand the challenge philosophy posed to kalam and to Islamic religious belief 
more generally, as well as the imprint the philosophical tradition left on kalam 
and its practitioners. 

8.1 al-Kindl 

The Kufan-educated Abu Yusuf Ya'qub b. Ishaq al-Kindl (d. ca. 252/866), known 
as the “philosopher of the Arabs” (faylasuf al-Arab), flourished in Baghdad 
under the patronage of the same three Abbasid caliphs who had executed the 
mihna. Al-Kindl endeavored to make philosophy acceptable to his fellow Mus¬ 
lims through a “policy of reconciliation,” 144 in part by designating philosophy 
by the Qur’anic term hikma (wisdom) and in part by attempting to demon¬ 
strate that the rational sciences were consistent with true belief, specifically 
tawhid . 145 Classical biographers, both supporters and detractors, agree that al- 
Kindl sought to bridge the gap between philosophy and religion, 146 holding that 
the two could not be truly contradictory since they both served the common 
end of making accessible to men the knowledge of the True One (al-Haqq), 
God. 147 Indeed, while al-Kindl privileged prophetic over philosophical knowl¬ 
edge with respect to the immediacy of the former (in contrast to the latter, 
which can be acquired only after years of arduous learning), he did not seem to 
believe that prophets had access to a categorically different kind of knowledge 
than what was available to the best philosophers. 148 

As a philosopher, al-Kindl advocated the application of rational philosophi¬ 
cal methods to the texts of revelation. Not surprisingly, his overall positions on 
theological issues were close to those of the Mu'tazila—although there appears 
to be no evidence in his writings that he considered himself either a theolo¬ 
gian or a Mu'tazill proper 149 —and, as a methodological principle, he placed 
the tools and techniques of philosophy above those of kalam . 150 Thus, while the 


143 See, for example, Wisnovsky, "One Aspect.” 

144 Endress, “Defense of Reason,” 15. 

145 Ibid., 4-5. See also Adamson, Al-Kindl , 43 on his "belief in the harmony, even the identity, 
of the truths of philosophy and the truths of Islam.” 

146 Fakhry, History, 68. 

147 Klein-Franke, "Al-Kindl,” 171. 

148 Adamson, Al-Kindl, 43. 

149 Mahdi, Alfarabi and the Foundation, 5. 

150 Endress, "Defense of Reason,” 6,8. See also Watt, Formative Period, 206-208. 
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titles of a number of al-Kindl’s works reveal his clear affinities with Mu'tazil! 
preoccupations, the titles of other treatises show that he also undertook de¬ 
tailed refutations of certain Mu'tazil! theses, such as atomism. 151 Significantly, 
however, al-Kindi—almost uniquely among the philosophers—parted ways 
with Aristotle on a number of fundamental issues in favor of positions that 
were in line with Islamic theological postulates. He joined with Mu'tazil! the¬ 
ologians in defending Islamic beliefs against various groups (materialists, 
Manichaeans, atheists, and rival philosophers), breaking ranks with both Aris¬ 
totle and the Neoplatonists on touchstone issues like the creation of the world 
ex nihilo, 152 the resurrection of the body, the possibility of miracles and pro¬ 
phetic revelation, and the ultimate destruction of the world—all of which he 
upheld, in conformity with Islamic teachings but in opposition to the Greek 
philosophical tradition and to later falsafa . 153 Finally, it has been suggested 
that al-Kindi’s conception of God as the efficient cause of the universe can, in 
a sense, be seen as an adaptation of the Neoplatonic conception of the One to 
the theistic concept of God as Creator. 154 

We can likewise discern the impact of kaldm on some of the topics taken 
up by philosophy even as early as al-Kindi, insofar as he attempted to pro¬ 
vide solutions from within philosophy to some of the issues being debated in 
kaldm. In his most important treatise, FI al-falsafa al-uld (On first philosophy, 
of which only the first of four parts has been preserved), 155 al-Kindi discusses 
the notion of oneness, the crux of which is that nothing about which some¬ 
thing can be predicated can be said to be “one.” Since God is the ultimate One 


151 Adamson, “Al-Kindi and the Reception,” 48. For a detailed discussion of the philosoph¬ 
ical convergences and divergences between al-Kindi and the Mu'tazila, see Adamson, 
“Al-Kindi and the Mu'tazila,” 45-77. For the theory of atomism as first introduced by the 
Mu'tazil! theologian Abu al-Hudhayl al-‘Allaf, see Frank, Metaphysics of Created Being. 

152 Though he seems to have embraced a composite doctrine that combined the Neoplatonic 
emanationist notion of the One, Aristotle's Unmoved Mover, and the theistic conception 
of God as Creator, thus simultaneously combining Neoplatonic, Aristotelian, and Islamic 
doctrines on God. See Adamson, “Al-Kindi and the Reception,” 38-39; also Endrek, “Athen, 
Alexandria, Bagdad, Samarkand,” 49. 

153 Fakhry, History, 69. Fakhry stresses how orthodox al-Kindi was for a philosopher (see, for 
instance, Fakhry, 93-94). Muhsin Mahdi, by contrast, remarks that while al-Kindl’s views 
in some respects resemble those of Mu'tazil! theologians, nevertheless “as one looks more 
closely at what al-Kindi writes, he sees that the spirit, intention, and substance of his 
thought are quite different from those of the Mu'tazila.” See Mahdi, Alfarabi and the Foun¬ 
dation, 5. 

154 Endress, “Defense of Reason,” 10-11. See also Ivry, “Al-Kindi as Philosopher,” 118-124 and 
passim for al-Kindl’s eclectic blending of Neoplatonic and Islamic monotheistic elements 
within a larger framework of primarily Aristotelian inspiration. 

155 Klein-Franke, “Al-Kindi,” 168. 
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and since the ascription of any predicate or concept to an entity automatically 
entails its multiplicity, it follows that nothing whatsoever can be predicated of 
God. The radical negative theology that results from this conception of oneness 
is a standard feature of later falsafa and, as we have seen, a central tenet (albeit 
in a mitigated form) of the Mu'tazila, self-styled “people of (divine) justice and 
unicity” (ahl al-lull wa-l-tawhld). Even in the case of al-Kindl the philosopher, 
however, some argue against interpreting his theology as purely negative, con¬ 
tending that the faylasuf al-Arab was primarily concerned with “preserving a 
doctrine of positive divine attribution that can withstand the requirements of 
simplicity and transcendence.” 156 In particular, at the end of FI al-falsafa al-uld, 
al-Kindl refers to the True One, God, as “ ‘the Giver and Originator, the Powerful, 
the Supporter,’ ” from which Peter Adamson concludes that, for al-Kindl, “God is 
not just a principle of oneness; He is an agent.” 157 Be that as it may, the philoso¬ 
phers’ starkly abstract conception of divine oneness, with the attendant radical 
denial of most or all of the divine attributes, is one of the targets Ibn Taymiyya 
attacks most consistently and relentlessly in the Dor 3 ta’arud. 

8.2 al-Farabi 

Born in Farab (located in current-day Turkmenistan), Abu Nasr Muhammad 
al-Farabi (d. ca. 339/950) spent most of his life in Baghdad, where he stud¬ 
ied logic under the Nestorian Christian scholars Yuhanna b. Haylan (fl. early 
fourth/tenth century) 158 and Abu Bishr Matta b. Yunus (d. 328/940) and where 
he taught the Syriac Jacobite Christian translator and logician Yahya b. Adi 
(d. 363/974). 159 Al-Farabi was universally venerated as an unparalleled master 
of logic and was also considered the leading expositor of Plato and Aristotle in 
his day. 160 It is primarily his work on logic, however, that earned him the epi¬ 
thet “the Second Teacher” ( aL-mu’alLim al-thd.nl ) 161 —second only to the First 


156 Adamson, Al-Kindi, 55. 

157 Ibid., 57. 

158 We do not have precise information about the date ofYuhanna b. Haylan’s death; we know 
only that he died during the reign of the Abbasid caliph al-Muqtadir bi-Llah, sometime 
between the years 295/908 and 320/932. See Ibn Abi Usayhi'a, Vyun al-anba’, 605; Ibn al- 
Athlr, al-Kamil, 7:237. 

159 Black, “Al-Farabi,” 178. 

160 Fakhry, History, 107. For a list of al-Farabi’s chief logical writings, see Fakhry, 109. For a 
study of the pre-Farabian logical tradition in Arabic, with a concentration on early ter¬ 
minology as an indication of the primarily Syriac roots thereof, see Zimmermann, “Some 
Observations on al-Farabi and Logical Tradition.” 

161 For one interpretation of how al-Farabi came to merit this appellation, see S.H. Nasr, “Why 
Was Al-Farabi Called the Second Teacher?” 
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Teacher, Aristotle. Ibn Rushd and Maimonides (d. 601/1204) pay tribute to him 
for his work on logic, 162 and Ibn SIna records his debt to al-Farabl for his under¬ 
standing of Aristotle’s Metaphysics . 163 

Al-Farabl is credited not only with writing the “first systematic exposition 
of Neo-Platonism in Arabic” 164 but also, indeed, with laying the foundations of 
the mainstream tradition of Islamic philosophy. 165 Like al-Kindl, only a small 
portion of his many works has survived. 166 The majority of al-Farabi’s writings 
are dedicated to logic and the philosophy of language, specifically the relation¬ 
ship between abstract logic and the philosophical terminology used to express 
logical relations, on the one hand, and ordinary language and grammar, on the 
other. 167 The issue of logic and language represents a cardinal point of con¬ 
tention in the debate between reason and revelation 168 and, in fact, constitutes 
a major element of Ibn Taymiyya’s attack on abstract philosophical reasoning 
and of his attempt to reconstitute rationality on more intuitive principles of 
everyday reasoning. 169 

Also relevant to the topic of reason and revelation is the fact that al-Farabl, 
like al-Kindl before him, dealt explicitly with the relationship between phi¬ 
losophy and religion, 170 casting this vital discussion in terms that were later 


162 Black, "Al-Farabl,” 192. 

163 Ibid., 188. 

164 Fakhry, History, 107. 

165 Mahdi, Alfarabi and the Foundation, 3. This work provides an informative and interesting 
treatment of the background to and the various aspects of al-Farabi’s philosophical work. 

166 Black, “Al-Farabl,” 179. 

167 Ibid. For a full treatment, see Abed, Aristotelian Logic and the Arabic Language in Alfarabi. 
Al-Farabl is also well known for his various writings on political science and philosophy. 
(See, for instance, the discussion in Mahdi, Alfarabi and the Foundation, 14-15 ff.) 

168 Epitomized by the famous debate between Matta b. Yunus, the logician, and Abu SaTd al- 
Slrafi (d. 368/979), the theologian, jurist, and philologist. For a presentation and English 
paraphrase of this debate, see Mahdi, “Language and Logic,” 51-84. A full German transla¬ 
tion of the debate by Gerhard EndreR is available as an appendix to his detailed study on 
the contentious relationship between Greek logic and Arabic grammar and philology from 
the beginning of Islam through al-Ghazall. See EndreR, “Grammatik und Logik,” 235-270. 
This appendix also includes a presentation and translation of a text by Yahya b. ‘Adi, Matta 
b. Yunus’s most important Christian disciple (al-Farabl, of course, was his most important 
Muslim disciple), on the difference between logic and grammar. (See EndreR, 271-296.) 
For an extensive study of al-SIrafi and a systematic interpretation of his debate with Matta 
b. Yunus, see, in the same volume, Kuhn, “Die Rehabilitierung der Sprache.” 

169 We return to the issue of language and terminology, a crucial component of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
critique, in greater detail in chapter 4, then take up the question of the status of reason 
and rationality proper in chapter 5. 

170 See Mahdi, “Alfarabi on Philosophy and Religion.” 
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closely echoed by Ibn SIna and, especially, Ibn Rushd. Al-Farabl saw the lan¬ 
guage of revelation as a popular expression of philosophical truth, employing 
the tools of rhetoric ( khltdb) and poetics ( sh'Cr) to indicate, in figurative terms, 
truths that the unphilosophical masses are incapable of grasping rationally. 171 
Though based on Platonic and Hellenistic antecedents, this notion of revela¬ 
tion as a (mere) representation of reality encoded in literary form was fully 
worked out, it seems, only in the context of the Arabic-Islamic philosophi¬ 
cal tradition. 172 In his writings, al-Farabl articulates a hierarchy of syllogistic 
arts in which, following Aristotle, demonstration ( burhan) is the only apodic- 
tic method available in philosophy; 173 other modes of discourse, particularly 
rhetoric and poetics, serve the purposes of non-philosophical communication. 
As for dialectic ( jadaL ), although it falls short of apodictic demonstration, al- 
Farabl nevertheless assigns it a number of important ancillary functions that, 
taken together, “elevate [it] from the status of a mere handmaiden to a de facto 
partner with demonstration in philosophical pursuits.” 174 Like al-Kindl before 


171 Black, "Al-Farabl,” 181. 

172 Griffel, Apostasie uncL Toleranz, 246. 

173 Black, “Al-Farabl,” 181. For a discussion of al-Farabi’s theory of demonstration, including 
those aspects in which he differs from Aristotle—particularly al-Farabi's "emphasis on the 
ascent toward primary truths at the expense of the subsequent deductive reasoning from 
them and his concomitant elevation of dialectic at the expense of demonstration in its 
usual meaning”—see Galston, "Al-Farabl on Aristotle's Theory of Demonstration” (cited 
quotation at p. 30). Relevant to our concerns farther on, Galston raises the possibility that 
al-Farabl may have viewed Aristotle's apodictic demonstration as merely "a guide for rea¬ 
soning while itself an unattainable goal” (Galston, 32). Furthermore, al-Farabl seems to 
have deemed it very difficult to construct full-fledged demonstrations from scratch and, 
consequently, to have given considerable weight to the practical necessity of beginning 
one’s pursuit of truth by reasoning from dialectical syllogisms based on generally accepted 
premises, then refining these by a subsequent application of the rules of demonstration in 
order to distinguish true premises from false. Al-Farabl therefore seems to stand in agree¬ 
ment with Ibn Taymiyya that true apodictic demonstration (as per the doctrine of the 
philosophers) is hard to come by, particularly when it comes to "acquiring premises of 
the requisite kind” (Galston, 31). Galston states the matter aptly when she asks if, for al- 
Farabi, “the upward movement [i.e., from particular sense experiences] toward primary 
principles can ever provide the necessary certainty that demonstrations require of their 
starting-points” (Galston, 31). 

174 Black, “Al-Farabl,” 182. At the beginning of his Kitab al-Jadal (Book of dialectic), al-Farabl 
enumerates five ways in which dialectic contributes substantively to the philosophical 
pursuit, namely, (as paraphrased in Black, 182) “(1) by offering training in the skills of 
argumentation; (2) by providing an initial exposure to the principles of the individual 
demonstrative sciences; (3) by awakening awareness of the innate self-evident principles 
of demonstration, in particular for the physical sciences; (4) by developing the skills useful 
for communicating with the masses; and (5) for refuting sophistry.” 
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him, al-Farabl explicitly called for the allegorical reinterpretation of scripture 
in instances in which the literal meaning conflicts with reason. 175 In this vein, 
he outlined a theory in which Aristotle’s poetics is identified as the means of 
communication employed by revelation, the truths of which are thus com¬ 
municated to the masses through takhyll, a kind of “imaginalization” or imag¬ 
inative evocation meant to stand in as a surrogate for those incapable of 
philosophical reasoning. 176 This notion of revelation’s reliance on poetic lan¬ 
guage and on the imaginative evocation such language is said to enable went on 
to become standard doctrines of the philosophers; both ideas were forcefully 
reasserted two and a half centuries later by Ibn Rushd and come under massive 
and sustained attack by Ibn Taymiyya in the Dar’ ta c arud. Al-Farabi’s central rel¬ 
evance to the debate on reason and revelation in Islam thus lies principally in 
his “interest in types of rationality, in modes of discourse and argumentation, 
and in the relations between ordinary and philosophical language,” all of which 
form an “integral part of his answer to [the] historical challenge [of the] need 
to address seriously the sometimes competing claims between philosophy and 
religion.” 177 

8.3 Ibn Slna 

Born near Bukhara (in current-day Uzbekistan), Abu ‘All al-Husayn b. Slna 
(d. 428/1037), known in the medieval and modern West under the Latinized 
name Avicenna, is without a doubt the central figure in the Arabic-Islamic 
philosophical tradition. Before Ibn Slna, philosophy and kalam, despite cross¬ 
fertilizations, represented two distinct strands of thought. With Ibn Slna, the 
two strands became intertwined to such an extent that post-Avicennian kalam 
came to represent a synthesis of Ibn SIna’s metaphysics and Islamic theologi¬ 
cal doctrine. 178 Ibn SIna’s metaphysical theses were taken up and debated by 
kalam-theo 1 ogia ns right up to the dawn of the modern era. 179 In short, Ibn Slna 
“straddled two worlds: the world of falsafa and the world of kalam .” 180 


175 Fakhry, History, 116. 

176 Black, “Al-Farabl,” 182. 

177 Ibid., 192. 

178 See Wisnovsky, “Avicenna,” 92. See also Ayman Shihadeh, “From al-Ghazali to al-Razi,” 175 
for the observation that philosophy ( falsafa ) and theology {kalam) “came to be as if one 
and the same discipline.” See also Endress, “Defense of Reason,” 30 for the point that “it 
was through him [Ibn Slna] that the falsafa came to be and to stay an integral and living 
part of Islamic thought” (and further remarks at Endress, 37). 

179 Wisnovsky, “Avicenna,” 93. For an overview of Ibn SIna’s metaphysics, see Marmura, “Avi¬ 
cenna’s Metaphysics”; also Hallaq, Greek Logicians, xiv-xxiv, and passim. For a more in- 
depth treatment, see Menn, “Avicenna’s Metaphysics” and McGinnis, Avicenna, 149-208. 
For an exhaustive exploration, see Wisnovsky, Avicenna’s Metaphysics in Context. 

180 Wisnovsky, “Avicenna,” 109. 
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Ibn SIna’s influence, like that of al-Farabi, was felt most profoundly in the 
fields of logic and, especially, metaphysics. Our concern here is strictly lim¬ 
ited to those aspects of Ibn SIna’s thought that were eventually adopted by 
mainstream mutakallimun and naturalized into later kaldm. One of the most 
important of these ideas is Ibn SIna’s distinction between essence and exis¬ 
tence, as well as his distinction (which attracted a considerable amount of crit¬ 
icism) between that which is necessary by virtue of itself ( al-wajib bi-dhatihi), 
namely, God, and that which is necessary but by virtue of another ( al-wajib 
bi-ghayrihi), namely, everything other than God (which is deemed to exist nec¬ 
essarily, albeit by virtue of God and not by virtue of itself). These twin theses 
exercised an enormous influence in post-classical Islamic intellectual history, 
both in various strains of later philosophy and in mainstream Sunni, as well as 
ShIT, kalcim . 181 

Ibn SIna viewed logic as the key to philosophy, an indispensable tool that 
leads to knowledge of the essential natures of things 182 —a conception of logic 
that Ibn Taymiyya attacks emphatically. 183 Ibn SIna is credited with articulating 
the original notion of God as being “necessarily existent by virtue of Himself” 
(wajib al-wujud bi-dhatihi) —the Necessarily Existent from whom the rest of 
existent things then overflow by necessity (which is why they are classified as 
necessarily existent, though by virtue not of themselves but of God) in typi¬ 
cal Neoplatonic emanationist fashion. Ibn SIna’s particular notion of God pre¬ 
cluded that He could have any intentional relation to the world 184 —a major 
point of variance with Islamic theological doctrine, which insists on God’s fully 
free and volitional creation of the cosmos. Furthermore, according to Ibn SIna, 
divine providence cannot be understood in terms of God’s direct superinten¬ 
dence of or concern for the world, but only in the far more remote sense of 
God’s (mere) knowledge of the order of all existence and the manner of its 
goodness. 185 

Later critics of Ibn SIna, such as the Ash'ari theologians al-Ghazall and al- 
Shahrastani (d. 548/1153), mostly took issue with Ibn SIna’s conception of God 
and His relationship to the world, his denial of God’s knowledge of particulars 


181 Ibid., 93. 

182 Inati, “Ibn SIna,” 234-235. See also McGinnis, Avicenna, 28-35. 

183 On Ibn Taymiyya’s critique of logic, see Hallaq, Greek Logicians, as well as von Kiigelgen, 
“Ibn Taymiyas Kritik” and von Kiigelgen, “Poison of Philosophy.” For a recent reassessment 
of Hallaq’s interpretation of Ibn Taymiyya and a critical review of Ibn Taymiyya’s critique 
of logic and the logicians, see El-Rouayheb, “Theology and Logic,” 416-422. 

184 Inati, “Ibn SIna,” 242. 

185 Ibid. 
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as particulars, the doctrine of the eternity of the universe, and his purely spir¬ 
itualist, non-corporeal conception of the afterlife. Al-Ghazall, as we shall see, 
dedicated one of his most famous and influential works, Tcihafut cil-falcisifa (The 
Incoherence of the Philosophers), to launching a devastating attack on major 
elements of the Muslim philosophical tradition, primarily as incarnated in Ibn 
Sina’s unique synthesis of Aristotelian, Neoplatonic, and original Avicennian 
elements. In his attack on philosophy, al-Ghazall singled out the last three doc¬ 
trines enumerated above (the eternity of the world, the denial of God’s knowl¬ 
edge of particulars, and the denial of a physical resurrection) as fundamentally 
irreconcilable with the tenets of Islam, such that anyone who held these views 
was beyond the pale of the faith. Ibn Taymiyya, too, had many criticisms of Ibn 
Sina, for he “very perspicaciously saw what Avicenna had done: he had incor¬ 
porated into, and discussed in terms of his own philosophical system, all the 
intellectual concerns of Islamic society, such as the nature of prophecy, escha¬ 
tology ( malad ), etc .” 186 It was precisely Ibn Sina’s discussion and reinterpreta¬ 
tion of central Islamic doctrines on the terms of an independent (and, in his 
eyes, rationally inadequate) philosophical system that Ibn Taymiyya objected 
to so strongly and that he sought to remedy. 

Ultimately, however, the criticisms of al-Ghazall and others failed to pre¬ 
vent Ibn Sina’s thought not only from profoundly affecting the post-Avicennian 
philosophical tradition (which is to be expected) but also from penetrating the 
very conceptual core of kaldm, leading to a distinction between the early kaldm 
tradition (that of the so-called mutaqaddimun) and a later, distinctly “post- 
Avicennian” kaldm (that of the so-called muta’akhkhirun) that unmistakably 
bears the imprint of Ibn Sina’s philosophy . 187 Even al-Ghazall himself, who was 
initially perceived by Western scholars to be categorically opposed to philoso¬ 
phy on all levels, is now understood to have been rather deeply influenced by 
his arch-rival Persian compatriot . 188 


186 Gutas, "Heritage of Avicenna,” 85. 

187 Wisnovsky, “Avicenna,” 92. See further at p. 133, where Wisnovsky goes so far as to charac¬ 
terize the post-Avicennian mutakallimun as "the torchbearers of the Avicennian tradition 
in Islamic intellectual history.” 

188 And, in fact, this post-Avicennian “kaldm of the muta’akhkhirun’’ may just as well be 
described as a “post-Ghazalian kaldm’’ since it was primarily al-Ghazall who, in refuting 
Ibn Sina, simultaneously opened the door to his philosophy and (unwittingly?) adopted 
and domesticated within both kaldm and Sufism a number of important tenets of his 
rival’s teaching. For a study of the affinities between al-Ghazali’s thought and that of Ibn 
Sina, see Janssens, "Al-Ghazzali’s Tahafut’.' See also Tim Winter’s remarks in his introduc¬ 
tion to The Cambridge Companion to Classical Islamic Theology, 12-14. 
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9 The New KaLam and Subsequent Developments 

Theology in the fifth/eleventh century underwent a fundamental change as it 
came under the direct influence of the imposing philosophical system of Ibn 
Sina. We recall that philosophy until the middle of the fourth/tenth century 
was, both methodologically and institutionally, separate from kalam to a con¬ 
siderable degree and that the philosophers as a group, from al-Kindi through 
al-Farabi, had a relatively minor impact on theological discourse. 189 Indeed, 
although the theologians had absorbed a number of methodological tools from 
the philosophers, 190 the problems treated in kalam remained essentially the 
same throughout this nearly three-century period. This remained true until a 
seismic shift took place with the rise, post-Ibn Sina, of the new kalam reflected 
in the work of al-Juwaynl and, especially, of his famous student, al-Ghazall. 
Given the relative isolation in which philosophy had incubated during its ini¬ 
tial development and subsequent consolidation—that is, during the period of 
some two hundred years from al-Kindi through Ibn Sina—it must have seemed 
as if philosophy had come from nowhere to shake the very foundations of the¬ 
ology itself. This shock may well have led to a sense that Ash'ari kalam , as 
originally developed by al-Ash'ari in response to the Mu'tazila, was relatively 
ill-equipped to deal with philosophy proper and that even after the introduc¬ 
tion of what were hoped to be the requisite methodological renovations, such 
as those of al-Baqillanl, rational certainly in matters of theology continued to 
prove elusive, particularly in the face of philosophy’s supreme confidence in its 
ability to engender certitude. 

9.1 al-Jivwaynl 

The first major Ash'ari theologian to have come under the direct influence of 
philosophy via Ibn Sina seems to be Abu al-Ma'all (“Imam al-Haramayn”) al- 
Juwaynl (d. 478/1085). Al-Juwaynl sought to rectify the inadequacies that had 
become apparent when kalam was confronted with philosophy. He did this by 
adopting certain aspects of the philosophical tradition that he deemed not only 
compatible with kalam but also, indeed, vital for shoring up the worldview 
of kalam in the face of Ibn SIna’s imposing philosophy. Al-Juwayni’s chang¬ 
ing attitude towards the place of the rational sciences in the overall hierarchy 
of Islamic religious disciplines is apparent from his view that nazar (that is, 


189 Watt, Formative Period, 204-208. 

190 On the nature of this process, see especially Wisnovsky, “Nature and Scope,” as well as 
Wisnovsky, “Essence and Existence.” 
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engaging in a deliberate process of rational inquiry regarding the foundations 
of faith) is an obligation for all Muslims who have reached the age of maturity 
and must be undertaken in order for their faith to be considered valid. 191 

Though al-Baqillani had harbored reservations about the analogical infer¬ 
ence from the seen to the unseen ( al-qiyds bl-l-shdhld c ald al-ghcCib) and had 
tried to reinforce the defensive arsenal of kaldm by adding to it his principle of 
reversibility, with al-Juwayni this inference from the seen was abandoned alto¬ 
gether. 192 But al-Juwayni went farther and dropped al-Baqillani’s reversibility 
principle as well, replacing it with certain elements selectively incorporated 
from the new logic, which was becoming more widespread via the work of 
Ibn Sina. Al-Juwayni incorporated into the logical armor of kaldm a number of 
techniques such as enumeration and division ( al-sabrwa-l-taqslm ) and the dis¬ 
junction between affirmation and negation. Such methods supplemented the 
two main procedures previously in use, the indirect syllogism ( qiyas al-khalf) 
and the direct, or standard, syllogism ( al-qiyds al-mustaqim ). 193 

In his final theological work, al-Aqlda al-Nizamiyya , 194 al-Juwayni abandons 
the earlier kaldm' s method of proving the existence of God from the created- 
ness of the world (specifically the argument from the temporal origination of 
bodies, or huduth al-ajsdm) in favor of Ibn SIna’s proof, which was based on 
the dichotomy of ontological necessity ( wujub) and contingency ( imkdn). 195 
This change in the argument used for proving the existence of God and the 
increasing appropriation of logic as a tool for theology represent two funda- 


191 See Gardet and Anawati, Introduction, 66 (citing the opening of al-Juwayni’s Kitab al- 
Irshad). As we shall discover, Ibn Taymiyya would not reject this in principle since the 
Qur’an is full of exhortations to “look” (fa’nzuru, etc.) and to ponder. Rational reflection 
(in the sense of looking and pondering) is therefore fundamental, in Ibn Taymiyya’s view, 
to reaching and maintaining authentic conviction in the truth of Islam. His main goal 
in the Dar‘, however, is to refute the validity of the methods and content of what passed 
for nazar among later kaldm theologians, such as al-Juwayni, and to replace this with a 
reconfigured “sound reasoning” (Ixusn al-nazar) that he identifies with that of the early 
community of the pre-kalam /pre-philosophy stage, in which ‘“reason and revelation’ ... 
were not experienced as dichotomous” (Winter, “Reason as Balance,” 8). 

192 Nagel, History, 165. 

193 Gardet and Anawati, Introduction, 73. 

194 On the chronology of al-Juwayni’s works, see Allard, Le probleme, 379-380. 

195 Nagel, History, 173. See also Wisnovsky, “One Aspect.” On al-Juwaynl’s reforms of the ear¬ 
lier kaldm argument for the existence of God, see Thiele, “Between Cordoba and Nisabur,” 
236. Antecedents to al-Juwaynl’s reform can be found even before Ibn Sina in the work of 
the Mu'tazill Abu al-Husayn al-Basri (d. 436/1044); see Madelung, “Abu 1 -Husayn al-Basri’s 
Proof.” On the relationship between Ibn SIna’s proof for the existence of God and kaldm 
theology more generally, see Rudolph, “La preuve de T existence de Dieu.” 
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mental distinctions on the basis of which practically all later thinkers 196 differ¬ 
entiate between the “early kaldm” of the mutaqaddimun and the “later kaldm" 
of the muta’akhkhirun. Furthermore, al-Juwayni seems to have been the first 
to incorporate the Mu'tazill doctrine of atomism into Ash'ar! katam as a nor¬ 
mative teaching that, in combination with the argument from contingency, was 
used to prove the existence of God, His attributes, and the temporality, or “tem¬ 
poral origination” ( huduth ), of the world. 197 

Another crucial departure from al-Ash‘ari’s methodology in the work of 
al-Juwayni—and one that is of central concern to Ibn Taymiyya—relates to 
al-Juwayni’s position on the divine attributes. Both al-Ash'ari and al-Baqillani, 
as we have seen, upheld a modified version of the bi-ld kayf doctrine of the 
early Muslim community as a means of preserving both divine transcendence 
and the literal integrity of the Qur’an’s assertions regarding the attributes of 
God. Al-Juwayni, however, went farther by separating attributes into essen¬ 
tial ( nafsl) and qualitative (malt awl), a move that has been described as a 
shift towards a more “liberal” Ash'ar! theology, one less attached to a literal 
understanding of Qur’anic statements regarding the divine attributes. 198 In 
this, al-Juwayni was one of the first Ash'ar! theologians to make taSvil of—in the 
sense of interpreting figuratively—the so-called revealed attributes ( al-sijdt al- 
khabariyya), such as God’s hands, face, and other such attributes that cannot 
be known through independent reason and are denoted in revelation by terms 
that could seem to imply corporeality. 199 

Similarly, al-Juwayni was the first theologian to elaborate a juridical method¬ 
ology on the basis of the principles of the new kaldm, an initiative brought 
to full fruition by his student al-Ghazall, 200 who oversaw the firm and com¬ 
plete incorporation of logic into theology as well. Al-Juwayni nonetheless rep¬ 
resents a critical juncture in the transition from the earlier style of reason¬ 
ing in kaldm to the new, philosophically oriented kaldm, being as he was 
“old-school by virtue of his dialectical method, but an old-schooler who por- 


196 Such as Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (Nagel, History, 207). See Ibn Khaldun, al-Muqaddima, 465, 
line 22 to 466, line 4 for the incorporation of logic into kaldm and its centrality in 
the demarcation of “old-style katam’’ (tarlqat al-mutaqaddimln) from “new-style kaldm" 
(tarlqat al-muta’akhkhinn). 

197 Gardet and Anawati, Introduction, 73. 

198 Ibid., 66. In the generation before al-Juwayni, Ibn Furak made ta’wll of certain hadlth, 
while ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi had previously endorsed a more thorough-going ta’wil 
than Ibn Furak. See Allard, Le probleme, 326-329 on Ibn Furak and Allard, 334-342 on al- 
Baghdadi. 

199 Gardet and Anawati, Introduction, 73. 

200 Primarily through al-Ghazali’s systematic incorporation of logic into his famous work on 
jurisprudence, al-Mustasfa min 'ilm al-usul. 
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tends the triumph of the new method.” 201 According to Ibn Khaldun, the old 
way is exemplified by al-Baqillani’s reversibility principle (which states that 
the invalidity of the proof entails the falsity of what is being proved), while 
the new way, informed by Aristotelian logic, is not bound by this principle. 
The principle itself seems to be drawn primarily from legal analogy ( qiyas ) as it 
was originally used in the domain of fiqh, in which the Aristotelian syllogism 
had not yet made its appearance. 202 In the new logic on the basis of which 
al-Baqillani’s reversibility principle is rejected, however, the Aristotelian syllo¬ 
gism becomes predominant. This “new method”—which incorporates the new 
logic as well as the new argument for the existence of God, both compliments 
of Ibn SIna—comes fully into its own with al-Ghazall, after whom the method 
and terminology of kalam come to resemble that of philosophy more and more 
with each succeeding generation of Ash'arls. 203 

9.2 at-Ghazall 

The “Proof of Islam” (Hujjat al-Islam) Abu Hamid al-Ghazall (d. 505/1111) is 
a watershed figure in Islamic intellectual history whose thought represents a 
confluence of jurisprudence, theology, philosophy, and Sufism and who right¬ 
fully deserves a separate discussion in relation to each of these fields. 204 We 
treat him here not only because of his superb philosophical education and 
sharply analytical mind but also because it is his engagement with the Muslim 
philosophical tradition that is most relevant to the concerns of this study. This 
relevance stems not only from al-Ghazali’s refutation of certain central theses 
of the philosophers on purely philosophical grounds (similar to Ibn Taymiyya’s 
refutations) but also from his adoption of certain elements of philosophy that 
he made part and parcel of Islamic orthodoxy (legal and theological, as well as 
spiritual and mystical). In the pivotal figure of al-Ghazall, who developed an 
early interest in the epistemological foundations of knowledge, 205 we witness 
the full crossover in Islamic theology from the way of the early school ( tarlq 
al-mutaqaddimln) to the way of the later school ( tarlq al-muta’akhkhirln) fore¬ 
shadowed by al-Juwaynl. 206 


201 Gardet and Anawati, Introduction, 154. For an analysis of the main differences between 
old-style and new-style kalam, see the discussion at Gardet and Anawati, 72-76. 

202 Ibid., 72-73. 

203 Ibid., 154. 

204 On al-Ghazali’s life and works, see Griffel, Al-Ghazali’s Philosophical Theology, 19-59. 

205 Griffel, Apostasie und Toleranz, 264. 

206 Gardet and Anawati, Introduction, 72. For a more detailed discussion of the progressive 
crossover from the “old way” to the “new way” through an analysis of al-Baqillani’s Tamhid, 
al-Juwaynl’s Irshad, and al-Ghazall’s Iqtisad, see Gardet and Anawati, 153-160. In sum, 
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Born in 450/1058 in the northeastern Iranian city of Tus, al-Ghazall stud¬ 
ied in Nishapur under the eminent Imam al-Haramayn al-Juwaynl. He then 
taught at the prestigious Nizamiyya madrasa in Baghdad for four years. Dur¬ 
ing this period, al-Ghazall’s intense philosophical studies led him to produce 
a number of important works, 207 including an exposition of logic, ML'yar al- 
‘iim fifarm ai-mantiq (The standard of knowledge in the art of logic), 208 and 
an important work of Ash'arl theology, ai-Iqtisadfial-'Ctiqdd (The just mean 
in belief). He wrote his most celebrated work, IhycC ‘uium al-din (The Revival 
of the Religious Sciences), after a lengthy period of solitary travel dedicated to 
treading the Sufi path of spiritual purification and mystical realization. Upon 
returning home from this extended hiatus, 209 al-Ghazall resumed his teaching 
and other scholarly activities, producing, inter alia, a major work on usul al-fiqk 
(the aforementioned al-Mustasfd ), 210 an intellectual and spiritual autobiogra¬ 
phy, two mystical treatises, and, shortly before his death, a small work warning 
against the pursuit of kaldm theology by the common people. 

In one of his most famous and influential works, Tahafut al-falasifa (The 
Incoherence of the Philosophers ), 211 al-Ghazall sharply critiques the philosoph¬ 
ical tradition—particularly Ibn SIna’s metaphysics and psychology, 212 but also 
aspects of al-FarabTs philosophy. 213 This attack elicited a strident, line-by-line 
response by the staunchly Aristotelian philosopher Ibn Rushd, born in the 
Andalusian city of Cordoba only fifteen years after al-GhazalTs death in north- 


the authors remark that the new way, whose eventual triumph one can already sense in 
the work of al-Juwaynl, becomes fully actualized in the work of al-Ghazall, with Ash'arl 
theologians thereafter incorporating an ever greater portion of the terms and categories 
of philosophy into kaldm proper (Gardet and Anawati, 154). 

207 For a chronological presentation and discussion of al-Ghazali’s main works, see Madelung, 
“Al-Ghazali’s Changing Attitude.” 

208 Michael Marmura speaks of al-Ghazali’s work as being an exposition of “Avicenna’s logic.” 
Marmura, “Al-Ghazall,” 139. Fakhry specifies this notion of an Avicennian logic as one in 
which “Aristotelian, Neo-Platonic, and Stoic elements are intermingled.” Fakhry, History, 
133 - For a discussion of Ibn SIna’s presentation of logic in his famous Shifa’, see Fakhry, 
133 - 135 - 

209 For a reinterpretation of al-Ghazall’s “crisis” as traditionally depicted on the basis of his al- 
Munqidh min al-dalal (Deliverance from Error), see Garden, “Revisiting al-Ghazali’s Crisis” 
and, more extensively, Garden, First Islamic Reviver, 1-60. 

210 See p. 65, n. 200 above. 

211 On which see Griffel, “Theology Engages with Avicennan Philosophy,” 437-446. 

212 Marmura, “Al-Ghazall,” 137. For al-Ghazall’s debt, on the other hand, to philosophy—and 
particularly to Ibn SIna—in his theory of mystical cognition, see Treiger, Inspired Knowl¬ 
edge. For a concise and pointed account of al-Ghazali’s complex relationship to philoso¬ 
phy, see Madelung, “Al-Ghazall’s Changing Attitude.” 

213 Marmura, "Al-Ghazall,” 144. 
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eastern Iran. In the Tahafut, al-Ghazall charges the philosophers with relying 
on inherited assumptions that cannot be deduced apodictically 214 and sets out 
to refute twenty of their discrete doctrines, three of which he considered irrec¬ 
oncilable with Islamic belief. 215 These three doctrines are (1) the eternity of the 
world, (2) the idea that God knows only universal concepts and not particular 
instantiations thereof, and (3) the impossibility of a physical resurrection after 
death. 216 

Al-Ghazali’s was the first, though not the last, attempt in Islam to respond 
to philosophy on its own grounds, using purely philosophical arguments rather 
than merely vilifying philosophy as a foreign science, accusing its practitioners 
of impiety, or arguing against it based solely on the authority of scripture. Yet 
despite the mordancy of al-GhazalTs attack against the philosophers and the 
longstanding view that his offensive sounded the death knell of (at least a par¬ 
ticular brand of) philosophy in the Muslim world, more recent scholarship has 
revealed the extent to which al-Ghazall’s own thought was indebted to that 
of his ideological foes, in particular Ibn SIna. 217 Indeed, it is well known that 
while al-Ghazall rejected many aspects of philosophy entirely, most notably 
its precarious metaphysics, he nonetheless enthusiastically embraced the Aris¬ 
totelian logic built on definition and syllogism that forms the core of the entire 
system. 218 Perhaps sensing the vulnerability of kaldm arguments supported by 
earlier forms of logic in the face of Ibn SIna’s imposing philosophical edifice, 
al-Ghazall made Ibn SIna’s logic his own and henceforth incorporated it into 
kaldm (just as he made it part and parcel of legal theory as well). In his enthu¬ 
siasm for this powerful new tool of logic, al-Ghazall even believed he could 
identify in the Qur’an a prefiguring of the five forms of the Aristotelian syllo- 


214 Griffel, Apostasie und ToLeranz, 274-275. 

215 For a concise and lucid summary of all twenty issues dealt with in the Tahafut, see Fakhry, 
History, 222-233. 

216 On al-Ghazall’s treatment of these three doctrines and his fatwa against them, see Griffel, 
“Theology Engages with Avicennan Philosophy,” 442-446 and, more exhaustively, Griffel, 
Apostasie und Toteranz, 260-281. For a succinct discussion of al-Ghazali's views on defin¬ 
ing the proper boundaries of faith in his Faysal al-tafriqa bayna al-Islam wa-l-zandaqa 
(Criterion for discernment between Islam and disbelief), see Jackson, On the Boundaries. 
For an extended analysis, see Griffel, Apostasie und Toleranz, 304-335, esp. sections 3 and 
4 - 

217 See, e.g., Janssens, “Al-Ghazzali’s Tahafut .” See also Landolt, “Ghazall and ‘Religionswissen- 
schaff"; Griffel, Al-Ghazali's Philosophical Theology, 97-109; Wisnovsky, “One Aspect,” 
passim-, Madelung, “Al-Ghazali's Changing Attitude,” esp. 29-31; Rudolph, “Al-Ghazali's 
Concept of Philosophy,” passim-, and Treiger, Inspired Knowledge, 81-101. 

218 See introduction to Hallaq, Greek Logicians, xii-xiv. 
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gism. 219 We saw above how, starting with al-Juwayni, the dialectical and syllo¬ 
gistic methods of argumentation were combined. Al-Ghazall now fully accepts 
formal deductive reasoning based on the search for a universal middle term 
and makes it part and parcel of Islamic theological reasoning. 220 Al-Ghazali 
thus made important innovations in terms of method, mode of exposition, and 
style of reasoning, 221 and it is this new method of reasoning and arguing that 
was identified as the “way of the later [school] ” ( tarlq al-muta’akhkhirin ) by Ibn 
Khaldun and others. 222 

Regarding the metaphorical interpretation of texts, al-Ghazall accepted the 
use of ta’wU, in the manner of al-Juwayni, to obviate overtly anthropomorphic 
readings of the sifat khabariyya, or “revealed attributes” (hands, face, etc.), 223 
but he insisted that such ta’wUat should remain the province of the elite and 
not be discussed among the general populace for fear of inducing confusion in 
their minds. 224 Yet al-Ghazall seems willing—at least in some of his writings— 
to go a step farther than al-Juwayni. We see an example of this tendency in 
his Mishkat al-anwar (Niche of Lights ), 225 which contains a complete theory 
of symbolism (in the sense of allegory, or tamthll) with respect to the sensible 
and intelligible worlds, as well as multiple examples of symbolic exegesis of the 
Qur’an. 226 


219 See Chelhot, "«al- Qistas al-MustaqIm»,” 12-15 for a discussion of al-Ghazali’s identification 
of the “five rules of thought” (namely, five different syllogistic figures) that he contends are 
revealed in the Qur’an. See also Kleinknecht, “Al-Qistas al-Mustaqim,” where the author 
emphasizes, in particular, al-Ghazali’s attempt to wrest logic from the exclusive province 
of the philosophers and to win it over for more general use by the educated, as well as 
his use of tangible metaphors to make logical reasoning acceptable to those suspicious of 
abstractions. For a nuanced study of al-Ghazali’s role in the reassessment and appropria¬ 
tion of logic, see Rudolph, “Die Neubewertung der Logik durch al-Gazali.” On knowledge 
and certainty in al-Ghazall more generally, see Luis Xavier Lopez-Farjeat, “Al-Ghazali on 
Knowledge ( "dm) and Certainty ( yaqln ).” 

220 Gardet and Anawati, Introduction, 360-361. 

221 Ibid., 71-72. 

222 See Ibn Khaldun’s discussion in al-Muqaddima, 466, esp. lines 3—7 ff. 

223 For a detailed discussion of al-Ghazali’s position on the use of ta'wil, see Aydin, "Al-Ghazali 
on Metaphorical Interpretation.” 

224 Griffel, Apostasie und Toleranz, 273-274, 317-319. See also Griffel, Al-GhazalVs Philosophi¬ 
cal Theology, 111-122 and, for a much more extensive treatment, Griffel, “Al-Ghazall at His 
Most Rationalist.” The latter two studies provide a thorough analysis of al-Ghazall’s itera¬ 
tion of the qanun al-ta’wil, Ibn Taymiyya’s response to which forms the subject of chapter 3 
of the present study. 

225 On this text, see Landolt, “Ghazali and ‘ Religionswissenschaft .’ ” 

226 For al-Ghazali's use of allegory and his development of a symbolic vocabulary in the 
Mishkat, see ibid. On the Mishkat, see also Girdner, “Ghazali’s Hermeneutics.” 
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Al-Ghazali’s attitude towards kaldm —and, by extension, the status of dis¬ 
cursive knowledge more generally—is critical for an understanding of his 
potent legacy and the development of Islamic thought that Ibn Taymiyya inher¬ 
ited one and a half centuries later. In the IhycC ‘ulum al-din, al-Ghazali exhibits a 
guarded attitude towards kaldm, admitting that it was not practiced by the ear¬ 
liest generations of Muslims but nevertheless conceding a limited use of it as 
indispensable for combatting heretical innovations ( blda’) that risked leading 
believers away from the path of the Qur’an and Sunna. Given that such innova¬ 
tions were often put forth in the name of reason, they could only be effectively 
countered on their own—that is, on rational—terms. Notwithstanding this 
remedial function of kaldm, al-Ghazali does not seem to accept it as a fully 
legitimate (or at least not a fully adequate, much less necessary) path for reach¬ 
ing truth. 227 The inherent limitations of kaldm, as al-Ghazali instructs us in 
his work al-Munqidh min al-dalal (Deliverance from Error), lie in the fact that 
it proceeds on the basis of premises that are not rationally certain in and of 
themselves since they must be accepted on the basis of revelation or the con¬ 
sensus ( ijmd‘ ) of the community; for this reason, they are incapable of yielding 
apodictic certitude (on a purely rational level) as the would-be result of a syl¬ 
logistic process of inference. 228 Yet just as we saw in the case of al-Ash'arl after 
his abandonment of the Mu'tazila, al-Ghazali’s initially critical, if not depre¬ 
catory, assessment of kaldm yielded, in his later writings, to a more moder¬ 
ate and nuanced tone that accords kaldm a legitimate, if duly circumscribed, 
place in the overall hierarchy of sciences. Thus, in his al-Risdla al-Laduniyya, 
for instance, al-Ghazali classifies c ilm al-tawhid —the science of the oneness 
of God, “also known as kaldm’ ’ 229 —as occupying a position of prime impor¬ 
tance. And while the sources of the knowledge of tawhid, according to the 
Risdla, are primarily the Qur’an and the Sunna, he also specifically acknowl¬ 
edges that these sources contain “rational proofs and syllogistic demonstra¬ 
tions” ( al-dala’ilal-’aqliyyawa-l-bardhm al-qiyasiyya ). 230 

Al-Ghazali’s guarded acceptance of kaldm in some of his writings should 
not, however, obscure his abiding insistence on the limited nature of all purely 
discursive thought and related rational discourse, kaldm being no exception. 


227 Gardet and Anawati, Introduction, 70-71. Breaking with his teacher, al-Juwayni, al-Ghazali 
explicitly distanced himself from the Ash'ari view that makes some measure of rational 
inquiry ( nazar) into theological questions a requirement for salvation. Griffel, Apostasie 
und Toleranz, 273. 

228 Fakhry, History, 220. 

229 Gardet and Anawati, Introduction, 119. 

230 Ibid. 
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For al-Ghazall, true certainty ( yaqln ) can ultimately be gained only through the 
“witnessing of realities” ( mushahada , or mushahadat al-haqd‘iq) 2?] by way of 
spiritual unveiling ( kashf ). While kaldm may be of initial assistance in helping 
one move towards this goal, it can also act as a veil insofar as one may unwit¬ 
tingly mistake the means for the end. 


10 Kalam and Falsafa in the Wake of al-Ghazali 

10.1 Ash’ari Theology and the Struggle to Orthodoxy 
The immediate reception of the new Ash'arT kaldm in the sixth/twelfth century 
is illustrative of the larger intellectual mood of the period. While the Ash'arT 
method undoubtedly had its enthusiastic supporters, it had many implaca¬ 
ble opponents as well. As we may expect, the most vociferous opposition 
came from Hanbali quarters—an example being Abd Allah al-Ansari al-Harawi 
(d. 481/1089), a Hanbali and well-known Sufi who attacked the Ash'aris vigor¬ 
ously 232 —but opposition during this period went considerably beyond strictly 
Hanbali circles. Yet in spite of ongoing polemics against rationalist kaldm by 
Hanbalis and others, the Ash'ari school boasted a number of enthusiastic 
and vocal supporters as well, such as the Shafi'I hadlth master and historian 
Ibn Asakir (d. 571/1176), who forcefully defended the legitimacy of a rational 
theological dialectic, 233 and even the Hanbali jurist and theologian Ibn Aqll 
(d. 513/1119). 234 In time, Ash'ari kaldm established itself as the dominant school 
in the central regions of the Islamic world, but not without a struggle. 235 It was 
not until the famous Seljuq vizier Nizam al-Mulk (active 455-485/1063-1092) 
established positions in the major madrasas of the empire specifically to teach 
the new theology that the Ash'ari school was finally able to triumph over its 
two rivals: the Mu'tazila, on the one hand, and the strictest of the Hanbalis, on 
the other. 236 


231 Marmura, "Al-Ghazall,” 152. 

232 Nagel, History, 242. Al-Harawfs opposition to kaldm seems to have stemmed as much from 
his mystical orientation as from his Hanbali commitments. With respect to the view that 
kaldm is unnecessary at best and that scripture alone suffices, Tim Winter remarks that 
“al-Harawi (d. 1089) agrees, suggesting that kaldm is an unreliable substitute for the true 
gift of mystical illumination.” Winter, Cambridge Companion, 5. 

233 Gardet and Anawati, Introduction, si- 

234 On whom see Makdisi, Ibn Aqil. 

235 See Makdisi, ‘‘Ash'ari and the Ash'arites” (to be qualified, however, by Khaled El-Rouay- 
heb’s remarks in “From Ibn Hajar al-Haytaml,” 295-296 ff.). 

236 Gardet and Anawati, Introduction, 61-62. Major representatives of new Ash'ari kaldm in 
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By the time Ibn Taymiyya was bom some two hundred years later, 237 any 
signibcant opposition to kalam theology had all but dissipated in most quar¬ 
ters. Ash'arT kalam had long since been accepted by much of the Sunni world 
as the normative, orthodox expression of Islamic belief in rational-theological 
terms. At the same time, the Mamluk rulers of Syria and Egypt (the two coun¬ 
tries where Ibn Taymiyya spent his life) had proved themselves enthusiastic 
patrons of the now dominant Ash'arT theology, and also of the many eclectic 
brands of Sufism—some quite orthodox, others decidedly less so—that had 
also become widespread. Their patronage meant that conflicts with those who 
abjured theological speculation and advocated a stricter adherence to the lit¬ 
eral text would be unavoidable. 238 

10.2 Philosophical Theology and the Fate of Falsafa Proper 
While al-Ghazali’s attack on the Muslim Peripatetic tradition was long under¬ 
stood in Western scholarship to have spelled the death of philosophy in the 
Muslim world, this is only true in one limited sense, namely, that there was 
no continuation of an independent philosophical tradition pursued along the 
largely Aristotelian lines of classical falsafa. One notable exception to this 
was Ibn Rushd, whose work, however consequential it may have been for 
medieval Europe, had virtually no impact on the Muslim world itself. 239 On 
the one hand, alternative schools of philosophy arose and flourished, most 
notably the IshraqI, or “Illuminationist,” tradition founded by Shihab al-DIn 
al-Suhrawardl “al-Maqtul” (executed 587/rrgr). This tradition reached its cul¬ 
mination in the eleventh-/seventeenth-century synthesis represented by the 
“transcendent theosophy,” or hikma muUTdliya, of the Persian Shfl philosopher, 
theologian, and mystic Sadr al-DIn al-ShlrazI (Mulla Sadra) (d. ro5o/r64o) 240 
and has survived in Iran up to the present day. 241 On the other hand, a perusal 


the post-Ghazali period include Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Shahrastani (d. 548/1153), 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1209), Hafiz al-Din al-Nasafi (d. 701/1301 or 710/1310), Adud al- 
DIn al-Ijl (d. 756/1355), Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani (d. 793/1390), al-Sharif al-Jurjani (d. 816/ 
1413), Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Sanusi (d. 895/1490), and Jalal al-Din al-Dawani (d. 908/ 
1502). On the appropriation of Avicennian thought by the new kalam, see Wisnovsky, 
“Nature and Scope.” 

237 That is, in the year 661/1263. 

238 Nagel, History, 243. 

239 Ibn Rushd’s views on the relationship between reason and revelation are discussed in 
more detail at the end of the following chapter. For a lucid overview, see Fakhry, History, 
270-292. 

240 On whom see Rustom, Triumph of Mercy. 

241 Fakhry refers to Mulla Sadra as “the last great encyclopedic writer in Islam” and remarks 
that “his voluminous output is an eloquent disproof of the view expressed by many his- 
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of later kalam works makes it abundantly clear that mainstream Islamic dis¬ 
course in a sense co-opted, rather than banished, philosophy, absorbing it into 
the body of kalam while bending it to the outlook, purposes, and needs of the 
discipline. 242 

Contemporary scholars have offered contrasting pictures of the precise na¬ 
ture of the intertwinement of philosophy and theology that took place in 
the post-Ibn SIna / post-Ghazall period. Earlier scholarship stressed that the 
philosophers (with the sole exception of al-Kindl) had retained full autonomy 
in the face of Islamic doctrine, 243 underscoring their reluctance to “surrender 
any aspect of [philosophy], or to attribute any mark of privilege or distinction 
to [Islamic belief] by virtue of its supernatural or divine origin.” 244 More recent 
studies, however, have brought to light the (formerly unappreciated) extent to 
which falsafa itself and its practitioners were influenced by kalam, not merely 
in terms of the topics with which they dealt but also in terms of their concep¬ 
tual vocabulary, discrete arguments, the examples they used, and sometimes 
even the substantive positions they adopted. 245 Building on the argument that 
Ibn SIna himself had been influenced by kalam in developing certain funda¬ 
mental notions, including the key distinction between essence and existence 
so central to his thought, 246 it has been suggested that this “theologization” 


torians of Islamic medieval philosophy that by the end of the eleventh century al-Ghazali 
had dealt philosophy a crippling blow from which it never recovered” (Fakhry, History, 
311). For a detailed recent study on the influence of Ibn SIna and how it manifests in the 
work of Mulla Sadra, see Eichner, “Die iranische Philosophie von Ibn SIna bis Mulla Sadra.” 

242 See Gardet and Anawati, Introduction, 325 ff. See also Winter's remarks in his introduc¬ 
tion to Cambridge Companion, esp. 11-14 (“The fate of falsafa”), where he observes that 
“even the most superficial perusal of a late kalam work will reveal the immense influence 
which Avicenna exerted on the framing of Muslim orthodoxy” (Winter, 12). He goes on to 
remark, following Khaled El-Rouayheb, that “Muslim orthodoxy did not shed Hellenism, 
but steadily accumulated it, and continued to extol the core Aristotelian discipline of logic, 
not only in kalam, but in law” (Winter, 14). Further, he cites al-Taftazam, “author of perhaps 
the most widely used text of later Muslim theology,” to the effect that “the kalam folk had 
‘incorporated most of the physics and metaphysics, and delved deeply into the mathemat¬ 
ics, so that but for the sam'iyyat, kalam was hardly distinguishable from falsafa’" (Winter, 
12). 

243 Gardet and Anawati, for instance, argued that although the Muslim philosophers tried 
hard to maintain the letter of the Qur’an, they never accepted anything from revelation 
that went beyond the domain of philosophy proper. See Gardet and Anawati, Introduction, 
321-323. 

244 Fakhry, History, 91. 

245 See, e.g., Wisnovsky, “Notes” and Wisnovsky, “Essence and Existence.” See also Wisnovsky, 
Avicenna’s Metaphysics, 145-160,227-244. 

246 See Wisnovsky, Avicenna’s Metaphysics, 16,145-180. 
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of the philosophical tradition may even help explain why Ibn Sina’s thought 
spread so rapidly among the mutakallimun and was eventually taken up in so 
many quarters with such enthusiasm. 247 On the ultimate fate of philosophy as 
an independent pursuit in the Islamic world, Tim Winter concludes that 

falsafa as a discipline was progressively overtaken, or perhaps swallowed 
up, by Sunni kalam at some point after the twelfth century. Perhaps 
the reason for this was the same factor which had caused the transla¬ 
tion movement to wind down two centuries earlier: the ideas had been 
successfully transmitted. Falsafa functioned as an intermediary school, 
a module provisionally and imperfectly integrated into Muslim culture 
which allowed Muslim thinkers to entertain Greek ideas and choose those 
which seemed to them persuasive and true. As a system, however, it did 
not possess the resources to survive indefinitely. Once Muslims found that 
their need for a sophisticated philosophical theology was satisfied by the 
kalam, falsafa as an independent discipline naturally withered. 248 

10.3 Fakhr al-Din al-Razl 

One of the main architects of this new "philosophical theology” in the century 
immediately after al-Ghazall was the Persian ShahT theologian and polymath 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razl (d. 606/1209), 249 who has been referred to as “the most out¬ 
standing phenomenon in speculative theology in the post-Ghazall period.” 250 
He has also been characterized as a “subtle dialectician, possessor of a vast 
philosophical and theological culture as well as of an intellectual courage rare 
in his time, [who] is among the leading representatives of Sunnite Islam.” 251 
More recently, the “breadth of Razi’s intellectual ambition” has been described 
as “unprecedented in the history of Islamic civilization.” 252 Born in the city 
of Rayy (near present-day Tehran) in 543/1149, it is al-Razl who, coupled with 


247 See, e.g., Winter’s remarks at Cambridge Companion, 11. 

248 Ibid., 13. 

249 For background on al-Razi’s life and works, see Street, “Concerning the Life and Works,” as 
well as Griffel, “On Fakhr al-Din al-Razi’s Life.” For immediate intellectual antecedents, see 
Shihadeh, “From al-Ghazali to al-Razl.” For al-Razi’s thought in general, and his theolog¬ 
ical and philosophical views in particular, see al-Zarkan, Fakhr al-Din al-Razr, Arnaldez, 
“L' oeuvre”; and Jaffer, Razi. On al-Razi’s polemical entanglements with Mu’tazilis, Kar- 
ramis, and others, see Kraus, “ ‘Controversies.’ ” 

250 “die hervorragendste Erscheinung der spekulativen Theologie der nach-gazalischen Zeit.” 
Goldziher, “Aus der Theologie,” 223. 

251 Kraus, “ ‘Controversies,’ ” 131. 

252 Jaffer, Razi, 10. 
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al-Ghazall, did the most to incorporate the new philosophical approach into 
the body of kalam . 233 In addition to his studies in history, literature, law, the¬ 
ology, medicine, and the natural sciences, 254 al-RazI immersed himself in the 
study of philosophy and was a master of the art of disputation. His thought 
was profoundly influenced by Ibn SIna, but mostly in the way of the philoso¬ 
pher Abu al-Barakat al-Baghdadl (d. 560/1164 or 1165), a convert from Judaism 
to Islam whose thought, while steeped in that of Ibn SIna, was nevertheless crit¬ 
ical of the latter and whose views, on the whole, were closer to orthodox Mus¬ 
lim (and Jewish) theological positions. 255 Al-RazI wrote an important work on 
metaphysics, al-Mabdhith al-mashriqiyya (Oriental investigations), that mani¬ 
fests his clear debt to Ibn SIna but also his rejection of certain central aspects 
of Ibn SIna’s system, such as the doctrine of emanation. 256 Nevertheless, al- 
Razl’s most important work on theology, Muhassal afkar al-mutaqaddimln wa- 
l-muta’akhkhirln min al- ‘ultima 1 wa-l-hukamd 3 wa-l-mutakallimln (The harvest 
of the thought of the ancients and moderns among scholars, philosophers, and 
theologians), which begins with an extended disquisition on metaphysics, epis¬ 
temology, and logic, clearly shows the increasing influence of the terms and 
categories of philosophy in the discourse of kalam. Indeed, al-Razi’s inclusion 
of a metaphysical preamble to the Muhassal became standard in subsequent 
works of Ash'arl kalam. 

Contemporary scholars have brought considerable nuance to our under¬ 
standing of al-Razi’s thought. Ayman Shihadeh traces the crucial developments 
in sixth-/twelfth-century philosophical theology that led from al-Ghazall, who 
died at the beginning of that century, to al-Razi, who died almost exactly one 
hundred years later. 257 He elucidates al-Razi’s ethical theory, taking up age-old 
theological questions concerning the ethical nature as well as the ontological 
instantiation of human acts. 258 More relevant to our concerns, Shihadeh deals 
in depth with al-Razi's apparent late-life skepticism concerning the ability of 


253 Watt, Islamic Philosophy and Theology, 94. 

254 For a list of seventy-six treatises ascribed to al-Razi across a wide range of disciplines, see 
Muhibbu-Din, “Imam Fakhr al-Din al-Razi: Philosophical Theology in al-Tafsir al-Kabir 
58-62. 

255 Watt, Islamic Philosophy and Theology, 94. On the philosophical and theological devel¬ 
opments that occurred between al-Ghazall and Abu al-Barakat al-Baghdadi, see Griffel, 
“Between al-Ghazall and Abu 1 -Barakat al-Baghdadl.” 

256 Fakhry, History, 319-321. 

257 See Shihadeh, “From al-Ghazall to al-Razi.” On these developments, see also Griffel, “The¬ 
ology Engages with Avicennan Philosophy.” 

258 See Ayman Shihadeh, Teleological Ethics. 
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reason to yield certain knowledge, 259 a theme to which we shall return at sev¬ 
eral junctures in the course of subsequent investigations. 

In a volume on the medieval reception of Ibn SIna’s metaphysics, 260 Heid- 
run Eichner traces the major role al-Razi played in “shaping the reception 
and interpretation of Avicennian ontology” and identifies his compendium al- 
Mulakhkhasft al-hikma wa-l-mantiq (The epitome on philosophy and logic) as 
“one of the most influential works in the Arabic reception of Avicennian philos¬ 
ophy from the late thirteenth century onwards.” 261 Al-Razi’s influential presen¬ 
tation of Ibn SIna’s positions does not necessarily mean that he always agreed 
with them. In fact, he often explicates them only to argue an alternative posi¬ 
tion against them. On some occasions, al-Razi does not faithfully represent Ibn 
SIna’s positions; furthermore, he uses a vocabulary that is not always adequate 
to render Ibn SIna’s thought. 262 On another note, al-Razi has been identified 
as “the most prominent exponent of the thesis that existence is superadded 
to quiddity,” 263 a view that Ibn Taymiyya ascribes to the Muslim Peripatetic 
philosophers and that forms a main crux in his attack on their ontology. It is 
of note that al-Razi maintained this view in opposition to al-Ash'ari himself, 
albeit with the (from an Ash'ari perspective) very commendable goal of main¬ 
taining God’s willful creation of the world as opposed to His mere, as it were 
automatic, necessitation of it as conceptualized by Ibn SIna. 264 

Finally, Tariq Jaffer has dedicated a full monograph to al-Razi 265 in which 
he elaborates in depth on al-Razi’s endeavor to establish Islamic (specifically 
Ash'arl) theology on the most solid rational foundations possible. Significantly, 
al-Razi undertakes this ambitious project not merely by means of the received 
medium of the formal theological or philosophical treatise but even more so 
through his massive, 32-volume Qur’anic commentary, Mafatih. al-ghayb (Keys 
of the unseen), also known simply as at-Tafsir al-kablr (The grand tafsir ). 266 


259 On al-Razi’s eventual skepticism and epistemological pessimism, see Shihadeh, Teleologi¬ 
cal Ethics, 181-203. Al-Razi’s pessimism stands in marked contrast to Ibn Taymiyya’s overall 
confidence in sound human reason (‘aqlsarih) and his concomitant optimism, in both the 
epistemological and the ethical realms. See Hoover, Ibn Taymiyya's Theodicy, 1-6,224-237. 

260 Hasse and Bertolacci, eds., The Arabic, Hebrew and Latin Reception of Avicenna's Meta¬ 
physics. 

261 See Eichner, “Essence and Existence,” 123. 

262 Ibid., 124. 

263 Wisnovsky, “Essence and Existence,” 29,42-43. 

264 For details, see ibid., 40-44; also, on a somewhat related question, Abrahamov, “Fahr al- 
Din al-Razi.” 

265 Jaffer, Razi. 

266 Ibn Taymiyya is reported to have quipped that this massive work “contains everything 
but tafsir’,’ to which the Ash'arl jurist Diya’ al-DIn al-Subkl (d. 725/1325) retorted that, in 
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Jaffer argues that “by using the Qur’an to express his philosophical theology, 
Razl gave his revolutionary agenda an undisputed authority in Sunni Islam.” 267 
By bringing about a “grand synthesis of ideas” through his tafslr, al-RazI sought 
to achieve three overriding objectives, 268 one of which was to synthesize 
Islamic revelation with the rich Aristotelian-Avicennian philosophical tradi¬ 
tion that had gained such prominence in the century before al-Razi, thereby 
extending to this tradition the sanctioning mantle of the Qur’an. 

Al-Razi’s other two main objectives are, in fact, also central to Ibn Taymiyya’s 
project in the Dar ’ ta’arud. The first of these was to put the science of tafslr — 
and thereby of theology more generally—on a firm epistemological footing by 
grounding it in rigorous rational and logical principles that would act as a con¬ 
trol on the possible meanings that could be derived from the revealed texts. It 
is partly in pursuit of this goal that al-Razi (following al-Ghazali and others) 
articulated the universal rule of interpretation, 269 which explicitly prioritizes 
reason over revelation when adjudicating any possible conflicts between the 
two. Ibn Taymiyya cites this rule of interpretation on the first page of the Dar ’ 
ta c arud, then declares that he has dedicated the entirety of the work to refuting 
it. (We examine this universal rule, and Ibn Taymiyya’s response to it, in detail in 
chapter 3.) 270 After establishing reason as the arbiter in interpreting revelation, 
al-RazI’s final goal is to “demonstrate the Qur’an’s pre-eminence by disclosing 
that its method of reasoning coincides with the human intellect’s procedure of 
discursive reasoning and the conclusions reached by it.” 271 

These lines could just as easily have been written about Ibn Taymiyya, for 
whom the natural concord between the deliverances of human reason and the 
declarations of revelation is, in fact, the principal thesis of the Dar‘ta c arud. But 
before delving into Ibn Taymiyya’s work, we would do well first to acquaint our¬ 
selves with the man himself. 


fact, it “contains everything along with tafslr.” See Ma'sumi, “Imam Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi 
and His Critics,” 357. 

267 Jaffer, Razl, 14. See also, on the epistemological aspects of al-Razi’s grand tafslr, Oulddali, 
Raison et revelation en Islam. 

268 Jaffer, Razl, 14. 

269 Known variously as “al-qanun al-kulll” (the universal rule), “ qanun al-ta’wll” (the rule 
of interpretation), or “al-qanun al-kulllfl al-ta’wll” (the universal rule of interpretation). 
Chapter 3 of the present work is dedicated to a detailed examination of this universal rule 
and Ibn Taymiyya’s numerous arguments against it. 

270 Jaffer deals with al-Razi’s principles of interpretation in detail at Jaffer, Razl, 54-83 and 
with al-Razi’s proposed reconciliation of reason and revelation on the basis of these prin¬ 
ciples at Jaffer, 84-130. The last section of Jaffer’s treatment (pp. 117-130) consists, in fact, 
of a summary of Ibn Taymiyya’s response in the Dar’ talarud to al-Razi’s version of the 
qanun. 

271 Jaffer, Razl, 14. 
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Ibn Taymiyya: Life, Times, and Intellectual Profile 


i The Life and Times of Ibn Taymiyya (661-728/1263-1328) 

The previous chapter provided an overview of the development of the Islamic 
intellectual tradition over the course of the seven centuries preceding Ibn 
Taymiyya, with special emphasis on those aspects most relevant to our main 
concern—the relationship between reason and revelation—as we can piece 
them together from various Muslim theological, historical, and heresiographi- 
cal works, as well as the secondary source materials that are based on and that 
analyze these works. The current section complements this background with 
a brief overview of the political and social circumstances of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
tumultuous life, followed by his biography, intellectual profile, reception by his 
contemporaries, and an overview of his major works that bear relevance to the 
Dar‘ ta’arud. 

The chaotic intellectual climate into which Ibn Taymiyya was born was 
matched by the political uncertainty and fragmentation of his times. 1 Born in 
the city of Harran (located in current-day southeastern Turkey near the Syrian 
border) in the year 661/1263, 2 Ibn Taymiyya’s family fled southwest to Damascus 


1 For general studies on the political background of Ibn Taymiyya’s times, see Irwin, Middle East 
in the Middle Ages and Northrup, “Bahri Mamluk Sultanate.” On the Mongol incursion into 
Syria in the year 700/1300 (in the resistance to which Ibn Taymiyya played a pivotal role), see 
Amitai, ‘‘The Mongol Occupation of Damascus in 1300.” On the cultural and social backdrop 
of the period, see Berkey, “Culture and Society during the Late Middle Ages.” Concerning the 
religious life of the period, see Little, “Religion under the Mamluks” and Pouzet, Damas au 
viie/xme siecle, 20-105. 

2 The most complete and authoritative single source for the life of Ibn Taymiyya is Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Hadi’s (d. 744/1344) al-Vqud al-durriyya. Other important sources for the biography of 
Ibn Taymiyya include al-Dhahabi’s (d. 748/1348) Kitab Tadhkirat al-huffaz and his al-I'ldm 
bi-wafayat al-aHam, Ibn Kathlr’s (d. 774/1373) al-Bidaya wa-l-nihdya, Ibn al-Dawadari’s (fl. 
708-735/1309-1335) Kanz al-durar, Ibn Rajab al-Hanbali’s (d. 795/1393) al-Dhayl ‘ala Tabaqat 
al-Hanabila, and al-Kutubl’s (d. 764/1362) Fawat al-wafayat, which is a supplement to Ibn 
Khallikan’s (d. 681/1282) famous Wafayat al-a’yan. Later works include Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani's 
(d. 852/1448) al-Durar al-kamina, al-‘Ulaymi’s (d. 928/1521) al-Manhaj al-ahmad, al-Karmfs 
(d. 1033/1624) al-Kawakib al-durriyya, al-Shawkani’s (d. 1250/1834) al-Badr al-tali\ and al- 
Alusi’s (d. 1295/1899) Jala’ al-'aynayn. For a detailed discussion of the classical Arabic sources 
for the biography of Ibn Taymiyya, see Little, “Historical and Historiographical Significance,” 
313-318 and passim. For an excellent contemporary study in Arabic, see Abu Zahra, Ibn 
Taymiyya ; also Al-Azmeh, Ibn Taymiyya. The most extensive treatment of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
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in 667/1269 before the westward advance of the Mongols, who had reached 
the gates of northern Syria when Ibn Taymiyya was only six years old. Greater 
Syria had fallen under the influence of petty amirs who, in their infighting 
and general ineptitude, proved incapable of mounting any credible resistance 
to the advancing Mongol armies while Egypt—generally safe from the men¬ 
ace of a direct Mongol onslaught—was under the rule of the Bahrl Mamluk 
dynasty. 

After fleeing Harran, 3 the Taymiyya family settled in the Hanball quarter of 
Damascus, where Ibn Taymiyya’s father served as the director of the Sukkariyya 
Hanball madrasa, located in the shadows of the Hanball gate outside the 
walls of Old Damascus. It was in this madrasa that Ibn Taymiyya received his 
principal education, following in the footsteps of his uncle, Fakhr al-DIn b. 
Taymiyya (d. 622/1225), and his paternal grandfather, Majd al-DIn b. Taymiyya 
(d. 653/1255), both of whom had distinguished themselves as important author¬ 
ities of the contemporary Hanball school. 4 Though Ibn Taymiyya studied with 
a large number of scholars (including a number of women) 5 over the course 
of his education, his strength and independence of mind were such that none 
of his various mentors exercised a sufficient influence on his thinking for Ibn 
Taymiyya to be considered his (or her) disciple. 6 Ibn Taymiyya eventually suc¬ 
ceeded his father as director of the Sukkariyya madrasa and gave his first public 
lesson there at just twenty-one years of age. One year later, he began teaching 
Qur’anic exegesis ( tafslr) at the famous Umayyad Mosque in Damascus and, a 
decade later, took up teaching at the Hanbaliyya madrasa in Damascus after the 


life and thought in a European language remains Laoust, Essai sur les doctrines sociales et 
politiques de Takl-d-DIn Ahmad b. Taimlya [hereafter Essai], Shorter studies include Laoust, 
“L’ influence d’ Ibn-Taymiyya” and Laoust, “La biographie d’ Ibn Taimiya d’ apres Ibn Katir,” 
which is a summary of Ibn Kathlr’s Bidaya (see above). See as well more recent works 
such as Bori, Ibn Taymiyya: una vita esempiare and Bori, “Ibn Taymiyya wa-Jama r atu-hu,” as 
well as Adem, “Intellectual Genealogy.” On Ibn Taymiyya’s influence, see primarily Laoust, 
“L’influence” and El-Rouayheb, “From Ibn Hajar al-Haytaml.” 

3 The following account of Ibn Taymiyya’s life paraphrases, in the main, Laoust, “Ibn Taymiyya,” 
ei 2 , 3 : 95 1_ 955> supplemented by numerous more recent studies as indicated throughout the 
notes. For a more detailed account of these events, see Laoust, “La biographie,” 115-162; 
Laoust, Essai, 110-150; and Murad, “Ibn Taymiyyah.” 

4 For a detailed presentation of Ibn Taymiyya’s education and intellectual training, see Laoust, 
Essai, 71-109. 

5 Al-Matroudi (HanballSchool, 16) mentions that Ibn Taymiyya had a large number of teach¬ 
ers, with some sources claiming up to two hundred. He further reports on a mashyakha (list 
of teachers) of Ibn Taymiyya’s, related by al-Dhahabl, that includes forty-one male teachers 
and four female teachers (shaykhat). Al-Matroudi, 200, n. 124. 

6 Laoust, Essai, 71-72. For an extensive discussion of Ibn Taymiyya’s scholarly genealogy, see 
Adem, “Intellectual Genealogy,” 454-467. 
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death of one of his teachers there. At around the same time, he was offered the 
prestigious and much coveted position of chief justice (qadl al-qud.dk), which, 
however, he turned down. 7 In addition to a strong grounding in Hanbali law and 
jurisprudence, Ibn Taymiyya is also said to have gained such an expert knowl¬ 
edge of the other schools of law—and from each school’s authoritative primary 
sources—that he never discussed legal matters with a scholar from one of these 
other schools without his interlocutor having learned, by the end of the discus¬ 
sion, something of value about his own school from Ibn Taymiyya. 8 In addition 
to his impressive training in law, Ibn Taymiyya was particularly well grounded 
in hadlth and tafslr and read avidly in the fields of philosophy and theology, as 
well as the existing Muslim heresiographical literature. 9 Indeed, through the 
vast and varied corpus of his writings, Ibn Taymiyya exhibits an almost aston¬ 
ishing familiarity with all the major schools of thought, as well as the particular 
writings, of most of the philosophers and theologians before his time. This is 
what led Yahya Michot, as noted in the introduction (p. 9 above), to characterize 
Ibn Taymiyya as “the most important reader of the falasifah after Fahr al-DIn 
al-Razi in the Sunni world.” 10 Ibn Taymiyya was a bold and formidable debater 
as well, which, coupled with the enormous range and depth of his erudition, 
guaranteed that he rarely, if ever, lost a debate. 11 

Ibn Taymiyya was a public intellectual par excellence whose feet were firmly 
planted in the social and political realities of his day. Indeed, the external polit¬ 
ical turbulence of his times closely resembled the many vicissitudes of his 
own personal and professional life. Ibn Taymiyya’s boldness in defending and 
proclaiming his views, coupled with his undisputed reputation for great per¬ 
sonal uprightness and high moral integrity, won him many admirers among 
the common folk and the political and intellectual elite alike. Nevertheless, 
the idiosyncratic and often controversial nature of some of his views, doubt¬ 
less exacerbated by his often condescending and vituperative tone and his 
self-admitted inclination towards irascibility, earned him numerous powerful 
opponents as well. All told, over the course of his sixty-five years of life, Ibn 
Taymiyya was summoned to trial nine times, exiled twice (from Damascus to 


7 Umaruddin, “Ibn Taimiyya,” 718. 

8 Ibn ‘Abd al-Hadl, ‘Uqud, 10. On Ibn Taymiyya’s “intellectual anatomy,” see Adem, “Intellec¬ 
tual Genealogy,” 467-480. 

9 Such as al-Ash‘ari’s Kitab Maqalat al-Islamiyyln or al-Shahrastani’s Kitab al-Milai wa-l- 
nihal. 

10 “le plus important lecteur des falasifah apres Fahr al-DIn al-Razi dans le monde Sunnite.” 
Michot, "Vanites intellectuelles,” 599. 

11 See Ibn Abd al-Hadl, ‘Uqud, 10. 
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Cairo, then from Cairo to Alexandria), twice ordered to desist from giving fat- 
was, and imprisoned on six separate occasions for a total duration of more than 
six years. 12 

Ibn Taymiyya’s first foray into political life took place in the year 693/1294, 
when a Christian by the name of ‘Assaf (“ ‘Assaf al-Nasrani”) was alleged to have 
publicly insulted the Prophet Muhammad, a punishable offense under Islamic 
law. Ibn Taymiyya and another shaykh brought the matter to the attention of 
the viceroy (nffib cil-saltana), who summoned Assaf to a hearing. A public 
disturbance ensued, whereupon the viceroy had the two shaykhs flogged and 
briefly detained. 13 Several years later, in 698/1299, Ibn Taymiyya wrote one of 
his most famous statements of creed, al-Fatwa al-Hamawiyya al-kubra, which 
was hostile to Ash'ari theology and to kaltim in general. 14 Ibn Taymiyya’s oppo¬ 
nents from among the mutakallimun accused him of anthropomorphism on 
account of this creed, whereupon he was summoned to questioning at the 
home of the ShafiT qddt Jalal al-DIn [also known as Imam al-DIn] b. ‘Umar al- 
Qazwini (d. 739/1338). After a close review of the text of the Hamawlyya and 
Ibn Taymiyya’s detailed explication of it during this session, he was acquitted 
of all charges and permitted to continue his teaching and writing. 

The events of the following few years called upon Ibn Taymiyya to take 
an active political, and even military, role on a number of occasions. During 
the Mongol invasion of Damascus in 699/1300, Ibn Taymiyya was one of the 
spokesmen of the resistance party in Damascus sent to negotiate with the 
Ilkhan Ghazan, leader of the invading forces. Thanks to his forceful pleading, 
Ibn Taymiyya was able to negotiate the release of many prisoners as well as to 
obtain a declaration of peace for the city’s inhabitants. 15 Later that year, he took 
part in an expedition under Mamluk command against the Shfa of Kasrawan, 
who were accused of collaborating with both the Mongols and the crusaders. 
Shortly thereafter, in the face of a second Mongol threat, Ibn Taymiyya was bid¬ 
den to exhort the populace to mount a defense, and he traveled all the way to 
Cairo to beseech the Mamluk sultan, al-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalawun (r. 709- 
741/1310-1341), to dispatch an army to Syria. Ibn Taymiyya also fought at the 


12 Little, “Historical and Historiographical Significance,” 313. 

13 Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 17:665-666. On this incident, see also Hoover, “Ibn Taymiyya,” 853-854. 

14 Laoust speaks of the “insolent mepris avec lequel Ibn Taymiyya s’ en prenait a la legitimite 
de la theologie speculative” (the insolent contempt with which Ibn Taymiyya went after 
the legitimacy of speculative theology). Laoust, “L’influence,” 15. See the detailed analysis 
and discussion of al-Fatwa al-Hamawiyya in Adem, “Intellectual Genealogy,” 483-533. 

15 Umaruddin, “Ibn Taimiyya,” 718. 
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battle of Shaqhab in 702/1303, which resulted in a victory against a third Mon¬ 
gol invasion, and in 704/1305, he participated in a renewed campaign against 
the Shfa of Kasrawan. 

After these political engagements, Ibn Taymiyya returned to his scholarly 
writing and debates. On one occasion during this period, he is reported to have 
led a party of stonemasons to smash a sacred rock that was being venerated 
in the mosque of Naranj. He also sent a letter to the shaykh Nasr al-Manbijl 
(d. 719/1319), a leading member of the Damascene disciples of the Andalu¬ 
sian Sufi Ibn Arab! (d. 638/1240), in which he politely but roundly condemned 
this latter’s increasingly popular, yet highly controversial, mystical monism. 16 
Around the same time, Ibn Taymiyya’s opponents raised a second round of 
doubts surrounding the orthodoxy of his belief, this time on the basis of a 
second statement of creed, known as al-Aqlda ai-Wasitiyya . 17 Two councils 18 
were held back to back in 705/1306 at the residence of the governor of Dam¬ 
ascus; during the second, a pupil of Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI, that master of late 
Ash'ari philosophical kaldrn, judged Ibn Taymiyya’s Wasitiyya to be “in confor¬ 
mity with the Qur’an and Sunna.” Nevertheless, a ShafiT judge, Najm al-DIn 
b. Sasra (d. 723/1322), 19 immediately reopened the case against the Wasitiyya, 
and a third council was held by order of the sultan. This time, too, the council 
refrained from condemning the treatise, whereupon Ibn Sasra resigned and, 
along with Ibn Taymiyya, was banished to Cairo several months later. Immedi¬ 
ately upon his arrival in Cairo, Ibn Taymiyya was summoned before yet another 
council, this one composed of high-ranking Mamluk officials and the four 


16 For the text of this letter, see Ibn Taymiyya, “Kitab Shaykh al-Islam Ibn Taymiyya ila al-‘arif 
bi-Llah al-Shaykh al-Nasr al-Manbijl,” in Majmu’at al-rascCil wa-l-masa’il, 1:161-183. It also 
appears in Majmu'fatawa Shaykh al-Islam AhmacLb. Taymiyya [hereafter mf], 2:452-479. 

17 There is some question whether it was al-Aqida al-Wasitiyya that landed Ibn Taymiyya 
before the Damascus tribunal or whether his troubles were a result of his activities and 
theological positions in general and he simply used the Wasitiyya as evidence to expound 
his creed in detail before his jurors. On this question, see Jackson, “Ibn Taymiyyah on Trial,” 
49-5 1 (esp. at 49, n. 53). For a translation of the Wasitiyya with an introduction and notes, 
see Swartz, “A Seventh-Century (a.h.) Sunni Creed,” 91-131 and, before him, Laoust, La 
profession de foi d’Ibn Taymiyya. For the specific charges brought against the Wasitiyya, 
see Swartz, “Seventh-Century (a.h.) Sunni Creed,” 101-102. 

18 For a detailed study of the Damascus trials, including a presentation of all the actors 
involved as well as a translation and discussion of Ibn Taymiyya’s own first-person account 
of their proceedings, see Jackson, “Ibn Taymiyyah on Trial.” See also Little, “Historical and 
Historiographical Significance.” 

19 On the correct pronunciation of this name as “Ibn Sasra,” as opposed to “Ibn Sasari” or 
other variant pronunciations often given in Western sources, see Jackson, “Ibn Taymiyyah 
on Trial,” 46, n. 20 (following W.M. Brinner’s conclusions in “The Banu Sasra”). 
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chief qadls of Egypt. The council convicted him of propagating anthropomor¬ 
phic views and sentenced him to prison in the citadel of Cairo. After eighteen 
months of internment, Ibn Taymiyya was freed but was not permitted to return 
to Syria. 

In Cairo, Ibn Taymiyya continued to denounce various beliefs and practices 
that he considered bid'a (reprehensible innovation). This earned him the oppo¬ 
sition, in the year 707/1308, of the influential Sufi shaykh of the Shadhill order 
Ibn Ata’ Allah al-Iskandarl (d. 709/1309) and another prominent Sufi, Karim 
al-DIn al-AmulI (d. 710/1310 or 1311). At issue was Ibn Taymiyya’s vocal oppo¬ 
sition to the practice, widely accepted by both Subs and the majority of legal 
scholars, of tawassul (or istighatha), a form of supplication for divine assistance 
through the intermediary of the Prophet Muhammad or another person of high 
spiritual rank, known as a wall (pi. awliycC). Ibn Taymiyya declared tawassul 
prohibited, as he saw in it a subtle form of shirk (idolatry). He feared that this 
practice (sometimes referred to as “maraboutism,” or the “cult of saints”), if 
taken to an extreme, could shift a believer’s primary spiritual focus from God to 
created beings, however pious the latter may have been. In the wake of a pop¬ 
ular demonstration against him, Ibn Taymiyya was called before a ShahT judge 
in Cairo and asked to clarify his views on tawassul. The judge apparently acquit¬ 
ted him, as he was officially granted permission to return to Syria; nevertheless, 
he was held in prison in Cairo for several additional months. 

One year later, in 708/1309, Rukn al-DIn Baybars al-Jashnikir (d. 709/1310), 
a disciple of the aforementioned shaykh Nasr al-Manbiji, was proclaimed sul¬ 
tan. 20 The new sultan’s alignment with the Sufi forces that Ibn Taymiyya had 
directly opposed led to a new round of recriminations against him. Ibn Tay¬ 
miyya was arrested and exiled to Alexandria, where he was imprisoned for 
seven months in the tower of the sultan’s palace. During this period, he wrote 
several important works, most notably his Kitdb al-Radd hid al-mantiqiyyln 
(Refutation of the logicians) 21 —a work that Wael Hallaq has described as “one 
of the most devastating attacks ever leveled against the logical system upheld 
by the early Greeks, the later commentators, and their Muslim followers” 22 and 
whose theme is central to Ibn Taymiyya’s critique of the philosophical and 


20 His rule, however, lasted a mere ten months and twenty-four days and ended with his 
arrest and execution at the order of Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad, under whose second 
reign (699-708/1299-1309) Baybars had served as vice-sultan of Egypt. See Fernandes, 
“Baybars 11, al-Malik al-Muzaffar Jashnikir,”£/ 3 (2012-4), 34. 

21 See Hallaq, Greek Logicians for an introduction to this work and a translation of Jalal al- 
Dln al-Suyuti’s abridgement of it (called Jahd al-qarihafi tajricL al-Nasiha). 

22 Hallaq, Greek Logicians, xi. 
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theological methods he blames for engendering the famous “contradiction” 
between reason and revelation that he sets out to refute in the Dar‘ ia’urud. 

The following year, Ibn Taymiyya was released from captivity in Alexandria 
and returned to Cairo, where he taught privately and continued writing for 
three years until 712/1313, when a new Mongol threat occasioned his return to 
Damascus. Around the same time, a new governor of Damascus was appointed 
and Ibn Taymiyya was promoted to the rank of professor. By this time, his sup¬ 
porters esteemed him an independent mujtahld, and it was during this period 
that he began training his most talented and influential pupil, Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya (d. 751/1350), who did much to synthesize, organize, and popularize 
his master’s teachings. It is also likely during this period that Ibn Taymiyya 
wrote the Dar 1 ta’arud . 23 Relations between Hanballs and Ash'aris in Damascus 
remained troubled, however, and in 716/1316, open rivalry broke out between 
them, once more pitting the two schools against each other over questions of 
creed. 

By the year 718/1318, trouble flared up once again, this time in conjunction 
with Ibn Taymiyya’s ruling—against the consensus opinion ( IjmcC) of the four 
legal schools, including his own Hanball madhhab —that a triple divorce for¬ 
mula uttered in one sitting counted only as a single repudiation and, hence, 
was insufficient to bring about an irrevocable divorce ( talaq ) if the man utter¬ 
ing it had not intended such. 24 The sultan ordered Ibn Taymiyya to stop issuing 
fatwas on divorce that did not conform to the doctrine of the Hanball school, 
and two councils were held, one in 718/1318 and the other in 719/1319, to inves¬ 
tigate the matter further. Ibn Taymiyya was acquitted after these two hearings, 
but a third council, held in 720/1320, charged him with insubordination for dis¬ 
obeying the sultan’s order to refrain from giving fatwas. At the close of this 
third hearing, Ibn Taymiyya was arrested and imprisoned for five months in 
the citadel of Damascus. For six years following his release from prison in 
721/1321, he continued teaching and writing and is also reported to have become 
involved numerous times in the politics and public religious life of both Syria 
and Egypt. 


23 See Muhammad Rashad Salim’s discussion in his introduction to the Dar’, 1:7-10, as well 
as Hoover’s summary and comments in Ibn Taymiyya’s Theodicy, 11, n. 23. 

24 On the question of Ibn Taymiyya and the triple talaq, see Rapoport, “Ibn Taymiyya on 
Divorce Oaths,” as well as Laoust, Essai, 422-434. See also Al-Matroudi, Hanball School, 
chap. 6, where the author argues that a careful study of the evidence reveals that Ibn 
Taymiyya’s stance on talaq in fact agrees with that of some scholars in other schools 
of law, but that he was indeed the first Hanball (though not the last) to hold this posi¬ 
tion. 
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In 726/1326, Ibn Taymiyya was again arrested, deprived of the right to issue 
fatwas, and thrown back into the citadel in Damascus, where he remained for 
two full years. At issue this time was his treatise al-Rlsdlafiziydrat al-quburwa- 
l-istinjad bi-l-maqbur (Treatise on the visitation of graves and seeking aid from 
the buried), in which he attacked the practice of visiting the graves of righteous 
people ( awliya ’) for the purpose of making tawassul through them. 25 This time, 
Ibn Taymiyya faced the opposition of two more influential figures, the Malik! 
chief judge TaqI al-DIn al-IkhnaT (d. 750/1349) and the ShafiT chief judge Ala’ 
al-DIn al-Qunaw! (d. 729/1329), a follower of Ibn ‘Arab!—a combined opposi¬ 
tion that perhaps explains the length of his sentence. Ibn Taymiyya continued 
to write from the Damascus citadel, producing, among other works, a treatise in 
which he leveled a personal attack against al-IkhnaT and expounded his views 
on visiting and supplicating at the graves of the awliya A complaint from al- 
Ikhna’I prompted the sultan to order that Ibn Taymiyya be deprived of all paper, 
ink, and pens. 

Five months after this final edict from the sultan, on 20 Dhu al-Qa‘da 728/ 
26 September 1328, Ibn Taymiyya, as if overwhelmed by chagrin at being denied 
the means to write, passed away in his cell at the citadel. Despite such strong 
and persistent opposition from certain quarters, Ibn Taymiyya had endeared 
himself to the majority of the population of Damascus, who saw in him a 
scholar of great personal integrity, religious scrupulousness, and fearless val- 
iance in confronting the greatest social and political dangers of his day, all 
the way to the battlefield when necessary. Indeed, it is reported that from the 
time of his death until his burial, “the normal life of Damascus came to a vir¬ 
tual standstill.” 26 After his funeral, which was attended by a large number of 
the city’s inhabitants, including an unusually large number of women, 27 Ibn 
Taymiyya was laid to rest in the Sufi cemetery at Damascus, where his tomb— 
for all his disapproval of visiting the graves of the pious—is still honored to this 
day. 


25 For a discussion, see Taylor, In the Vicinity of the Righteous, esp. 168-194. 

26 Swartz, “Seventh-Century (a.h.) Sunni Creed,” 99 (referencing Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, 2 : 405 - 
407 ). 

27 For an insightful treatment of Ibn Taymiyya’s emotional and psychological profile—and 
specifically his relationship to women, his relationship with his mother, the fact of his life¬ 
long celibacy, and related issues—see Michot, “Un celibataire endurci et sa maman.” For a 
description of Ibn Taymiyya’s funeral, underscoring T importance de la participation fem¬ 
inine a ses obseques” (the large number of women who took part in his funeral) and citing, 
on the authority of Ibn Kathlr, the figure of fifteen thousand women in attendance, see 
Michot, 165 ff. Michot also cites (p. 167, from Ibn ‘Abd al-Hadi’s 'Uqud) a certain Abd Allah 
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table 2 Overview of Ibn Taymiyya’s biography 


661/1263 

667/1269 

683/1284 

684/1285 

693/1294 

693/1294 

698/1299 

699/1300 

700/1301 

702/1303 

704/1305 

705/1306 


707/1307 

707/1308 


708/1309 


709/1310 

712/1313 


Ibn Taymiyya is born in the city of Harran, in current-day southeastern Turkey. 

Taymiyya family flees Mongol invasions and takes refuge in the Hanbali quarter of Damas¬ 
cus. 

Ibn Taymiyya succeeds his father as director of the Sukkariyya Hanbali madrasa, located in 
Damascus. 

Begins teaching Qur’anic exegesis at the Umayyad Mosque in Damascus. 

Begins teaching at the Hanbaliyya madrasa in Damascus subsequent to the death of one of his 
teachers. 

The incident of ‘Assaf al-Nasrani occasions Ibn Taymiyya’s first foray into political life and his 
first stint in prison. 

Ibn Taymiyya writes one of his most famous statements of creed, al-Fatwa al-Hamawiyya. 

Mongols attack Damascus. Ibn Taymiyya negotiates release of prisoners. Takes part in expedi¬ 
tion against the Shi'a of Kasrawan. 

Travels to Cairo to implore Mamluk sultan, al-Nasir b. Qalawun, to dispatch an army to Syria. 

Ibn Taymiyya fights at Shaqhab, participating in the victory against a third Mongol invasion. 

Takes part in a renewed campaign against the Shi'a of Kasrawan. Sends a letter to the Sufi 
shaykh Nasr al-Manbiji condemning Ibn ‘Arabl’s mystical monism. 

Two councils are held on the orthodoxy of Ibn Taymiyya’s belief as expounded in his al-'Aqida 
at-Wasitiyya. Banished to Cairo after a third council. Convicted by a further council of propa¬ 
gating anthropomorphic views and sentenced to prison in the citadel of Cairo. 

Set free after eighteen months of imprisonment, but not permitted to return to Syria. 

Questioned by Shafi'I judge in Cairo concerning his views on tawassul. Acquitted and offi¬ 
cially granted permission to return to Syria, but held in prison in Cairo for several additional 
months. 

Ibn Taymiyya is arrested, exiled to Alexandria, and held for seven months in the tower of the sul¬ 
tan’s palace. Writes several important works, most notably his Kitab al-Radd 'ala al-mantiqiyyln 
(Refutation of the logicians). 

Released from captivity in Alexandria. Returns to Cairo to teach privately and continue 
writing. 

Returns to Damascus on account of a new Mongol threat from the north. Promoted to the rank 
of professor by the new governor of Damascus. 


al-Hariri al-Mutayyam (d. 731/1331), who speaks of hundreds of thousands (mi'lna ulufan) 
of weeping attendees and "multitude upon multitude” (fawja ba'da fawja) of believing 
women. See Ibn ‘Abd al-Hadi, 'Uqud , 370, lines 6 and 8. 
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table 2 Overview of Ibn Taymiyya’s biography {cont.) 


713-7171 Period during which Ibn Taymiyya (most likely) composed the Dar‘ ta'arud. 

1313-1317 


718/1318 Ordered by the sultan to stop issuing fatwas on divorce that do not conform to the doctrine of 
the Hanball school. First council held on Ibn Taymiyya’s divorce fatwa. 

719/1319 Second council held on Ibn Taymiyya’s divorce fatwa. 

720/1320 A third council charges Ibn Taymiyya with insubordination for refusing to obey the sultan’s 
order to stop issuing fatwas. Arrested and imprisoned in the citadel of Damascus for five 
months. 


721/1321 Released from prison. Continues teaching and writing for the next six years. Becomes involved 

in the political and public religious life of both Syria and Egypt on numerous occasions. 

726/1326 Arrested for the sixth time, confined once more to the citadel of Damascus, and denied the 
right to issue any fatwas whatsoever. 

738/1328 Ibn Taymiyya is deprived of paper, ink, and pens. Passes away several months later, on 20 Dhu 
al-Qa‘da / 26 September, in his cell at the Damascus citadel. 


2 Intellectual Profile 

We have mentioned the extraordinary breadth and depth of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
erudition not only in the text-based sciences—law, hadith, Qur’an, and the 
biographical literature of the Prophet, Companions, and early generations— 
but also in the rational sciences of kaldm and philosophy, with both of which 
his writings exhibit an astonishingly deep familiarity. 28 Ibn Taymiyya also read 
widely in the works of the Sufi tradition, including those of such luminaries as 
Sahl al-Tustari (d. 283/896), al-Junayd al-Baghdadl (d. ca. 297/910), Abu Talib 
al-Makkl (d. 386/996), 29 Abu al-Qasim al-Qushayri (d. 465/1073), al-Ghazall, 
and Abu Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl (d. 632/1234), 30 not to mention two Hanball 


28 For an in-depth study on the versatility, originality, and synthetic quality of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
thought and methodology, specifically with regard to the question of the “Satanic verses” 
incident ( al-gharamq ), see Shahab Ahmed’s rich discussion in S. Ahmed, “Ibn Taymiyyah 
and the Satanic Verses.” 

29 Whose famous work, Qut al-qulub (Nourishment of the hearts), was one of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
favorite books. Laoust, “L’ influence,” 19. 

30 His full name is Shihab al-DIn Abu Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi, not to be confused with Shi- 
hab al-DIn al-Suhrawardi al-Maqtul, the Ishraqi mystic put to death in Aleppo in 587/1191. 
See p. 72 above. 
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Sufis, the aforementioned Abd Allah al-Ansarl al-Haraw! and the famous Abd 
al-Qadir al-JIlanl (d. 561/1166). 31 While Ibn Taymiyya expressed great admira¬ 
tion for such figures, repeatedly referring to them by laudatory epithets such 
as “our shaykh,” he nevertheless denounced unflinchingly and uncondition¬ 
ally the speculative mystical system of Ibn Arab! and his followers, such as 
Ibn Arabi’s foremost disciple, Sadr al-DIn al-Qunawi (d. 673/1274), as well as 
Abd al-Haqq b. Sab'Tn (d. 669/1271), Afif al-DIn al-Tilimsanl (d. 690/1291), and 
other Sufis, such as the hadlth scholar and master poet ‘Umar b. ‘All b. al-Farid 
(d. 632/1235), who adopted a similar metaphysical outlook. 32 

Despite his intellectual independence, Ibn Taymiyya maintained his affili¬ 
ation with the Hanbali school throughout his life, an affiliation that implied 
as much a theological outlook as an approach to law and legal theory. In 
terms of law, Ibn Taymiyya followed closely the principles of legal derivation 
exemplified by the school’s eponym, Ahmad b. Hanbal, whose methodology he 
believed, in comparison to those of the other schools of law, to have remained 
most closely in tune with the legal practices and spirit of the authoritative 
early community (that is, the generations of the Salaf). 33 Hanbali jurispru¬ 
dence is characterized by a particularly strong emphasis on adherence to the 
revealed texts (Qur’an and Sunna) and to the authority of the early commu¬ 
nity, and it takes a comparatively more cautious attitude towards the use of 


31 On whose Futuh al-gkayb (Revelations of the unseen) he even saw fit to write a partial 
commentary. See Michel, “Ibn Taymiyya’s Shark" For a discussion of Ibn Taymiyya’s per¬ 
sonal affiliation with the Qadirl Sufi order, see Makdisi, “Ibn Taimlya: A Sufi of the Qadirlya 
Order.” However, as noted by Caterina Bori (“Ibn Taymiyya wa-Jama'atu-hu',' 46, n. 17), Mak- 
disi’s conclusions must now be qualified by subsequent studies, including Michel, “Ibn 
Taymiyya’s Shark’’] Meier, “Das Sauberste fiber die Vorherbestimmung” (published in an 
English translation as “The Cleanest about Predestination”); and Knysh, Ibn Arabi, 314, 
n. 5. 

32 Ibn Taymiyya’s reputation for being implacably anti-Sufi is inaccurate and misleading 
when indiscriminately generalized, but it is not entirely without foundation as he was 
indeed staunchly—and very vocally—opposed to discrete ideas and practices that were 
widely associated with Sufism in his day. For Ibn Taymiyya’s critiques of such aspects 
of contemporary Sufism, critiques that are responsible not only for the stereotype we 
have inherited of him today but also for a considerable amount of the opposition and 
tribulations he faced in his own day, see the following studies: Homerin, “Sufis and their 
Detractors,” esp. 231-235; Knysh, Ibn Arabi, 87-112; Michel, Muslim Theologian’s Response, 
5-14,24-39; and Memon, Ibn Taimlya’s Struggle against Popular Religion. See further Wael 
Hallaq’s incisive comments in Greek Logicians, esp. xi-xiv. 

33 Laoust, Essai, 76. Ibn Taymiyya is reported to have written a full volume on the preferabil¬ 
ity ( tafdll) of the Hanbali madhhab and its merits. See Ibn Rushayyiq, Asma’ mu’allajat Ibn 
Taymiyya [hereafter Asma’mu’allajat], 27. 
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analogy ( qiyas ) in legal derivation. 34 At the same time, however, Ibn Taymiyya 
opposed what he saw as the exaggerated weight accorded to the principle of 
moral scrupulousness (warn’) used by many Hanball scholars in deriving the 
law. 35 

Overall, Ibn Taymiyya’s thought evidences a strong preference for the 
methodology of ahl al-hadlth over that of ahl al-ra‘y, commending the way of 
Malik in the Hijaz over that of contemporary Iraqi scholars and maintaining 
that it was Ahmad b. Hanbal who had ultimately perfected Malik’s hadlth -based 
methodology. 36 In places, he praises the Hanball school for its strict adherence 
to the Qur’an and Sunna and to the opinions of the Salaf. 37 He also lauds the 
school for its relative unity, describing its scholars as having fewer points of dis¬ 
agreement ( Ikhtliaf ) among themselves than the adherents of the other legal 
schools. 38 As prefigured in our “Taymiyyan pyramid,” 39 Ibn Taymiyya posits a 
strong correlation between truth and unanimity and identifies the amount of 
internal disagreement among the members of a given school—be it of law, 
theology, or any other discipline—as a tell-tale sign of that school’s relative 
distance from the unitary, normative truth. This attitude towards the unicity 
of truth is reflected in Ibn Taymiyya’s adherence, with regard to the difference 
of opinion ( ikhtilaf) among legal scholars, to the maxim that “the truth is [to be 


34 Al-Matroudi, Hanball School, 32-35. Under “analogy” we may also class related principles 
of ijtihad, such as istihsan (juristic preference), istishab (presumption of continuity), and 
maslaha mursala (textually unattested benefits). For more on these principles, see Hallaq, 
History, 107-115. For a treatment of the details of Ibn Taymiyya’s legal methodology, see 
Laoust, Contribution, which includes an annotated translation, preceded by an extensive 
introductory analysis, of two of Ibn Taymiyya’s most important works on legal methodol¬ 
ogy, “Ma'arij al-wusul” and "al- Qiyas fi al-shar‘ al-Islami” (commonly known as “Risala fi 
al-qiyas”). 

35 For Ibn Taymiyya’s views on precaution ( ihtiyat) and pious restraint (warn') in legal rul¬ 
ings and his critique of the overapplication of these principles on the part of some legal 
scholars, see Al-Matroudi, Hanball School, 103-107. Interestingly, just one generation after 
Ibn Taymiyya, the famous Andalusian jurist Abu Ishaq al-Shatibl (d. 790/1388), likely in 
response to the perceived over-scrupulousness of Sufis (not Hanballs), advocated a simi¬ 
lar moderating of warn'when applied to questions of legal derivation. 

36 Al-Matroudi, Hanball School, 44. Ibn Taymiyya wrote a 100-page treatise on the correct¬ 
ness of the principles of the Maliki school (“Sihhat usul madhhab ahl al-Madlna,” at mf, 
20:294-396). Ibn Rushayyiq also notes that Ibn Taymiyya wrote a separate treatise on the 
merits ( fada'il ) of the Four Imams (Abu Hanlfa, Malik, al-Shafi‘i, and Ibn Hanbal) and the 
virtues of each. See Ibn Rushayyiq, Asma’ mu’allajut, 27. 

37 Al-Matroudi, Hanball School, 41. 

38 Ibid. 

39 See introduction, p. 7 above. 
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found] in one [opinion]” (al-haqqftwahid), that is, while each mujtahid scholar 
may well be rewarded for his sincere effort to identify a legal ruling, only one of 
several conflicting solutions is actually correct in the objective sense of being 
the right answer from the perspective of God. 40 This contrasts with the more 
catholic—but epistemologically also more relativistic—position of the major¬ 
ity, predicated on the maxim that “each mujtahid is correct” (kullu mujtahid 
muslb ); in other words, not merely is each of the mujtahids who disagree on a 
point of law rewarded for his effort, but all their divers opinions are positively 
correct, even when they contradict one another. 41 We will see these various ten¬ 
dencies in Ibn Taymiyya’s legal thought replicated in his approach to Qur’anic 
hermeneutics and, ultimately, his approach to questions of theology and phi¬ 
losophy as well. Another central tenet of Ibn Taymiyya’s legal thought likewise 
reflected in his theology is the notion that an authentic text of revelation can 
never conflict with a valid legal analogy ( qiyas ) based on a correct instance of 
ijtihad. In other words, there can be no conflict between revelation and rea¬ 
son on the plane of legal rulings just as there can be no such conflict in the 
realm of theology. Any apparent contradiction between reason and revelation 
in the legal domain is necessarily due to an unsound analogy, the use of an 
inauthentic text, or the misinterpretation or misapplication of an authentic 
one. 42 

Though Ibn Taymiyya was a faithful adherent of the methodology exempli¬ 
fied by Ahmad b. Hanbal, he nevertheless believed that the Hanbali school, 


40 In this regard (as in others), Ibn Taymiyya manifests a distinct affinity with the thought 
of Ibn Hazm. On the question of the unicity of truth, for instance, and whether each muj¬ 
tahid can be considered positively correct in his ijtihad, see El-Tobgui, “Epistemology of 
Qiyas and Ta'lil,” 352-353 (and pp. 340-351 for an analysis of Ibn Hazm’s epistemology 
more generally). 

41 Ibn Taymiyya is listed as having penned a separate treatise on this issue as well. See Ibn 
Rushayyiq, Asma’ mu’allajat, 28. 

42 Al-Matroudi, Hanbali School, 27-30. The existence of a conflict between reason and rev¬ 
elation had been taken for granted in earlier jurisprudential treatises, such as the al- 
Mustasfa min ilm al-usul of al-Ghazali (a ShafiT), the al-Ihkam ft usul al-ahkam of Sayf 
al-DIn al-Amidl (d. 631/1233) (a Hanbali turned ShafiT), and even the Rawdat al-nazir wa- 
junnat al-munazir of Muwaffaq al-DIn b. Qudama (d. 620/1223) (an avowed Hanbali and 
anti-Ash‘ari). See Laoust, Contribution, 11. In his treatise “Risala fi al-qiyas,” Ibn Taymiyya 
argues against the possibility of a real contradiction between a revealed text and a valid 
legal analogy or, for that matter, between a revealed text and the product of other tools 
of legal rationalism, such as istihsan (juristic preference) or maslaha (utility, public inter¬ 
est). For an overall treatment of Ibn Taymiyya’s legal methodology, especially as it relates 
to and overlaps with his approach to theology and reason more generally, see Rapoport, 
“Ibn Taymiyya’s Radical Legal Thought,” esp. 193-199. 
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over the course of its subsequent development, had arrived at incorrect posi¬ 
tions on certain issues. Consequently, he sought to revise such rulings on the 
basis of a direct engagement with the primary sources of the Sharfa—Qur’an, 
Sunna, consensus, and analogy—and in light of the statements and general 
principles of Ahmad b. Hanbal. 43 Ibn Taymiyya’s intellectual independence 
and willingness to challenge even widely or universally held opinions within 
his own school—if he judged them incorrect in light of the primary sources 
and the principles of the school’s imam—led other Hanbali authorities to crit¬ 
icize sharply a number of his fatwas . 44 As an example, we may cite the afore¬ 
mentioned triple divorce formula, in which Ibn Taymiyya seems to be the first 
Hanbali (though not the first Muslim jurist altogether) to hold the position that 
the triple formula uttered in a single instance does not result in an irrevocable 
“triple” divorce. Ibn Taymiyya’s stature as a scholar, however, ensured that his 
opinions were taken seriously, and it is of note that since his time, Hanbali legal 
works have taken note of Ibn Taymiyya’s stance on the issue of taldq and cited 
the existence of ikhtilaf in the Hanbali school over the question of the triple 
divorce. Several later scholars even adopted Ibn Taymiyya’s conclusions on the 
matter. 

Regarding matters of creed, Ibn Taymiyya also looked to the first three gen¬ 
erations (those of the Salaf) as the sole standard by which to judge correct 
belief, both in terms of the Salaf’s substantive doctrine and in terms of their 
specific methods of approaching the texts and of using reason to gain a proper 
understanding of them. Ibn Taymiyya did not condemn kaldm —in the sense 
of disciplined reasoning about theological matters—outright; rather, he dis¬ 
tinguished between a “kaldm sunni" and a “kaldm bidT ,’ 45 that is, between an 
orthodox and a heterodox way of reasoning about religious truths. A primary 
motivating factor in his opposition to kaldm was his view that it was divisive 
and schismatic: schools often differed bitterly over points of doctrine owing 
to their differing notions of what reason was presumed to entail and, just as 
commonly, on account of variant starting assumptions and founding axioms 
determined by the overall philosophical premises of the school in question. Ibn 
Taymiyya’s life project was, in a sense, to transcend school divisions by reunit¬ 
ing the Muslim religious community on a reintegrated theological platform 
that was based directly on the understanding and approach of the Salaf, whom 


43 Al-Matroudi, Hanbali School, 56-57,189-190, and passim. Also Laoust, Essal, 77-78. 

44 On opposition to Ibn Taymiyya from his Hanbali peers, see Bori, “Ibn Taymiyya iva- 
Jama'atu-hu!' 33-36 and Bori, 37-41 for opposition to him from traditionalist (that is, 
non-Ash‘ari) ShafiTs as well. 

45 Laoust, “L’ influence,” 18. 
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he held to be, of necessity, both more correct than later theologians and, as a 
corollary to this, characterized by a comparatively higher degree of consensus, 
if not outright uniformity, in their apprehension of theological truth. 

In addition to his study of theology, Ibn Taymiyya also closely scrutinized 
the doctrines of the philosophers—primarily with the view to refute them, but 
also to understand their origins. He wrote his scathing critique of Aristotelian 
logic, al-Radd C cila al-mantiqiyyln, while imprisoned in the tower at Alexandria. 
He also forcefully advocated the old-style analogical reasoning ( qiyas ) of the 
jurists over the Aristotelian syllogism, which had become part and parcel of the 
“new” kaldm through the work of al-Ghazall. Ibn Taymiyya likewise advocated 
for the jurists’ method of definition by description ( wasf) over the philosoph¬ 
ical method of definition by genus and specific difference (known as hadd). 
Finally, Ibn Taymiyya was a (moderate) nominalist, 46 refusing to accord any 
independent ontological reality to abstract concepts or notions outside the 
mind. 47 These and similar matters will occupy our attention in chapter 5. 

Ibn Taymiyya’s own positive theology has been given the name “Qur’anic 
rational theology.” 48 Considering the rise and spread of a rationalistic theol¬ 
ogy that was increasingly influenced by philosophical terms and categories, 
Ibn Taymiyya set himself the task—reminiscent of al-Ash‘arI—of defending 
traditional doctrines by reformulating them within an alternative rationalist 
framework. 49 Deeply immersed in the intellectual legacy of Islamic civiliza¬ 
tion and intimately familiar with its sundry movements and discourses, Ibn 
Taymiyya, it has been noted, seems to have been “influenced by al-Ash'ari's 
critique of the Mu'tazilites, al-Ghazali’s of the philosophers, and Ibn Rushd’s 
of the Ash'arites.” 50 Ibn Taymiyya was keenly aware, and highly mistrustful, 
of the “Avicennian turn” 51 that had occurred in later Ash'arl kaldm as of al- 
Juwaynl and, especially, al-Ghazall one generation later. He therefore sought 
to articulate an alternative theology based more squarely on the revealed texts 
while nevertheless fully engaging the philosophical tradition. In this respect, 
his approach differed substantially from past traditionalist scholars, who had 
clung to a strong theological textualism while deliberately eschewing any en¬ 
gagement with the philosophical tradition whatsoever. 


46 This was true in some respects, but he was also a moderate realist in others, as argued by 
Anke von Kiigelgen, “Poison of Philosophy,” 306 ff. 

47 Laoust, “L’ influence,” 19. 

48 Ozervarli, “Qur’anic Rational Theology,” 78. 

49 Ibid., 79. 

50 Ibid. 

51 See Wisnovsky, “One Aspect.” 
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At the same time, Ibn Taymiyya was a strong proponent of the notion that 
revelation—in the form of the Qur’an and the Sunna—provides comprehen¬ 
sive knowledge of not only the principles ( usuL ) but also the details ( Juru’) of 
the theological postulates upon which religion rests. Furthermore, it does so 
by explicitly indicating not only the premises but also the rational methods — 
backed up by the most conclusive and certain rational arguments and proofs— 
on the basis of which further details are to be worked out. Indeed, perhaps the 
most salient and ingenious feature of Ibn Taymiyya’s thought and methodology 
is the fact that he did not banish reason in favor of an entirely non-speculative 
traditionalism; rather, he rehabilitated reason, all the while preserving the obvi¬ 
ous meaning of the revealed texts by demonstrating that sound reason and 
authentic revelation never come into actual conflict. This is so because reve¬ 
lation, “all-inclusive and faultless, contains within itself perfect and complete 
rational foundations.” 52 On the basis of this insight, Ibn Taymiyya put forth a 
“philosophical interpretation and defense of tradition,” 53 thereby developing 
his own unique brand of what has appositely been termed a “philosophical tra¬ 
ditionalism.” 54 

3 Character and Contemporary Reception 

Ibn Taymiyya was a controversial figure in his own times and has remained 
one up to the current day. On the one hand, he was universally recognized 
by his contemporaries—friend and foe alike—for his extraordinary personal 
integrity and moral character, to say nothing of his virtually unparalleled mas¬ 
tery of a vast range of religious and intellectual disciplines coupled with his 
reputation for fastidious adherence to the teachings and practices of Islam. 
Indeed, while many found fault with Ibn Taymiyya’s ideas, hardly anyone criti¬ 
cized him for his character. 55 Ibn Taymiyya was particularly admired by classi¬ 
cal historians and biographers, so much so that 

without exception, all of the historians, no matter what their position, 
training, and specialization, show a distinctly favorable attitude towards 
Ibn Taymiyya’s words and deeds. So far as has been determined, only al- 
Dhahabi, Ibn Rajab, and Ibn Hajar record anything at all that might be 


52 See Rapoport and Ahmed, “Ibn Taymiyya and His Times,” 8. 

53 Hoover, “Perpetual Creativity,” 194. 

54 Rapoport and Ahmed, “Ibn Taymiyya and His Times,” 12. 

55 See Little, “Did Ibn Taymiyya Have a Screw Loose?,” 94. 
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construed as an uncomplimentary interpretation of Ibn Taymiyya’s char¬ 
acter and activities, and the instances of this are rare even with these three 
authors. 56 

And while it is true that nearly all the Syrian scholar-historians happened to 
be followers or supporters of Ibn Taymiyya—drawn from the ranks of fellow 
Hanballs like Ibn Abd al-Hadl (d. 744/1344) and Ibn Rajab (d. 795/^93) or 
of traditionalist-oriented Shafi'Is like al-Dhahabl (d. 748/^48) and Ibn Kathlr 
(d. 774/1373)—even his worst enemies conceded the overall excellence of his 
character and the exemplary quality of his pious and God-fearing life. For 
example, the Malik! chief qadl Zayn al-DIn b. Makhluf (d. 718/1318), who had 
been behind many of Ibn Taymiyya’s troubles after his arrival in Egypt, ulti¬ 
mately conceded that “there is no one more righteous than Ibn Taymiyya; we 
ought to abandon our struggle against him.” 57 Furthermore, TaqI al-DIn al- 
Subkl (d. 756/1355), who was, on the whole, highly critical of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
ideas and who wrote several tracts attacking his doctrines, made the following 
almost gushing statement to al-Dhahabl: 

As for what you [al-Dhahabl] say in regard to al-Shaykh TaqI al-DIn [Ibn 
Taymiyya], I am convinced of the great scope, the ocean-like fullness and 
vastness of his knowledge of the transmitted and intellectual sciences, 
his extreme intelligence, his exertions and his attainments, all of which 
surpass description. I have always held this opinion. Personally, my admi¬ 
ration is even greater for the asceticism, piety, and religiosity with which 
God has endowed him, for his selfless championship of the truth, his 
adherence to the path of our forebears, his pursuit of perfection, and the 
wonder of his example, unrivalled in our time and in times past. 58 

In addition to such an adulatory character assessment from even his sworn 
opponents, Ibn Taymiyya was also highly reputed for his constant concern for 
others (particularly society’s less fortunate), his self-sacrifice, his clemency, his 
courage in the face of existential danger (such as the invasion of the Mongols), 
and his magnanimity—even when in a position to exact reprisals—towards all 
who had ever occasioned him harm or borne him malice. 

Notwithstanding this overall laudatory appraisal, it appears to be a mat¬ 
ter of consensus—even among those who were generally supportive of Ibn 


56 Little, ‘‘Historical and Historiographical Significance,” 319. 

57 Ibn ‘Abd al-Hadi, 'Uqud, 221. (Trans. Little, “Screw Loose?,” 99.) 

58 Ibn Hajar, Durar, 1:186. (Trans. Little, “Screw Loose?,” 100.) 
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Taymiyya, such as al-Dhahabl—that he had an irascible temper 59 and an abra¬ 
sive personality, that he could be overweening, and that he was often conde¬ 
scending towards his fellow scholars, tactless, sanctimoniously convinced of 
the truth of his own views, and dismissive of those who differed with him. A 
number of sources suggest that it was primarily Ibn Taymiyya’s cantankerous¬ 
ness, penchant for criticism, and perpetual tendency to raise a public ruckus 
that guaranteed the unyielding, and often vicious, opposition of his detrac¬ 
tors. Certainly, some of Ibn Taymiyya’s positions—idiosyncratic and some¬ 
times directly opposed to broadly-held views on certain theological or legal 
questions—would have sufficed on their own to ensure no shortage of ani¬ 
mated and contentious exchanges between him and others. However, his grat¬ 
ing and obstreperous manner seems to have made it that much easier for Ibn 
Taymiyya’s antagonists to go after him with such ferocity. 

Furthermore, while Ibn Taymiyya was beloved among the populace and 
certainly enjoyed the respect and admiration of some contemporary schol¬ 
ars and important statesmen and other public officials, he was by no means 
welcomed with open arms even by many of his fellow Hanballs. Some fel¬ 
low traditionalists took exception to the important role he accorded to reason 
in understanding and interpreting revealed truths, 60 while many objected to 
his idiosyncratic legal opinions, in which he broke ranks, both methodologi¬ 
cally and substantively, with accepted Hanball doctrine and practice. His close 
disciples numbered only around twelve and are conspicuous for including 
members of different legal schools (including a number of ShafiTs and at least 
one Malik!). 61 This fact demonstrates how Ibn Taymiyya, and those who were 


59 The following—admittedly humorous—anecdote, related from al-Dhahabi, makes this 
point especially clear: ‘‘When Ibn Taymiyya was a little boy, studying with the Banu Mu- 
najja, they supported something that he denied, whereupon they produced the text. When 
he had read it, he threw it down in fury. They said, ‘How bold you are to cast from your hand 
a volume that contains knowledge!’ He quickly replied, ‘Who is better, Moses or I?’ ‘Moses,’ 
they said. ‘And which is better, this book or the tablets on which the Ten Commandments 
were inscribed?’ ‘The tablets,’ they replied. Ibn Taymiyya said, in words to this effect, ‘Well, 
when Moses became angry, he threw down the tablets!'” Al-Safadi, al-Wafibi-l-wafayat, 
7:12. (Trans. Little, “Screw Loose?,” 106.) 

60 Al-Dhahabi, an anti-Ash‘arI Shafi ‘1 who was largely committed to a traditionalist, non- 
speculative approach to the revealed texts, commented that Ibn Taymiyya “repeatedly 
swallowed the poison of the philosophers and their works; the body becomes addicted to 
the frequent use of poison so that it is secreted, by God, in the very bones.” Little, “Screw 
Loose?,” 101. Laoust, however, cast doubt on the authenticity of this quotation. See Laoust, 
Essai, 484. 

61 For a detailed discussion of Ibn Taymiyya’s "inner circle,” see Bori, “Ibn Taymiyya wa- 
Jama’atu-hu.'' 
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attracted to him, saw his methodology as transcending that of the established 
schools of law and theology and harking back to what they deemed to be the 
idyllically unified understanding of the pristine early community, that of the 
Salaf. Ibn Taymiyya’s approach is built on the interrelated premises that such 
a unified and unequivocal understanding (1) had existed among the Salaf, (2) 
was identifiable, and thus (3) could be retrieved and objectively established as 
a true representation of the Salaf’s positions. This could be done by following 
the methods that Ibn Taymiyya held were alone capable of identifying and lay¬ 
ing these positions bare (methods that we examine in detail in chapters 4 and 
5 )- 

A corollary of Ibn Taymiyya’s approach—unsettling to many of his contem¬ 
poraries—was that the existing legal and theological schools did not neces¬ 
sarily, either individually or collectively, coincide with the verifiably authentic 
views of the Salaf and, by extension, of the Prophet himself. Indeed, as we have 
noted, Ibn Taymiyya favored the Hanbali school, both in legal and theological 
terms, because he believed that Ahmad b. Hanbal had remained truest to the 
early ways of the Salaf. But as we have also seen, Ibn Taymiyya was not shy to 
critique later positions of the Hanbali school when he judged that they had 
deviated from Ahmad’s (and therefore the Salaf’s) original understanding and 
method. Yet by Ibn Taymiyya’s time, the older, more open rivalry among the var¬ 
ious legal schools was in abeyance, and the more catholic tendency by which 
each school recognized the validity of the others had gained general accep¬ 
tance. This tendency was perhaps aided, in the particular social and political 
context of the late seventh-/thirteenth- and early eighth-/fourteenth-century 
Mamluk state, by the political decision to recognize all four legal schools as 
equally valid and to appoint four chief judges in Cairo, one from each school. 62 
In light of this move towards a mutual recognition of different, officially sanc¬ 
tioned doctrines associated with the different legal schools, Ibn Taymiyya’s sup¬ 
porters at the Damascus trials of 705/1306 urged him to agree to define the theo¬ 
logical stance expounded in his al-Aqida al-Wasitiyya as the “Hanbali” position, 
a position that could then exist in harmony with and mutual recognition of the 
predominantly Ash'ari theology of his opponents. Ibn Taymiyya, however, flatly 
refused to countenance such a move. On the contrary, he insisted that “his was 
the view not of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, but of the Prophet himself,” which “left his 
adversaries with only two choices: convert to his doctrine or destroy him.” 63 


62 On the various factors motivating this move on the part of Egypt’s Mamluk authorities, 
see Rapoport, “Legal Diversity in the Age of Taqlid’’ 

63 Jackson, “Ibn Taymiyyah on Trial,” 56. 
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The foregoing considerations, coupled with the fact that Ibn Taymiyya’s 
close disciples were drawn from various schools of law, reinforce the view that 
what was primarily at stake was a struggle between new-style Ash'arT kaldm and 
old-school theological traditionalism. 64 This struggle took place not only across 
madhhab lines but within the various legal schools as well—particularly the 
Shafi'i school, from whose ranks most contemporary Ash'aris hailed but which 
nevertheless retained a significant number of scholars who continued to resist 
Ash'arT kaldm in favor of an old-style, non-speculative theological traditional¬ 
ism. We have also seen that certain high-profile Hanbalis—such as Ibn ‘Aqll 
(d. 513/1119), Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1201), and Najm al-DIn al-Tufi (d. 716/1316)— 
were likewise partial to rationalist kaldm theology of the Ash'arT type, but these 
figures were much more of an exception in the midst of a Hanbali school whose 
members, in their vast majority, had long maintained a staunch allegiance to 
a thoroughly textualist, non-speculative theology. It is important to remember, 
however, that Ibn Taymiyya was opposed not only by contemporary rationalis- 
tically inclined Ash'aris, on account of their belief that his “literalist” theology 
directly entailed anthropomorphism, but also, and certainly no less signifi¬ 
cantly, by a number of traditionalists themselves. Such traditionalists faulted 
him precisely for what they judged to be his over-reliance on reason and philo¬ 
sophical method in establishing theological truths. They also faulted him, more 
generally, for what they considered his blurring of the lines—dare one say 
a la Ash'ari?—between the boundaries and methods of the revelation-based 
(naqll) and the rational ( ‘aqll ) sciences. 65 Indeed, this combination of tradi¬ 
tionalism and rationalism has been identified as “perhaps the most distinctive 
trait of Ibn Taymiyya’s religious thought.” 66 


4 Ibn Taymiyya’s Works 

An eighth-/fourteenth-century work entitled Asma‘ mu ‘aliafed Ibn Taymiyya, 
written by Ibn Taymiyya’s personal scribe, Ibn Rushayyiq (d. 749/1349), reveals 
that Ibn Taymiyya was an extremely prolific writer who penned several hun¬ 
dred works spanning hundreds of volumes. 67 Ibn Taymiyya’s student, Ibn ‘Abd 


64 Ibid., 48 (also citing George Makdisi to the same effect). 

65 Ozervarli, “Qur’anic Rational Theology,” 80. 

66 Rapoport and Ahmed, “Ibn Taymiyya and His Times,” 8. 

67 Several printed versions of Asma‘ mu’allafat incorrectly ascribe the work to Ibn Taymiyya’s 
famous disciple, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya. The actual compiler, however, was Ibn Tay¬ 
miyya’s scribe (katib), Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Rushayyiq. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hadl reports in 
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al-Hadl, reported that his teacher had a gift for composing quickly and that he 
often wrote from memory without needing to cite from written materials—a 
major reason he was able to remain so productive even while in prison. Ibn 
Taymiyya, according to Ibn Abd al-Hadl, could write a short volume (mujalLad 
latlf) in a single day and up to forty folios (or eighty pages) in a single sitting. On 
at least one occasion, he is reported to have composed an answer to an exceed¬ 
ingly difficult question (min ashkal al-mashakU) in eight quires (128 pages), 68 
likewise in a single session! 69 The ninth-/fifteenth-century chronicler Ibn Nasir 
al-DIn al-Dimashql (d. 842/1438) reported Ibn Taymiyya’s contemporary Abu 
al-Muzaffar al-Surramarri (d. 776/1374) as saying, “Among the wonders of our 
time is the memory (hifz) of Ibn Taymiyya: he used to read a book once and 
it would be etched in his memory such that he would quote it verbatim in his 
own writings [from memory, it is implied].” 70 

In terms of style, Ibn Taymiyya’s prose is clear, precise, and easy to read; he 
was by no means given to the use of highly ornate or stylized language. Like 
his personality, his theology, and his lifestyle, Ibn Taymiyya’s writing is down 
to earth, pragmatic, and to the point. Though he often deals with themes of 
extraordinary complexity (particularly in a work as philosophically involved 
as the Dar 1 La arud), it is nevertheless clear that his intention was to write 
in a manner accessible to the average man and not just the scholarly elite. 
The only occasions on which he incorporates slight embellishments of style 
into his writing are his intermittent use of saf (rhymed prose) to mark the 
transition from one topic to another or as a means of emphasis. Notwith¬ 
standing the limpidity of his language, Ibn Taymiyya’s works are nonethe¬ 
less characterized by a high degree of repetition, excursiveness, and a pen¬ 
chant for tangents. Some digressions in the Dar 1 ta'arud, for instance, go on 
for tens of pages, while others run on for more than a hundred. Some mod¬ 
ern scholars have described Ibn Taymiyya’s writing style as a “characteristically 
digressive, disjointed style that bears the marks of brilliant insights hastily jot¬ 
ted down.” 71 Other scholars have blamed the relative dearth of serious stud¬ 
ies of Ibn Taymiyya’s sophisticated philosophical and theological thought on 


his 'Uqud that Ibn Rushayyiq was one of the closest personal associates of Ibn Taymiyya 
(min akhass askab shaykhina) and the most keen on collecting his writings. On Ibn 
Rushayyiq, see al-Hujayli, Manhaj. 

68 A quire ( kurras [a], pi. kardrls) was most often formed of four folded sheets of paper, yield¬ 
ing eight leaves/folios (waraqat) —or sixteen total sides ( wujuh ), or pages. 

69 Ibn Abd al-Hadl, ’Uqud, 72. 

70 Ibn Nasir al-Din, al-Radd al-wafir, 218. 

71 Rapoport and Ahmed, “Ibn Taymiyya and His Times,” 4. 
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his “disorganized writing style, length, verbosity, and propensity for digres¬ 
sion and repetition” 72 —all features that are prominent in the Dar ’ and that 
go a long way towards accounting for the difficulty and unwieldiness of the 
text. 

Here we mention briefly those of Ibn Taymiyya’s works that are most rele¬ 
vant to the topic of reason and revelation. Pertinent writings on exegesis and 
its principles include the following: Muqaddimaft usul al-tafslr (Introduction to 
the Principles of Tafsir)-) 73 a full-volume commentary on the phrase “and none 
knows its ta’wll save God”; 74 a treatise on the phrase “in it [the Qur’an] are 
muhkam verses”; 75 a treatise on the phrase “a Book whose verses have been 
made firm (uhkimat)") 76 and a fifty-leaf treatise on the all-important verse 
“There is none like unto Him.” 77 Also important for Ibn Taymiyya’s understand¬ 
ing of language and interpretation is an eighty-leaf treatise on the terms “literal” 
(,haqlqa ) and “figurative” ( majaz). 78 

Regarding works on theological topics ( usul al-dln), AsmcC mu’allafdt lists 
165 separate writings of various lengths and genres, the most famous of which 
are Kit ah al-Imdn (Book of Faith.)-, Dar ’ tadrud al- ’aql wa-l-naqh, Bay an talbls al- 
Jahmiyyafita’sls hida’ihim al-kaldmiyya (Elucidating the deceit of thejahmiyya 


72 Ozervarli, “Qur’anic Rational Theology,” 96. In a complementary vein, Birgit Krawietz 
remarks that “[Ibn Taymiyya] selbst verwandte jedoch keine Sorgfalt auf die Vorstruk- 
turierung seines Nachruhms durch systematische Presentation, gefallige Aufbereitung 
oder sorgfaltige Sichtung seiner bereits abgefakten Schriften” ([Ibn Taymiyya] himself, 
however, took no care to structure his posthumous reputation in advance through sys¬ 
tematic presentation, appealing preparation, or the careful sifting of his already drafted 
writings). Krawietz, “Ibn Taymiyya,” 55. 

73 Available with commentary by Muhammad b. Salih al-‘Uthaymin, translated into English 
as An Explanation ofShaykh al-Islamlbn Taymiyyah’s Introduction to the Principles ofTafsir. 
For a detailed study of this work, including its implications for and effect upon the larger 
tafsir tradition, see Saleh, “Ibn Taymiyya and the Rise of Radical Hermeneutics.” A colla¬ 
tion of the various works Ibn Taymiyya wrote on tafsir reveals that, all in all, he composed 
the equivalent of about seventy quires (1,120 pages) of tafsir. Al-Hujayli, Manhaj. Ibn 
Taymiyya’s writings in tafsir are now available as a single multi-volume collection, pub¬ 
lished in al-Qaysi, Tafsir Shaykh al-Islam Ibn Taymiyya (7 vols). The introduction to this 
work states that these seven volumes contain all Ibn Taymiyya’s known writings on tafsir, 
going substantially beyond what is found in mf. See al-Qaysi, Tafsir Shaykh al-Islam Ibn 
Taymiyya, 15 ff. 

74 Q. Al ‘Imran 3:7. mf, 13:270-313. (Also discussed at mf, 5:477-482.) 

75 Q. Al ‘Imran 3:7. Discussed at mf, 13:143-148. 

76 Q. Hud 11:1. mf, 15:106-108. 

77 Q. ai-Shura 42:11. mf, 6:513-529. 

78 Ibn Taymiyya, al-Haqiqa wa-l-majdz (also at mf, 20:400-497). The separate treatise al- 
Risala al-Madaniyya (which also appears at mf, 6:351-373) is also relevant. 
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in laying the bases of their theological innovations); Kltdb Minkdj al-sunna 
(The way of the Sunna), in refutation of Shfism; the seven-volume al-Jawdb al- 
sahlh li-man baddala din al-Maslk (The correct response to those who altered 
the religion of the Messiah), in refutation of Christian trinitarian theology; 79 
and the work IqtiddJ al-sirdt al-mustaqlm li-mukhdlafat ashdb al-jahlm 80 (On 
the obligation of remaining distinct from the people of the fire), 81 on the 
various excesses of popular religion against which Ibn Taymiyya regularly in¬ 
veighed. Other comprehensive theological works include a full volume expli¬ 
cating the first part of Fakhr al-DIn al-RazTs famous theological work Muhassal 
afkdr al-mutaqaddimln w a-1-mui a ‘a kh.kh.lrin and a two-volume commentary on 
certain questions treated in al-RazTs al-Arbaln fi usul al-dln. 82 Shorter theo¬ 
logical treatises of a general nature include the aforementioned aL-Aqlda cil- 
Wasitiyya 83 and al-Fatwd al-Hamawiyya, as well as al-Risdla al-Tadmuriyya, 84 
al-Qd c ida al-Murrdkushiyya (on the question of the divine attributes), and a 
fifty-leaf treatise on the creed of the Ash'aris, the Maturldls, and the non- 
Maturldl Hanafis. 85 

Works dealing with the all-important question of God’s names and attri¬ 
butes include, in addition to the abovementioned Murrdkushiyya, the follow¬ 
ing tracts: a treatise on the Most Beautiful Names of God (asma’ Allah cil- 
husna), as well as a treatise on the affirmation ( ithbdt) of God’s names and 
attributes; 86 a fifty-leaf fatwd on the issue of God’s being above ( c uluww); 87 
a treatise known as the IrbUiyya on the question of God’s settling (istiwa’) 
and descending ( nuzul ) and whether these are meant to be taken literally 


79 For a study on and partial translation of Jawab, see Michel, Muslim Theologian’s Response. 
This work has also been taken up in Roberts, “Reopening of the Muslim-Christian Dia¬ 
logue.” See also Hoover, “Ibn Taymiyya,” 834-844, which provides a detailed discussion 
of the content and significance of Jawab , as well as an exhaustive list of all extant 
manuscripts, editions and translations, and scholarly studies. 

80 For a description and full bibliography, see Hoover, “Ibn Taymiyya,” 865-873. 

81 Literally, “On the requirement of the Straight Path [i.e., Islam] to remain distinct from the 
people of the fire.” Trans. Memon, Ibn Taimiya's Struggle against Popular Religion. 

82 Neither of which is known to be extant. 

83 Trans. Swartz, “Seventh-Century (a.h.) Sunni Creed.” 

84 Also at mf, 3:1-128. This treatise has formed the object of a lengthy refutation by the 
contemporary Palestinian-Jordanian scholar SaTd Fuda, entitled Naqd al-Risdla al-Tadmu- 
riyya. 

85 Treatise not identified. 

86 Material related to the Most Beautiful Names and to the affirmation of the divine names 
and attributes can be found at mf, 5:153-193 and in al-Risdla al-Madaniyya. 

87 In Majmu’at al-rasa’il wa-l-masd’il, 185-216. 
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(haqlqatan ); 88 a further, twenty-page treatise on Istiwa' and a refutation of its 
interpretation as “dominion” or “overpowering” (isttid’); 89 and a forty-leaf trea¬ 
tise on God’s distinction and separateness ( mubdyana ) from creation. 90 

Other treatises touch upon questions of epistemology or rational methods 
of argumentation. These include the following: a 100-leaf qdtida (treatise) on 
the notion that every rational argument adduced by an innovator ( mubtad'C) 
proves the invalidity of his position; 91 a full-volume work on knowledge that is 
firmly established (al- c ilm al-muhkam ); a three-volume work refuting the posi¬ 
tion that definitive (scriptural) indicants ( adilla qafiyya) do not yield certainty 
(yaqln ); 92 a treatise on the superiority of the knowledge of the early commu¬ 
nity (the salaf) over those who succeeded them (the khalaf ); and a treatise 
on the perceived contradiction between the texts of revelation and consensus 
(j Ijmd’). 93 

Works on purely philosophical themes include the following: a refutation 
of Ibn SIna’s al-Adhawiyyafi al-ma’ad, which denies physical resurrection after 
death 94 (one of many extensive philosophical discursions found throughout 
the Dar’); a thin volume on the “tawhid" of the philosophers following in the 
way of Ibn SIna; a work entitled al-Radd ‘aid falsafatlbn Rushd; a short volume 
on universals; a “large volume” refuting the philosophers’ assertion of the eter¬ 
nity of the world; and, finally, the aforementioned all-out attack on Greek logic, 
Kitdb al-Radd did al-mantiqiyyln. 

Finally, we must mention several important compendia of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
writings. The largest and most significant of these are Majmu’at al-rasdil al- 
kubrd (2 vols.), Majmu'at al-rasa’il wa-l-masd’il (5 vols.), the 37-volume Majmu’ 
fatawa Shaykh al-Isldm Ahmad b. Taymiyya, and, now, the seven-volume Tafslr 
Shaykh al-Isldm Ibn Taymiyya. These works bring together a number of shorter 


88 Perhaps mf, 5:194-225 (though I have not been able to find any discrete treatise by this 
name). For this theme in general, see mf, vol. 5 (“al-Asma’ wa-l-sifat 1”), passim. 

89 Al-Bazzar reports that Ibn Taymiyya composed the equivalent of thirty-five quires (560 
pages) on the question of istiwa ’ (al-Hujayll, Manhaj). (Treatise not identified.) 

90 mf, 5:310-320. 

91 Possibly mf, 4:46-97. 

92 Listed in al-Hujayll, Manhaj, on the authority of al-Safadl and Ibn Shakir (d. 764/1363). 
(Treatise not identified.) 

93 Ibn Taymiyya, “Risala fi al-qiyas.” For a useful summary and analysis of this work, as well as 
a comparison of Ibn Taymiyya’s application of the principle of non-contradiction between 
reason and revelation in both the legal and the theological domains, see Rapoport, “Ibn 
Taymiyya’s Radical Legal Thought,” 192-199. 

94 At Ibn Taymiyya, Dar‘, 5:10-87. For a detailed study and a translation of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
treatment of the Adhawiyya in the Dar‘ ta’arud, see Michot, “Mamluk Theologian’s Com¬ 
mentary.” 
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works—and some lengthier ones 95 —on various topics; as such, they form 
an indispensable resource for the researcher interested in exploring Ibn Tay- 
miyya’s rich thought and his voluminous writings. 


5 The Historiography of the Dar‘ ta’arud: Ibn Taymiyya’s Assessment 

of the Intellectual Legacy He Inherited 

In chapter i, we considered the various currents and crosscurrents of the 
Islamic intellectual tradition, with special emphasis on the question of the rela¬ 
tionship between reason and revelation as it developed in various disciplines 
up to the time of Ibn Taymiyya in the mid-seventh/thirteenth century. The 
preceding section of this chapter complemented that survey by providing an 
aper^u of Ibn Taymiyya’s immediate political and social circumstances, the fun¬ 
damental elements of his biography, and the main outlines of his intellectual 
profile and scholarly output. Yet, we must take one final step in order to under¬ 
stand with precision what motivated Ibn Taymiyya in the Dar‘ laarud, in what 
context he perceived the momentous struggle of reason and revelation, and 
what precisely he hoped to achieve through his monumental magnum opus. 
This step involves reconstructing, from various statements scattered through¬ 
out the Dar‘, Ibn Taymiyya’s assessment of the development of the intellectual 
tradition he inherited and with which he brought himself into such urgent and 
strident conversation. Once we have understood Ibn Taymiyya’s perspective on 
the fundamental issues at stake, as can be gleaned from his own words, we can 
then delve into the Dar‘ in the next chapter and begin to unravel the project to 
which its author has dedicated it. 

We recall the fundamental issue of the divine attributes and the question 
of how best to understand scriptural statements that affirm the completely 
unique, other, and incomparable nature of God while simultaneously describ¬ 
ing Him in terms evocative of qualities and attributes partaken of by human 
beings. The necessity of affirming God’s radical dissimilarity ( tanzlh ) to any¬ 
thing created had to be counterbalanced by the imperative to uphold and 
affirm ( itkbdt ) the language of scripture and the reality of the descriptions God 
gives of Himself therein. We have seen that, over the course of Islamic history, 
different schools of thought adopted varying positions on how best to effect 


95 Such as Kitab al-Iman, which occupies all of mf, vol. 7 (comprising a total of 686 pages). 
For a discussion of this work, see Belhaj, Questions theologiques, 89-98. 
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this reconciliation, with some stressing the reality of the attributes to the point 
of falling into a crude and primitive assimilationism ( tashblh ), while others 
insisted upon divine transcendence with such single-mindedness as to deny 
the attributes any reality whatsoever, nullifying them altogether {ta’til) and 
reducing the word “God” to an empty signiher denoting an abstract entity 
entirely inconceivable to the human mind (and, hence, unapproachable to the 
human heart as well). 

We begin our mapping of Ibn Taymiyya’s mindset by considering his under¬ 
standing of the positions pertaining to the divine attributes upheld by the early 
community of the Salaf (roughly, the learned men and women of the first three 
generations of Muslims), whom Ibn Taymiyya takes to be uniquely authorita¬ 
tive in their understanding and practice of the religion. The goal of this section 
is not to offer an independent assessment of Ibn Taymiyya’s depiction of the 
issues at hand but only to present his understanding of them in order to allow 
us, in the remainder of this study, to appreciate his response to the intellectual 
situation he encountered in the late seventh/thirteenth and early eighth/four¬ 
teenth centuries. 

We begin with the earliest period, that of the Salaf. With respect to this early 
authoritative community, Ibn Taymiyya contends the following: (1) that the 
Salaf were unanimous in their affirmation of all the attributes predicated of 
God in revelation in a manner consistent with a straightforward, plain-sense 
understanding of the revealed texts, that is, without making ta’wil or tafwld 
of any of the divine attributes (in other words, he maintains that the Salaf 
were full-fledged affirmationists \muthbitun\ with no indications from them of 
any form of negationism [najy] or figurative reinterpretation [ta’wll \—which 
amounts to negationism for Ibn Taymiyya); 96 (2) that they were also unan¬ 
imous in denouncing negationist positions once these started to arise with 
or around the time of Jahm b. Safwan and his teacher, al-Ja‘d b. Dirham, in 
the late first/seventh and early second/eighth centuries; and, critically for Ibn 
Taymiyya’s project, (3) that they actively defended and promoted affirmationist 
stances, and denounced negationist ones, by means of rational argumentation 
(in additional to citing purely scriptural evidence). This last point is key, for 
even the negationist admits, as a rule, that the obvious sense of the texts seems 
to imply affirmationism; hence his effort to reinterpret (that is, to make taSvll 
of) the text according to the demands of reason or, at the very least, to point 
out that the obvious meaning cannot have been intended based on the pres¬ 
ence of a rational objection (mu’arid c aqll). In the face of such a stance, merely 


96 See, for instance, Ibn Taymiyya, Dar\ 4:23, line 16 to 4:24, line 7. 
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citing scripture is of no avail, for both the negationist and the affirmationist 
are, in fact, in agreement about what the obvious sense of the texts implies. 
The negationist’s “rational objection” to the apparent sense of revelation can 
thus be adequately met only by rational arguments refuting this objection and 
demonstrating the reasonability of the plain sense of the text in question. Ibn 
Taymiyya is keen to establish that the Salaf, whose positions and methods 
he takes as uniquely normative, were in possession both of a sound (indeed, 
the soundest) understanding of the revealed texts and of robust and evincive 
(indeed, the most robust and evincive) methods of rational argumentation in 
defense of this understanding. They thus stood at the very top of the Taymiyyan 
pyramid, 97 in perfect and harmonious conformity with both authentic revela¬ 
tion and sound reason. 98 

But how, according to Ibn Taymiyya, did we get from this situation to Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razi’s articulation of the universal rule six centuries later? Much like 
modern historians of Islamic intellectual history, Ibn Taymiyya, relying largely 
on al-Shahrastani’s Kitdb al-Milal wa-l-nihal as well as al-Ash'ari’s Maqalat al- 
Islamiyyln, dates the spread of negationist ( jahml )" positions to the period 
“after the first century [of the hijra], towards the end of the generation of the 
Successors.” 100 This is the period when the proto-Mu'tazila 101 took the position 
that neither accidents ( ci‘rad ) nor temporally originating events ( hawadith ) 
could supervene in God (takuLLu biki). By this, Ibn Taymiyya reports, they meant 
that there could not subsist in God (taqumu biki) any attribute ( sifa ), such as 
“knowledge” or “power,” or any action ( fi’i ) or state (hal), such as “creating” 
or “settling” ( istiwa\ i.e., upon the throne). Prior to this period, Ibn Taymiyya 
maintains, there are no statements or positions of negationism regarding the 


97 See p. 7 above. 

98 Ibn Taymiyya seems to have stressed the early community’s expertise in and regular 
recourse to rational argumentation in defense of the rational plausibility of scriptural 
dicta as a response to later thinkers (such as al-RazI and others), who contended that the 
Salaf were too preoccupied with establishing and expanding the frontiers of the Islamic 
lands and setting up its basic institutions to concern themselves with a careful reflection 
upon, and a rationally mature understanding of, the texts of revelation. 

99 See Dar‘, 7:72, line 2r to 7:73, line r, where Ibn Taymiyya speaks of the foreign origins of 
negationism (tajahhum) and how it was adopted from past atheist nations (malahidat 
at-umam al-munkirma lil-Sani'), whom Ibn Taymiyya brands ‘‘the most ignorant of sects 
and the least endowed with intellect.” It is not clear whether by “past atheist nations” Ibn 
Taymiyya is referring to the Greeks or, more likely, to the “materialists” ( dahriyya) or the 
(possibly Buddhist) Sumaniyya of Tirmidh and Samarqand briefly encountered in the pre¬ 
vious chapter (see above, p. 32). 

100 Dar‘, 4:24, lines 9-10. 

101 Such as al-Ja‘d b. Dirham, Jahm b. Safwan, and others (on whom see above, p. 35ff.). 
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divine attributes that are recorded or known of anyone among the Muslim 
community, nor are there any statements denying that acts or states contingent 
upon God’s will inhere in the divine essence. 102 Once such a position arose and 
was championed by the Mu'tazila, however, the authoritative scholars of the 
early community ( a'immat al-salaf) promptly denounced it, “as is known and 
reported of them in a mutawatir fashion.” 103 This initial denial of the divine 
attributes and actions led the Mu'tazila to adopt the position of the created- 
ness of the Qur’an, on the grounds that if the Qur’an were held to subsist in 
God’s essence ( law qdma bi-dkatiki), then this would entail that there could, in 
fact, subsist in Him actions and attributes, a position that had been denied at 
the outset. Ibn Taymiyya reports that the Salaf and early authorities ( al-salaf 
wa-l-a’imma) were likewise unanimous in denouncing this position too. 104 

Now, explains Ibn Taymiyya, all those who opposed the Mu'tazila on this 
count initially upheld the subsistence in God of attributes and of actions and 
speech contingent upon His will until the time of Ibn Kullab (d. ca. 241/855) 105 
and his followers, who introduced a distinction between God’s “essential attri¬ 
butes” and His “volitional attributes.” Essential attributes, such as life and 
knowledge, are intrinsic to the divine essence. Volitional attributes, on the 
other hand, are contingent upon God’s will and power. Consequently, volitional 
attributes cannot be said to “subsist” in God, as this would entail the super¬ 
vening of a succession of temporally originating events ( ta’aqub cil-hawadith) 
within the divine being—an impossibility according to Ibn Kullab’s doctrine. 
Ibn Kullab was then succeeded by Muhammad b. Karram (d. 255/869). Ibn 
Taymiyya reports on the authority of al-Ash'ari’s Maqdldt that Ibn Karram, 
along with “the majority of Muslims (ahl al-qibla) before him—including var¬ 
ious factions of mutakallimun from the Shi'a and the Murji’a, such as the 
Hishamiyya, and the disciples of Abu Mu'adh al-Tumanl and Zuhayr al-Athari 


102 “al-umur al-ikhtiyariyya al-qa‘ima bi-dhatihi.” Dar‘, 4:24, line 11 and 8:286, line 13. See simi¬ 
lar discussion at Dar‘, 2:173, 6:321, 9:189, 9:248, and 9:312. 

103 See Dar‘, 4:24, lines 14-15. The word mutawatir, a technical term primarily used in the sci¬ 
ences of jurisprudence and hadlth, refers to any report that is “highly recurrent” or “mass 
transmitted” (and on every level of transmission, including the very first) by such a large 
number of disparate individuals as to preclude their collusion upon the forgery of said 
report. For a discussion of the centrality of the concept of tawatur not only to hadlth 
but to Islamic conceptions of epistemology more generally, see Weiss, “Knowledge of the 
Past.” See also Hallaq, “On Inductive Corroboration,” esp. 9-24. On tawatur in Ibn Taymiyya 
specifically, see El-Tobgui, “From Legal Theory to Erkenntnistheorie." 

104 Dar‘, 4:24, lines 16-18. 

105 On whom see esp. p. 48 ff. above. 
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and others” 106 —was opposed both to the Mu'tazila and to the followers of Ibn 
Kullab. All such groups, Ibn Taymiyya affirms, held the position that tempo¬ 
rally originating events could subsist in God, 107 and some among them even 
held the explicit position that God could move and that He has been “speaking 
from eternity whenever He willed.” 108 

The next generation saw the rise of Abu al-Hasan al-Ash'ari (d. 324/935 or 
936), whom Ibn Taymiyya credits with having launched a major effort to shore 
up the early community’s normative understanding of the revealed texts con¬ 
cerning God’s attributes and actions. It is noteworthy that one is hard pressed to 
find a single critical, let alone pejorative, statement about al-Ash'ari in ten vol¬ 
umes of text. Rather, Ibn Taymiyya lauds al-Ash'ari generously and commends 
him for his efforts to defend the received doctrine of the early community in 
rational terms. He classifies al-Ash'ari, for instance, as “one of the astute of 
the mutakallimun” (min hudhdhaq ahl al-kaldm) for conceding that the argu¬ 
ment for the creation of the world from the temporal origination of accidents 
(huduth al-a md) is not the method employed by revelation or by the early 
community and authoritative scholars ( salaf al-ummawa-a’immatuha)} 09 He 
further praises al-Ash'ari and his immediate followers ( ashdbuhu ) for their affil¬ 
iation with (the doctrine of) Ahmad b. Hanbal and “leading authorities of 
the Sunna like him.” 110 Indeed, Ibn Taymiyya affirms, al-Ash'ari was “closer to 
the doctrine ( madhhab) of Ahmad b. Hanbal and ahl al-sunna than many of 
the later figures affiliated with Ahmad [i.e., latter-day Hanballs] who inclined 
to some [aspects] of Mu'tazill kaldm, [figures] such as Ibn 'Aqll, Sadaqa b. 
al-Husayn [d. 573/1177], Ibn al-jawzl, and others like them.” 111 Ibn Taymiyya 
also held the view that the doctrine of al-Ash'ari and his immediate follow¬ 
ers on the divine attributes in particular was closer to the (orthodox) posi¬ 
tion of ahl al-sunna and the people of hadlth than the doctrine of Ibn Hazm 
and the Zahirls was. 112 Finally, Ibn Taymiyya cites approvingly the text of a 
letter by Abu Bakr al-Bayhaql (d. 458/1066) called FIfada’il al-Ash'ari (On 
the virtues of al-Ash'ari), which al-Bayhaql “wrote to one of the governors of 


106 See Dar‘, 4:25, lines 7-10. 

107 “kanuyaquluna bi-qiyam al-hawadith bihV’Dar’, 4:25, line 11. 

108 “tamyazal mutakalliman idha sha’I’Dar’, 4:25, line 13. My translation of this expression fol¬ 
lows Hoover, ‘‘God Acts by His Will and Power,” 58. For a detailed history and explication 
of the nuances of the term lam yazal as used in Islamic theological discourse, see Frank, 
“ ‘Lam yazal’ as a Formal Term in Muslim Theological Discourse.” 

109 See Dar\ 1:39, lines 6-9. 

110 Dar‘, 1:270, lines 8-9. 

111 Dar‘, 1:270, lines 9-11. 

112 Dar‘, 5:250, lines 7-9. 
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Khurasan when people began cursing the innovators ( ahl al-bidcC) there and 
some wanted to include al-Ash'ari among them.” 113 

Despite such generous commendation, Ibn Taymiyya nonetheless ascribes 
to al-Ash'ari two specific shortcomings that, while subtle and therefore eas¬ 
ily overlooked in al-Ash'ari’s own doctrine, planted the seeds for an eventual 
excrescence of major problems in the centuries that followed. The first short¬ 
coming concerns al-Ash'ari’s knowledge of the details of the Sunna. Although 
Ibn Taymiyya goes so far as to consider al-Ash'arl and “the likes of him,” such as 
Ibn Kullab, to be among the “mutakallimat ahl al-hadlth” (hadlth folk special¬ 
ized in kaldm ) and “the best among the various factions and closest to the Book 
and the Sunna,” 114 he nevertheless maintains that while al-Ash'arl possessed 
detailed expertise in kaldm, his knowledge of the particulars of the hadlth and 
Sunna (as is typical, he tells us, of those specialized primarily in rational the¬ 
ology) was much more general and, ultimately, insufficient for him always to 
know precisely what the early positions of the Salaf were that needed to be 
defended. 115 Ibn Taymiyya speaks of how al-Ash'arl and his main (early) fol¬ 
lowers ( a’immat atba’ihi), such as al-Baqillani and Abu Ishaq al-Isfarayini, 

wanted to champion the well-known positions of the people of Sunna 
and hadlth (ahl al-sunna wa-l-hadlth) while at the same time concurring 
with the negationists ( jahmiyya ) on [certain] rational principles that they 
deemed to be valid, and [since] they did not have the detailed expertise 
in the Qur’an and its meanings, as well as in hadlth and the positions 
of the Companions, that the leading scholars of Sunna and hadlth had, 
they formed a doctrine ( madhhab) that was a composite of these two 
[approaches], with the result that both parties [i.e., the negationists and 
the people of hadlth ] accused them of contradiction. 116 

In another passage, Ibn Taymiyya remarks that the foremost authors ( a’yan 
al-fudala’al-musannifln) [i.e., on creed], such as al-Shahrastani, Abu Bakr b. al- 
‘Arabi (d. 543 / 1148 ), al-Juwayni, al-Qadi Abu YaTa (d. 458 / 1066 ), Ibn al-Zaghunl 
(d. 527 / 1132 ), Abu al-Husayn al-Basri, Muhammad b. al-Haysam (d. 407 [?]/ioi 6 
or 1017 ), and others 


113 Dar’, 7:98-99. See excerpt from al-Bayhaqi’s Risala at Dar’, 7:99, line 3 to 7:101, line 8. 

114 Dar‘, 7:462, lines 5-6. See also Dar’, 2:308, lines 8-10, where Ibn Taymiyya states that 
“since al-Ash‘ari and those like him were closer to the Sunna than [other] factions of 
mutakallimun, he is closer in affiliation ( intisab) to Ahmad [b. Hanbal] than are others, 
as is evident in his works.” (See index of Arabic passages.) 

115 See Dar’, 7:35-36. 

116 Dar’, 7:35, lines 14-19. (See index of Arabic passages.) 
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often mention many positions on an issue taken by various groups, yet 
they neither know nor cite the established position of the early com¬ 
munity ( salaf) and of authorities ( a’imma) such as Ahmad [b. Hanbal], 
even though the generality of scholars affiliated with the Sunna/Sun- 
nism (i animat al-muntasiblna ila cil-sunna) from all the various factions 
(tawa’if) claim to follow the authoritative imams such as Malik, al-ShafiT, 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, Ibn al-Mubarak, Hammad b. Zayd, and others. 117 

Reminiscent of a comment made by Abu Bakr b. al-Arabi with respect to his 
teacher, al-Ghazali, 118 Ibn Taymiyya maintains that al-Ash'arl spent so many 
years immersed in Mu'tazill thought that he was unable to extricate himself 
from it fully. As a result, he unwittingly retained in his own doctrine what Ibn 
Taymiyya calls “remnants of the principles of the Mu'tazila.” 119 Such “remnants” 
include, for instance, al-Ash'ari’s (and Ibn Kullab’s) concession of the validity of 
the argument for the existence of God from accidents ( tarlqat al-drad) and the 
argument from the composition of bodies ( tarlqat al-tarklb) 120 —topics that, 
Ibn Taymiyya concedes, are “difficult even for those with more knowledge of 
the hadlth. and Sunna than al-Ash'arl had.” 121 In another passage, Ibn Taymiyya 
speaks of “remnants of i’tizal” in al-Ash'ari, al-QalanisI, and “those like them.” 
This time, he mentions the argument from motion (tarlqat al-harakdt), an argu¬ 
ment that, Ibn Taymiyya tells us, al-Ash'ari himself admits (in his Rlsdla ila ahl 
al-thaghr) was an innovation in prophetic religion (tarlq mubtada’fl din al- 
rusul) and prohibited in it (muharram ‘indahum [i.e., al-rusul\). 122 “This prin¬ 
ciple,” Ibn Taymiyya concludes, “is what landed the Mu'tazila in the denial of 
[God’s] attributes and actions.” 123 


117 See Dar\ 2:307, line 12 to 2:308, line 2. (See index of Arabic passages.) 

118 See Dar‘, 1:5, lines 9-10, where Ibn Taymiyya quotes Abu Bakr b. al-Arabi as saying, 
‘‘Our shaykh [al-Ghazali] penetrated into the inner reaches of philosophy [lit. "inside the 
philosophers” (butun al-falasifa)] then wanted to come back out, but he was not able 
to.” 

119 “baqaya min usulal-Mu’tazilalDar\ 7:462, line 8. Synonymous expressions include “baqa- 
ya min al-tajahhum wa-L-i‘tizal" (7:97, lines 14-15), “baqaya al-tajahhum wa-l-i'tizal” (7:106, 
lines 4-5), and “baqiyya min al-i’tizdl’’ (7:236, line 10). 

120 Dar‘, 7:97, lines 14-18; also Dar‘, 7:106, line 5. 

121 Ibn Taymiyya mentions al-Harith al-Muhasibl, Abu ‘Ali al-Thaqafi (d. 328/940), and Abu 
Bakr b. Ishaq al-Sibghl (d. 342/953 or 954) as among those who possessed “more knowl¬ 
edge of hadlth and Sunna than al-Ash‘arI had” but still fell into a similar trap and eventually 
retracted their positions. See Dar‘, 7:97, line 18 to 7:98, line 2. 

122 Dar‘, 2:99, lines 14-15. 

123 Dar‘, 2:99, lines 12-13. 
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Notwithstanding these reservations, Ibn Taymiyya’s assessment of the early 
Ash'arT school (that of the mutaqaddimun) and its main authorities is over¬ 
whelmingly positive. In one particularly illuminating passage, 124 he recounts 
the scholarly filiation of and the transmission of doctrines among figures such 
as al-Baqillanl and his student Abu Dharr al-Ansari al-HarawI (d. 434/1043), 
as well as Abu Nasr al-SijzI (d. 444/1052) and Abu al-Qasim al-Zinjanl (d. 471/ 
1078)—both of whom took al-Baqillani’s doctrine from Abu Dharr al-HarawI— 
and “others like them among the top authorities in scholarship and religion,” 125 
including such luminaries as Abu Bakr b. al-Arabl and al-Juwaynl. After men¬ 
tioning these early Ash'arl masters, he says of them collectively: 

There is not one among them who has not made praiseworthy efforts and 
performed meritorious actions for the sake of Islam and [who has not] 
engaged in refuting many of those [who call to] heresy and innovation 
and rallied to the defense of many [who uphold] the Sunna and [true] 
religion. This is not hidden to anyone who is familiar with their circum¬ 
stances and who speaks of them with knowledge, truthfulness, justice, 
and impartiality. 126 

He then goes on to explain, however, that 

since [the problematic nature of such-and-such] principle, taken from 
the Mu'tazila, was not clear to them ( iltcibasa i alayhlm ), they, being people 
of distinction and intelligence, realized the need to apply [the princi¬ 
ple] consistently and to abide by its entailments ( ihtaju ila tardlhl wa- 
iltizam Lawazimiki). For this reason, they were forced to take positions 
(lazimahum min cil-aqwdl ) that the scholars and people of religion found 
objectionable [and denounced]. Because of this, some people came to 
extol them for their merits and creditable traits, while others came to cen¬ 
sure them on account of the innovations and falsehoods that had crept 
into their discourse. But the best path is the middle path. 127 

With respect to al-Ash'ari in particular, Ibn Taymiyya maintains that while the 
champion of early Sunni theological rationalism did not himself adopt any 
overtly errant positions, the seeds of such were nonetheless implicit in some 


124 See Dar\ 2:100-102. 

125 Dar‘, 2:101, lines 14-15. 

126 Dar‘, 2:102, lines 4-7. (See index of Arabic passages.) 

127 Dar‘, 2:102, lines 7-12. (See index of Arabic passages.) 
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of his basic assumptions. When his later followers became aware of the full 
entailments ( Lawdzim ) of the positions he did adopt, they desired to maintain 
consistency; they thus adhered to the consequences al-Ash'ari’s initial doc¬ 
trine and allowed their substantive positions to be modified accordingly. 128 In 
this manner, Ash'arl theologians in each new generation were pulled farther 
back towards Mu'tazill-style negationism as they sought to apply al-Ash'ari’s 
own doctrine consistently and to tease out systematically all the implications 
and entailments of their master’s initial positions. For a similar reason, while 
al-Ash'arl and his immediate followers, according to Ibn Taymiyya, did not 
concede even the theoretical possibility of a contradiction between reason 
and revelation, 129 later Ash'arls—such as Fakhr al-Din al-RazI and Sayf al- 
Dln al-Amidl (d. 631/1233)—who “took from the Mu'tazila when they inclined 
towards negationist doctrines ( tajahhum) and even towards philosophy,” 130 
conceded not only the formal possibility but also the actual occurrence of 
real contradictions between reason and revelation, ultimately leading to the 
formulation of the universal rule as a means of ironing out the supposed incon¬ 
gruities. 131 

So it is, explains Ibn Taymiyya, that with each successive generation of 
Ash'arls, we find ever increasing misgivings about one after another of the 
attributes predicated of God in revelation. These misgivings arise from alleged 
rational objections that a 1 -Ash'arl himself (and perhaps al-Baqillanl too, since 
Ibn Taymiyya also sees him as having remained quite close to the Sunna) did 
not catch but that later thinkers uncovered in increasing number as they sought 
to work out consistently the full implications of his initial doctrine. Such slip¬ 
page can likewise occur, according to Ibn Taymiyya, as later followers think up 
ever more numerous and sophisticated rational arguments to support their 
founder’s initial doctrine—arguments that entail further negation and that 
had not occurred to the mind of the founder. 132 Such a proliferation of increas¬ 
ingly negationist arguments can be found not only among major Mu'tazili 
figures of the fourth/tenth and fifth/eleventh centuries 133 but among primary 


128 See Dar’, 7:237, lines 1-16. The specific concession al-Ash‘ari made here to the Mu'tazila, 
according to Ibn Taymiyya, is the validity of the argument for the existence of God from 
the temporal origination of accidents (tarlq al-a’rad). See Dar’, 7:236, lines 3-4. 

129 See Dar', 7:97, lines 5-7. 

130 Dar’, 7:97, lines 4-5. 

131 On the influence of logic, both Aristotelian and Stoic, on eminent representatives of the 
later tradition, including figures such as al-Amidl and Ibn al-Hajib (d. 646/1248), see Hal- 
laq, “Logic, Formal Arguments and Formalization of Arguments,” 322-327. 

132 See Dar’, 5:247, line 19 to 5:248, line 2. 

133 Here Ibn Taymiyya specifically mentions Abu ‘All al-Jubba’i (d. 303/915 or 916), his son Abu 
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Ash'arl authorities as well. In this manner, says Ibn Taymiyya, al-Ash'ari him¬ 
self and his immediate successor, al-Baqillani, unambiguously affirmed the 
so-called revealed attributes ( cil-sifat al-kkabariyya), including those that had 
become a point of contention, such as God’s face, hands, and His settling upon 
the throne. Indeed, Ibn Taymiyya avers, al-Ash‘ari is not known ever to have 
held more than one position on this issue, to the point that “those who trans¬ 
mitted his doctrine ( madhhab ) were not in dispute over [this].” 134 Not only 
did al-Ash'ari affirm such attributes, Ibn Taymiyya tells us, but he also refuted 
the rational arguments of those, such as the Mu'tazila, who argued that such 
texts could not be understood “literally” but had to be reinterpreted figura¬ 
tively ( yuta’awwal ) in order to skirt a rational objection or a charge of tash- 
blh. 135 However, just two generations after al-Baqillani, Ibn Taymiyya bemoans, 
al-Juwayni negates such attributes, “in agreement with [the doctrine of] the 
Mu'tazila and the Jahmiyya.” 136 Concurring that such attributes could not be 
affirmed at face value, al-Juwayni first adopted the position of ta’wil in his 
Kitdb al-Irshdd. In his later work al-Aqldci al-Nizamiyya, however, he upheld 
tafwld instead, stating that “the early community ( salaf) unanimously held that 
ia‘wU was neither permissible ( scCigh ) nor obligatory ( wajib).” 137 Ibn Taymiyya 
is alluding here to a passage in al-Juwayni’s Nizamiyya in which he states: 

The authorities of the early community (cdimmat al-salaf) refrained from 
ia\vlL, leaving the outer wording of the texts to stand as is and consigning 
their true meaning (tafwld ma'aniha) to the Lord most high. The opin¬ 
ion to which we [al-Juwayni] consent and the rational stance we adopt in 
religious matters (alladhi nartadlhi ra’yan wa-nadlnu Allah blhi i aqlan ) is 
to follow the early community (ittiba’ salaf al-umma), as it is preferable 
to follow [the early authorities] and to refrain from generating new doc¬ 
trines [that conflict with theirs] ( fa-l-awld al-ittiba’wa-tark al-ibtida’). 138 

As we have seen, Ibn Taymiyya vehemently rejects the view that the author¬ 
itative early community practiced tafwld in any form. Rather, he insists, they 
were all full-fledged afhrmationists who affirmed not only the wording of the 


Hashim al-Jubba’i (d. 321/933), al-Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025), Abu al-Husayn al-Basri 
(d. 436/1044), "and others.” See Dar’, 5:248, lines 3-5. 

134 See Dar‘, 5:248, lines 11-12. 

135 See Dar', 5:248, lines 18-20. 

136 Dar', 5:249, line 1. 

137 Dar', 5:249, lines 1-5. 

138 Al-Juwayni, al-’Aqida al-Nizamiyya, 32 (mentioned in passing at Dar', 5:249 and cited in 
full by the editor at 5:249, n. 2). (See index of Arabic passages.) 
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revealed texts but also the meanings most naturally understood from this word¬ 
ing in light of the known linguistic convention of the first, prophetic commu¬ 
nity. (The question of interpreting revelation in light of the linguistic conven¬ 
tion of the early community will occupy us at length in chapter 4.) 

Eventually, in the fifth/eleventh century, we come to al-Ghazali, who, Ibn 
Taymiyya tells us, at times affirms the “rational attributes” ( cil-sifat al-dqllyya), 
in conformity with the standard Ash'arT position, and at times either negates 
them altogether or reduces them to the single attribute of knowledge, in agree¬ 
ment with the doctrine of the philosophers. 139 His final position on the issue, 
Ibn Taymiyya reports, was one of suspension of judgement ( waqf ), whereupon 
he clung to the Sunna as the safest path and died, allegedly, while engaged in 
studying the books of hadlth } 40 Finally, by the sixth/twelfth and seventh/thir¬ 
teenth centuries, al-Razi and al-Amidi, both major authorities of later Ash'arT 
kalam, had become so agnostic with regard to the reality and the knowability 
of the divine attributes affirmed in scripture—coupled with their proportion¬ 
ately decreasing confidence that revelation could serve as the basis for any 
certain ( yaqln ), objective knowledge whatsoever, even in strictly theological 
matters—that they ultimately claimed not to have any proof at all, rational or 
scriptural, for either the affirmation or the negation of the divine attributes. 141 
They thus ended up, essentially, in a draw over a major point of theology 
addressed extensively in revelation and sharply contested by the leading philo¬ 
sophical and theological minds of the preceding six centuries. 142 Indeed, Ibn 
Taymiyya observes, al-Amidi was not even able to establish in his books doc¬ 
trines as basic as the oneness of God ( tawhld ), the temporal origination of the 


139 In the following section (p. n8ff.), we consider at greater length Ibn Taymiyya’s relation¬ 
ship to al-Ghazali and the position he held with respect to his esteemed predecessor. 

140 Dar‘, 5:249, lines 9-12. In another place, Ibn Taymiyya says more specifically that al- 
Ghazali “died studying [a copy of] the Sahlh of al-Bukhari.” See Dar‘, 1:162, line 11. Such 
reports of deathbed disavowals of wayward doctrine are a common trope and cannot be 
taken at face value without further corroboration. With respect to this claim regarding 
al-Ghazali, see Griffel, Al-GhazalTs Philosophical Theology, 56-57. 

141 See Dar\ 5:249, lines 6-8. 

142 See, for example, Dar\ 5:313, esp. lines 10-12 for how, regarding the most basic and impor¬ 
tant aspects of religion, the major rationalists ( nuzzar) are in “great confusion” ( hayra 
‘azlma). See also Dar‘, 7:283, lines 10-11, where they are said to be in “confusion, uncer¬ 
tainty, and doubt” ( hayra wa-shubha wa-shakk). Similar indictments can be found in 
numerous places throughout the Dar\ For a list of quotations by major thinkers who 
allegedly admitted that they had not gained any certain knowledge from their years of pur¬ 
suing rational inquiry ( nazar) in the manner of the mutakallimun, see Dar\ 3:262, line 10 
to 3:264, line 2. This list includes, among others, Afdal al-DIn al-Khunaji (d. 646/1248), the 
top logician of his day. 
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world ( huduth al-‘alam), or even the very existence of God 143 and was reported 
by a “reliable authority” ( thiqa ) to have said, “I applied myself assiduously to 
the study of kalam but did not acquire anything [reliable] from it that differs 
from what the common people believe.” 144 

The foregoing pertains to the mutakallimun and Ibn Taymiyya’s depiction 
of the historical development of kalam. With regard to the philosophers, Ibn 
Taymiyya blames their extreme form of negationism for Ibn ‘Arabl’s mysti¬ 
cal notion of the “unity of being” (wahdat al-wujud). The Batiniyya (esoteri- 
cists, often with specific reference to the IsmaTlIs), however, exhibit the most 
extreme form of negationism, to the point that they refrain from predicating 
anything of God whatsoever. The result is a purely—and, Ibn Taymiyya argues, 
highly incoherent—negative theology in which, ostensibly to avoid falling 
into tashbih of any sort whatsoever, one may not even affirm that God exists 
(mawjud ) or that He does not exist ( ghayr mawjud), nor may one affirm that 
He is positively non-existent ( ma’dum ) or that He is not non-existent ( ghayr 
ma’dum). Ibn Taymiyya also mentions that those whom he labels the “material¬ 
ist (pseudo-)philosophers” ( al-mutafalsifa al-dahriyya ), 145 such as Ibn SIna and 
al-Farabl, claim that reason rules out the possibility of a physical resurrection 
on the day of judgement, with the now familiar prescription that texts appar¬ 
ently affirming such a resurrection must be subjected to the (alleged) dictates 
of reason and reinterpreted accordingly. When those among the Mu'tazila who 
affirm bodily resurrection dispute with such philosophers over this matter, the 
philosophers reply with the same type of argument that the Mu'tazila employ 
against the affirmationists. The philosophers argue, essentially, that “our posi¬ 
tion on bodily resurrection is analogous to your position on the attributes,” 146 
that is, if you (the Mu'tazila) are truly consistent, then you should also deny 
bodily resurrection on the same grounds on which you have denied the divine 
attributes. 

This, then, is the chronological progression, as Ibn Taymiyya sees it, from 
what he contends was the conscientious and unrestricted affirmationism of the 
Salaf, buttressed by probative rational arguments and therefore in full confor- 


143 Dar‘, 3:263, lines 1-2. 

144 “am’antu al-nazarftal-kalam wa-ma istafadtu minhu shay’an ilia ma 'alayhi al-'awamm .” 
Dar\ 8:262, lines 15-16. 

145 The second form quadriliteral verb “tafalsafa” does not necessarily have the negative con¬ 
notation of “pseudo-philosophizing” in all contexts and may, indeed, simply mean “to 
practice philosophy” in a neutral sense. (I thank Robert Wisnovsky for pointing this out to 
me.) Here, however, I deliberately translate it as “pseudo-philosophers” since that seems 
to be the connotation Ibn Taymiyya most likely wished to impart in this context. 

146 Dar‘, 5:250, lines 13-14. 
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mity with pure reason ( c aqlsarih), to the outright negation of all divine names, 
attributes, and actions that arose as an ill-conceived response to alleged ratio¬ 
nal objections. Ibn Taymiyya rejects this negationism as being not only opposed 
to any plausible reading of the texts of revelation but also, significantly, in fla¬ 
grant violation of the most elementary and universal principles of reason itself. 

Now, Ibn Taymiyya holds that while all these developments—and increas¬ 
ingly grave deviations—were occurring among those formally involved in the¬ 
ological and philosophical speculation, there always remained a group, includ¬ 
ing many scholars and the majority of the common folk, that persisted in 
upholding, and also in rationally defending, the understanding of the revealed 
texts bequeathed to the umma by its earliest—and, once again, uniquely au¬ 
thoritative—generations. According to Ibn Taymiyya, this group included the 
majority of kadlth. scholars, a majority of legal scholars ( fuqahd’ , sing, faqlh) 
in the early centuries and a good number in his day, as well as the majority of 
early ascetics and Sufis. Some among this group were so repulsed by the very 
nature and contentiousness of the discussions raging among the theologians 
and philosophers that they refused even to engage in them and were content 
faithfully to uphold what they knew to be the understanding of the early com¬ 
munity. Ibn Taymiyya is keen to point out, however, that others among this 
group did take it upon themselves to engage in theological debate in an attempt 
to provide an adequate rational defense of the received normative understand¬ 
ing of the Salaf. We may venture to affirm that Ibn Taymiyya would be happy to 
include al-Ash‘ari (though not, to be sure, the majority of later Ash'aris) among 
this group, albeit with the abovementioned caveat regarding the “remnant of 
i’tizdl" that marred al-Ash‘ari’s initial doctrine and that later festered, at the 
hands of his most astute successors, into what Ibn Taymiyya saw as the pseudo- 
philosophical, quasi-Mu'tazili approach of a sixth-/twelfth-century al-Razi or a 
seventh-/thirteenth-century al-Amidi. 

Most prominent among the rationally engaged traditionalists was Ahmad b. 
Hanbal (d. 241/855), the revered eponym of the legal and theological school 
to which Ibn Taymiyya adhered and the scholar that he credits with having 
adduced, in the process of establishing the foundations of theology ( usul al- 
dln), “a larger number of definitive proofs (adilla qat c iyya), based in both rev¬ 
elation and reason, than all other major authorities.” 147 Ibn Taymiyya further 
asserts that Ibn Hanbal “did not forbid appealing to a valid rational argument 
that leads to [knowledge of] what is meant to be proved ( yufdi ild al-matlub )” 
and adds that, in his disputations with the Jahmiyya and other groups opposed 


147 Dar\ 7:154, lines 7-8. 
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to the normative, orthodox understanding of the early community, Ibn Han- 
bal employed rational arguments such as are “well known in his writings and 
among his followers.” 148 To substantiate this point, Ibn Taymiyya cites two spe¬ 
cific examples of rational inferences ( qiydsayn i aqllyyayn) used by Ibn Han- 
bal to refute this or that doctrine of a negationist, 149 closing with the state¬ 
ment that “Ahmad [b. Hanbal] draws inferences on the basis of rational argu¬ 
ments ( yastcidUlu bl-l-adllla al- c aqliyya) in theological matters as long as they 
are valid" (emphasis mine). 150 Ibn Taymiyya further highlights Ibn Hanbal’s 
broad authority among scholars and non-scholars alike as the heroic champion 
of orthodoxy against the official state imposition of Mu'tazill doctrines during 
the mlhna. In this vein, Ibn Taymiyya cites on several occasions in the Dad a 
lengthy quotation from Ahmad b. Hanbal, which reads: 151 

Praise be to God, who has appointed in every non-prophetic era ( fikulll 
zamdn fatra min al-rusul) remnants of the people of knowledge (ahl al- 
c llm) who call those who have strayed [back] to right guidance and are 
forbearing in the face of what harm [they may receive from those they 
call], who bring back to life by the Book of God those who are dead [spir¬ 
itually] and who grant vision, by God’s light, to those who are blind. How 
many dead victims of the devil have they brought to life! How many of 
those wandering in error have they guided aright! How comely, then, is 
the effect they have on people and how odious the effect of people on 


148 Dar‘, 7:153, line 19 to 7:154, line 1. 

149 See Dar\ 7:154, line 19 to 7:155, line 8. 

150 Dar\ 7:155, lines 9-10. See also Dar‘, 5:180, line iff.: “Given that this is known by reason, 
Ahmad said ...” (wa-lamma kana hadhayu'rafu bi-l-'aql qala Ahmad ...). For a study that 
addresses Ibn Hanbal’s use of reason and argument in theological matters, see Williams, 
“Aspects of the Creed of Imam Ahmad Ibn Hanbal.” 

151 Ibn Taymiyya states that this passage appears in the work al-Radd 1 ala al-jahmiyya wa-l- 
zanadiqa (also “al-zanadiqa wa-l-jahmiyya"), attributed to Ahmad b. Hanbal, and he cites 
it on several occasions in the Dar‘ (see next note). The Radd is translated in Seale, Muslim 
Theology, 96-125 (the translation of the passage cited here, however, is mine). Jon Hoover 
points out (on the basis of al-Sarhan, “Early Muslim Traditionalism,” 29-54) that while 
earlier forms of this text may go back to Ibn Hanbal, the final version of it contains sub¬ 
stantial rational argumentation against non-traditionalist doctrines and may thus be seen 
as a fifth-/eleventh-century text attributed retroactively to Ibn Hanbal to legitimize ratio¬ 
nal argumentation in theology among the Hanballs (on the assumption that Ibn Hanbal 
would not have approved of or engaged in such himself). See Hoover, "Hanbali Theology,” 
627. Be that as it may, Ibn Taymiyya certainly took this text as authentically attributable to 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, a position that matches his general portrayal of Ibn Hanbal as someone 
who not only approved of (valid forms of) rational argumentation but who also, indeed, 
exemplified these in his own polemical engagements with theological adversaries. 
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them! They exonerate the Book of God from the distortions of extremist 
sectarians ( aL-gkdtln ), the misrepresentations of those who falsify reli¬ 
gion (intihdl cil-mubtilln), and the (unfounded) interpretations ( ta’wll ) of 
the ignorant who have raised the banners of heretical innovation ( bid c a ) 
and unloosed the reins of discord ( fitna ). They are those who oppose 
the Book and differ over it, united only in their abandoning of the Book. 
They discourse on God and the Book of God with no knowledge and 
speak in vague and ambiguous terms (yatakaLlamuna bi-L-mutashabih 
min al-kalam), fooling thereby the ignorant among men. We seek refuge, 
therefore, in God from the trials of those who lead [others] astray (fitan 
al-mudilllri )} 52 

Ibn Taymiyya certainly sees himself as following in the footsteps of his revered 
forebear and, along with all the rightly guided defenders of the early doctrine 
mentioned above, clearly aspires to take his place in the cortege of those “rem¬ 
nants of the people of knowledge who call those who have strayed [back] to 
right guidance” by providing, via his Dar‘ ta'arud, the definitive answer to the 
seemingly insoluble “conflict” between reason and revelation that had been 
building for so many centuries. 

table 3 Ibn Taymiyya’s account of the development of the conflict between reason and 

revelation 


610 CE-AH 11 / 632 CE Age of revelation in the form of the Qur’an and the prophetic Sunna. Prophet con¬ 
veys full and adequate understanding of the theological content of revelation to his 
Companions. 

11-220/632-835 Period of the Salaf, comprising the first three generations of Muslims praised by the 

Prophet: 

- the Companions (ca. 11-100/632-718) 

- the Successors (ca. 100-170/718-786) 

- the Successors of the Successors (ca. 170-220/786-835) 

Salaf unanimously affirm all the divine attributes without interpreting them figura¬ 
tively (ta’wll) or disavowing their literal sense while entrusting their true meaning 
to God ( tafwld). 

early second/eighth c. First negationist positions arise with al-Ja‘d b. Dirham and his student, Jahm h. 
Safwan. 

Authoritative scholars of the Salaf unanimously condemn negationism ( nafy) and 
defend affirmationism (ithbat), partly through the use of rational argumentation. 


152 Cited three times, at Dar’, 1:18,1:221-222, and 2:301-302; Ibn Hanbal, Radd, 55. (See index 
of Arabic passages.) 
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table 3 Ibn Taymiyya’s account of the conflict between reason and revelation ( cont .) 


second half of 
second/eighth c. 


early third/ninth c. 


mid-third/ninth c. 


late third/ninth to 
early fourth/tenth c. 


late fourth/tenth to 
early fifth/eleventh c. 


early to late fifth/ 
eleventh c. 


Early Mu'tazila deny that accidents or temporally originating events supervene in 
God, implying negation of attributes such as knowledge, power, creating, or settling 
on the throne. 

Initial negationism with respect to the divine attributes eventually leads to the doc¬ 
trine of the createdness of the Qur’an, which is unanimously denounced by the Salaf. 

Salaf continue unanimously to uphold the subsistence in God both of attributes and 
of actions and speech contingent upon His will. 

Ibn Kullab introduces a distinction between God’s essential attributes, intrinsic to 
the divine essence, and His volitional attributes, which cannot he said to “subsist” in 
God. 

Ahmad b. Hanbal emerges from the mihna as a hero of Sunni orthodoxy—the posi¬ 
tion of the majority of the common folk as well as the majority of hadith scholars, 
fuqakd‘, and early ascetics and Sufis. Ibn Taymiyya credits Ibn Hanbal with the use 
of solid rational arguments in defense of orthodoxy where necessary. 

Ibn Karram opposes Ibn Kullab and upholds, along with the majority of Muslim fac¬ 
tions, the subsistence of temporally originating events in God. 

Rise of Abu al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari. Defends orthodox doctrines through rational means 
hut retains "remnants of i'tizal" that draw figures of the later Ash'ari school back 
towards Mu'tazill theses. 

Al-Ash‘arl and his immediate followers affirm all the divine attributes—including 
God’s face, hands, and settling on the throne—and refute, by way of rational proofs, 
Mu'tazili arguments that these attributes must he interpreted figuratively in order 
to avoid tashblh. 

Al-Ash‘ari and his immediate followers do not concede even the possibility of a con¬ 
flict between reason and (the plain sense of) revelation. 

Prominent Ash'ari figures, such as al-Baqillani and al-Isfarayini, continue cham¬ 
pioning orthodox doctrines while unwittingly conceding certain principles to the 
negationists. 

Flourishing of Ibn Sina, whom Ibn Taymiyya classifies, along with al-Farabi a century 
earlier, as a “materialist (pseudo-)philosopher.” He faults them for extreme negation¬ 
ism of the divine attributes, the denial of physical resurrection, and their view of 
revelation as an imaginative evocation rather than as literally true. 

Flourishing of numerous Ash'ari figures whom Ibn Taymiyya praises highly, includ¬ 
ing al-Baqillani and al-Juwayni (and, in the first half of the next century, Abu Bakr 
b. al-‘ArabI). Given their acumen and desire for consistency, these figures draw out 
some of the entailments of al-Ash‘ari’s initial Mu'tazili-influenced assumptions and 
uphold their consequences. This trend increases in subsequent generations, leading 
to greater adoption of Mu‘tazili-like theses. 
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TABLE 3 

Ibn Taymiyya’s account of the conflict between reason and revelation ( cont .) 


Despite general praise of al-Juwaynl, Ibn Taymiyya faults him for adopting tafwld 
vis-a-vis attributes such as God’s hands and face (and for attributing this stance to 
the Salaf). 

late fifth/eleventh to 
early sixth/twelfth c. 

Flourishing of al-Ghazall, whom Ibn Taymiyya faults for being inconsistent on the 
reality of the attributes, sometimes affirming them, sometimes negating them or 
reducing them to the single attribute of knowledge, and eventually suspending 
judgement on them altogether. 

late sixth/twelfth 
to early seventh/ 
thirteenth c. 

Flourishing of al-Razi and al-Amidl, whom Ibn Taymiyya faults for their agnosticism 
regarding the reality and knowability of the divine attributes and their correspond¬ 
ing skepticism of the power of reason to reach truth in fundamental matters of 
theology. 

early to mid¬ 
seventh/thirteenth c. 

Death of Ibn Arabi, whom Ibn Taymiyya excoriates for an extreme form of “nega- 
tionism” in the guise of his monistic mystical esotericism. 

661-728/1263-1328 

Life and work of Ibn Taymiyya. 


6 The Dar‘ ta’arud in Context: Ibn Taymiyya’s View of Previous 
Attempts to Solve the Conundrum of Reason and Revelation 

Ibn Taymiyya was not, of course, the first Muslim thinker to attempt, on a grand 
and conclusive scale, to put an end to the conflict between reason and reve¬ 
lation. Notwithstanding the several figures (mentioned at the end of the pre¬ 
ceding section) whom ibn Taymiyya credits with providing a rational defense 
of orthodox understandings regarding the divine attributes and other issues, 
there were several notable attempts by theologians and philosophers before 
him to provide a definitive solution to this most vexing of issues. The works 
of Abu Hamid al-Ghazall 153 and Fakhr al-DIn al-Raz! 154 represent attempts to 


153 The main studies on al-Ghazall relevant to the points discussed here are (in chronologi¬ 
cal order) Chelhot, “«al-Qistas al-MustaqIm»”; Othman, Concept of Man in Islam, 33-70; 
Marmura, “Ghazali and Demonstrative Science”; Kleinknecht, “Al-Qistas al-Mustaqim”; 
Fayyumi, al-Imam al-Ghazall wa-'alaqat al-yaqln bi-l-’aql ; Abrahamov, “Al-Ghazali’s Su¬ 
preme Way to Know God”; Aydin, “Al-Ghazall on Metaphorical Interpretation”; Griffel, 
Al-GhazalTs Philosophical Theology, 111-122; Griffel, “Al-Ghazall at His Most Rationalist”; 
and Griffel, “Theology Engages with Avicennan Philosophy.” 

154 For al-Razi’s views on reason and revelation as well as scriptural interpretation, see Jaf- 
fer, Razi, 68-117; Kafrawi, “Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi’s Sources of Ta’wil”; and the sources listed 
below at p. 133, n. 5; p. 134, n. 7; and p. 184, n. 12. 
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reconcile reason and revelation from a kaldm perspective, while those of Ibn 
Sina 155 and Ibn Rushd represent parallel attempts made by the philosophers. 156 
Before taking up the details of Ibn Taymiyya’s solution to this question, we first 
briefly review how, in the Dar‘ ia’urud, he assesses his predecessors’ attempts 
at a resolution and how he seeks to position his own efforts with respect to 
theirs. Below, we discuss Ibn Sina and Ibn Rushd on the philosophers’ side and 
al-Ghazall on the side of the theologians. As for al-Razi, the Dar‘ as a whole is, 
in a sense, a response to his articulation of the universal rule, Ibn Taymiyya’s 
critique of which occupies the entirety of the following chapter. 

We begin with the two philosophers, Ibn Sina and Ibn Rushd, whom Ibn 
Taymiyya recognizes to have held very similar, if not identical, views regard¬ 
ing the purpose and scope of revealed religion as well as the nature of the 
relationship between reason and revelation. 157 Following in the footsteps of al- 
Farabl 158 —and, indeed, characteristic of the Muslim philosophers as a 
whole—both Ibn Sina and Ibn Rushd (1) consider the language of revelation 


155 Pertinent studies on Ibn SIna’s approach to reason, epistemology, and the relationship 
between reason and revelation include Street, “An Outline of Avicenna’s Syllogistic”; 
McGinnis, “Avicenna’s Naturalized Epistemology”; Acar, “Talking about God: Avicenna’s 
Way Out”; Acar, Talking about God and Talking about Creation-, Shihadeh, “Aspects of the 
Reception”; Alper, “Epistemological Value”; and, with particular relevance to Ibn Taymiyya 
in the Dar‘ ta'arud, Michot, “Mamluk Theologian’s Commentary.” 

156 The main studies on Ibn Rushd relevant to the points discussed here are (in chronologi¬ 
cal order) Wolfson, “Double Faith Theory”; Hourani, “Ibn-Rushd’s Defence of Philosophy”; 
Hourani, Averroes on the Harmony of Religion and Philosophy, Mahdi, “Remarks on Aver- 
roes' Decisive Treatise”; von Kiigelgen, Averroes und die arabische Moderne-, Butterworth, 
“Source that Nourishes”; Alain de Libera’s introduction to Averroes, Discours decisif, 5-83, 
as well as his introductory essay in Averroes, L’lslam et la raison, 9-76; and Hamada, Ibn 
RushdfiKitab Fasl al-maqal. 

157 See Michot, “Mamluk Theologian’s Commentary,” 168-170 for examples of parallels, on the 
question of hermeneutics and the nature of revelation, between Ibn SIna’s al-Adhawiyya 
ft al-ma'ad, on the one hand, and Ibn Rushd’s al-Kashf 'an manahij al-adilla [hereafter 
Manahij] and Fast al-maqal, on the other. Ibn Taymiyya comments at length in the Dar‘ 
ta'arud on both Adhawiyya (at Dar‘ 5:18-86) and Manahij (at Dar‘, 6:212-249). For a 
detailed study of Ibn Taymiyya’s engagement with Ibn Rushd in the Dar‘ and, particu¬ 
larly, in his earlier treatise Bayan talbls al-Jahmiyya, see Hoover, “Ibn Taymiyya’s Use of Ibn 
Rushd.” In this study, Hoover demonstrates how “Ibn Taymiyya puts Ibn Rushd to work 
marginalizing his opponent Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi from his self-proclaimed position as a 
mainstream rationalist theologian and refuting his arguments” (Hoover, “Ibn Taymiyya’s 
Use of Ibn Rushd,” 475). 

158 On al-Farabi, see Mahdi, “Alfarabi on Philosophy and Religion”; O’Meara, “Religion als 
Abbild der Philosophie”; Schoeler, “Poetischer Syllogismus—bildliche Redeweise— 
Religion”; Germann, “Natural and Revealed Religion”; Lopez-Farjeat, "Faith, Reason, and 
Religious Diversity”; and El-Rayes, “The Book of Religion’s Political and Pedagogical Objec¬ 
tives.” 
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on metaphysical, theological, and eschatological topics to be almost entirely 
symbolic or allegorical rather than literal; (2) regard the purpose of revelation 
as primarily moral-ethical and legal-political rather than cognitional or epis- 
temic; (3) distinguish sharply between the common folk {'ammo), whom the 
pictorial language of revelation is meant to motivate in the performance of 
good deeds, and the philosophical elite ( khassa ), who attain to metaphysical, 
theological, and eschatological truth by dint of rational inquiry; and (4) censure 
the mutakallimun for confusing the common people by publicly reinterpreting 
certain Qur’anic verses figuratively, and for doing so on the basis of what they 
decry as substandard argumentation and inconclusive reasoning. 

With respect to Ibn Sina’s views on reason and revelation, Ibn Taymiyya ded¬ 
icates a substantial section at the beginning of Argument 20 ( Dar’, vol. 5) to a 
treatment of his treatise al-Adhawlyya fl aL-ma’ad, the third section of which 
contains Ibn Sina’s hermeneutical prescription for dealing with revealed texts 
that are thought to conflict with reason. 159 In the Adhawiyya, which Yahya 
Michot labels the “most controversial writing of the Shaykh al-Ra’Is,” 160 Ibn 
SIna confirms that “the revelation ( shar') and religion ( mllla ) that come on 
the tongue of a prophet are meant to address the generality of the masses ( al - 
jumhur kd/fakin ').” 11 ' 1 Accordingly, it is inadmissible (mumtani ) that the doc¬ 
trine of tawhld be presented in its true form to the common people. Ibn SIna 
defines the true doctrine of tawhld as 

the affirmation of the Maker (al-Sani 1 ) as one, transcendently beyond 
[or “sanctified above”: muqaddas ‘an ] quantity, quality, place, time, posi¬ 
tion, and change, such that one come to believe that He is one essence 
(1 dhatwahida ), unique in kind, without any existential part ( juz’wujudl ), 
either quantitative or qualitative, and that it [His essence] can be neither 
inside nor outside the world, nor such that He can be pointed to [as being] 
here or there. 162 

Indeed, Ibn SIna maintains, “had it [the doctrine of tawhld] been presented in 
this manner to the native Arabs and the uncouth Hebrews, 163 they would have 


159 For extensive background on and analysis of Ibn Sina’s Adhawiyya, followed by a transla¬ 
tion of Ibn Taymiyya’s commentary on it in the first part of Argument 20 (at Dar’, 5:18-86), 
see Michot, “Mamluk Theologian’s Commentary.” 

160 Michot, “Mamluk Theologian’s Commentary,” 164. 

161 “at-shar'wa-l-mitla al-atiya 1 ala lisan nabl min al-anbiyd’yuramu bihakhitab al-jumhur kaf- 
fatan."Dar’, 5:11; Ibn SIna, Adhawiyya, 97. 

162 Dar’, 5:11; Adhawiyya, 97-98. (See index of Arabic passages.) 

163 Referring not to the Jews of seventh-century Arabia or eleventh-century Persia but to the 
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rushed to deny it and would have concurred that the belief to which they were 
being called was belief in a non-existent (Imdn bl-ma’dum )!’ K4 

Ibn Sina goes on to affirm that while certain Qur’anic expressions, such as 
“God’s hand is over their hands” (Q. al-Fath. 48:10), are clearly meant figura¬ 
tively or metaphorically, in accord with the expansive norms of Arabic locu¬ 
tion, 165 other expressions, such as God’s “coming in the shadows of clouds” 
(see Q. at-Baqara 2:210), cannot plausibly be interpreted as figures of speech 
in light of Arabic rhetorical conventions. 166 Indeed, he concludes, “[If we] sup¬ 
pose that all such expressions are to be taken as metaphors, then where is the 
taw hid'! Where is the expression [in revelation] that explicitly indicates the 
pure tawhld to which the reality of this upright religion calls, the majesty of 
which is professed on the tongues of all the sages of the world?” 167 Ibn Sina then 
strikes out at the mutakallimun by asking rhetorically where revelation men¬ 
tions any of the theological subtleties with which they concern themselves, 
such as whether God is knowledgeable by virtue of His essence ( ’allm bi-l-dhdt) 
or by virtue of an attribute of knowledge ( c alim bi- c ilm), whether He occupies 
space ( mutahayyiz ) or is spatially located ( fijiha ), and so on. He concludes that 

it is apparent from all this that religious teachings ( shciraT) have come 
to address the masses according to what they can understand, bringing 
closer to their minds that which they cannot understand through the 
use of allegory ( tamthlL) and similitude ( tashblh ). Had it been otherwise, 
[these] teachings would have been of no avail whatsoever ( La-md aghnat 
al-shardT al-batta). 16S 

It follows from this, as Ibn Sina states explicitly, that “the apparent sense of 
revelation cannot serve as an argument in these matters [specifically, eschatol- 
ogy].” 169 Knowledge of this truth, however, is intended for “those who aspire 
to be among the elite of the people and not the masses.” 170 As for the masses, 
they should be left to have faith in the outward meaning of scripture and not 


original Hebrew tribes to whom Moses brought the Torah. Farther on in the Adhawiyya, 
Ibn Sina refers to “the barbarous Hebrews and the [uncultured] desert Arabs” (ghutm al- 
‘Ibraniyyin wa-ahlal-wabar min al-Arab). Dar’, 5:16; Adhawiyya, 101. 

164 Dar’, 5:11; Adhawiyya, 98. (See index of Arabic passages.) 

165 “fa-huwa mawdi'al-isti’ara wa-l-majaz wa-l-tawassu 'ft al-kalam’’Dar’, 5:14; Adhawiyya, 100. 

166 See Dar’, 5:12-13; Adhawiyya, 99. 

167 Dar’, 5:14; Adhawiyya, 100. (See index of Arabic passages.) 

168 Dar’, 5:17; Adhawiyya, 103. (See index of Arabic passages.) 

169 “zahir al-shara’i'ghayr muhtajj bihifimithl hadhihi al-abwab.”Dar’, 5:18; Adhawiyya, 103. 

170 “man talaba anyakuna khassan min al-nas la 'ammantDar’, 5:18; Adhawiyya, 103. 
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be confused by the non-literal interpretations of the mutakallimun, nor should 
they be made privy to the real knowledge of tawhid that the philosophers have 
discerned through the light of reason. 

As for Ibn Rushd, Ibn Taymiyya cites and discusses in the Dar 3 numerous 
lengthy abstracts from the philosopher’s works, most notably his al-Kashf i an 
mandhij al-ad'dla ft \aqa’id al-milla [hereafter Manahij \. 171 Ibn Taymiyya cites 
Ibn Rushd at length, mainly for his concession, as a leading philosopher, that 
the revealed texts convey nothing but pure affirmationism with regard to the 
divine attributes and in no wise intimate, even remotely, the types of “negation¬ 
ist” ta’wll given to them by the mutakallimun } 12 Ibn Rushd, in fact, goes so far 
as to say that “affirming spatial location [of God] ( ithbatal-jiha) is obligatory by 
virtue of both revelation and reason; this is what revelation has come with and 
is built upon. Nullifying this principle [or rule: qa’ida] amounts to a nullifica¬ 
tion of religious teachings ( sharaT),” 173 as the masses ( al-jumhur) are incapable 
of conceiving anything that does not have a counterpart in sensory reality. For 
this reason, revelation prohibits ( yazjuru c an) delving into such matters if there 
is no need. It is thus obligatory, Ibn Rushd tells us, to defer to the way in which 
revelation itself deals with such matters and to refrain from interpreting figu¬ 
ratively that which the texts do not explicitly treat as figurative. 174 Deflecting 
the obvious sense of revelation in favor of non-apparent, figurative interpreta¬ 
tions ( talwlldt) derived through reason only confuses the common people and 
undermines their confidence in the veracity and integrity of scripture. 

In upholding the necessity of literal interpretation for the populace while 
strictly limiting the real truth of tawhid and other metaphysical realities to 
the philosophical elite, Ibn Rushd, like Ibn Sina before him, launches a heavy 
attack against the mutakallimun. Human beings, he tells us, fall into three cat- 


171 Among the most significant of these abstracts is a lengthy citation from Manahij (followed 
by Ibn Taymiyya’s commentary) at Dar’, 6:212-249 (esp. 6:217-227). The other major work 
of Ibn Rushd directly relevant to the present theme is his Fast al-maqal and its appendix 
(.Damima ), both of which are translated in Hourani, Averroes on the Harmony of Religion 
and Philosophy and in Butterworth, Averroes: Decisive Treatise & Epistle Dedicatory. 

172 See Hoover, “Ibn Taymiyya's Use of Ibn Rushd,” 474 and passim. Hoover speaks (p. 483) 
of Ibn Taymiyya’s “audacity and ingenuity in invoking Ibn Rushd to supplant Ibn Sina 
and marginalize al-Razi” and notes that Ibn Taymiyya, despite his differences with Ibn 
Rushd, nonetheless invokes him at length to provide the strongest refutation of the 
mutakallimun' s (public) practice of reinterpreting seemingly corporealist descriptions of 
God in revelation. 

173 Dar’, 6:216; Ibn Rushd, Mandhij, 178. (See index of Arabic passages.) 

174 “fa-yajibu anyumtathalafi hadha kullihifi'l al-shar'wa-layuta’awwala ma lamyusarrih al- 
shar'bi-ta‘wUihi" ( Mandhij: “wa-an layuta’awwala”). Dar’, 6:217; Mandhij, 179. 
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egories (or ranks, rutab ; sing, rutba ) with respect to the metaphysical matters 
addressed in revelation: 175 (1) the general masses ( al-jumhur ) and the majority 
(al-akthar), who experience no doubt when the texts are understood according 
to their literal meaning; (2) the “scholars who are firmly grounded in knowl¬ 
edge,” 176 who know the reality of such matters ( ‘arafu haqlqat hadhihi al-ashya ’) 
and who constitute a minority among people; and (3) those who stand above 
the rank of the commoners but below that of the scholars and who are assailed 
by doubts regarding such matters that they are unable to resolve. It is this third 
group that experiences revelation as “ambiguous” or indeterminate in mean¬ 
ing ( mutashdbLh ), and it is they whom God has censured in the Qur’an. 177 For 
the scholars and the general public, revelation contains no ambiguity or inde¬ 
terminacy. Ibn Rushd likens these two groups to healthy people, whose bodies 
benefit when given the nourishment appropriate to them (namely, the literal 
meaning for the common people and the abstract rational truth for the “schol¬ 
ars,” that is, the philosophers). The third group, on the other hand, are like 
the sick, and they are the minority among people. Ibn Rushd specifies that 
these are “the people of disputation and discursive theology” ( ahlal-jadcilwa-l- 
kalam ), 178 whose figurative interpretations ( ta’wilat) of scripture “are not based 
on firm proof ( burhdn ), nor do they have the effect of the overt meaning in 
[bringing about] the masses’ acceptance of and knowledge about [such mat¬ 
ters] .” 179 As Ibn Rushd explains, “the primary objective of [religious] knowledge 
with respect to the masses is [righteous] action: whatever is more beneficial in 
[encouraging righteous] action is better. As for the objective of knowledge with 
respect to the scholars, it comprises both matters together, namely, knowledge 
and action.” 180 

Ibn Taymiyya cites with much approval Ibn Rushd’s insistence that revela¬ 
tion only be interpreted publicly in a straightforward, literal manner. In this 
vein, he cites Ibn Rushd’s critique of al-Ghazali—who, in Ibn Rushd’s words, 
“came and the torrent of the valley rose and choked up the meadow” 181 —for 


175 See Dar‘, 6:217-218; Manahij, 179. 

176 “at-‘ulama’al-rasikhimafial-‘ilm” (Dar\ 6:218; Manahij, 179: “al-'ulama’”), an allusion to Q. 
Ai Imran 3:7, discussed at length at p. 184 ff. below. 

177 “ wa-hadha al-sinfhum alladhina yujadu fi haqqihim al-tashabuh fi al-shar‘ wa-hum alla- 
dhina dhammahum Allah ta'ala.”Dar‘, 6:218; Manahij, 179. God’s censure of this group for 
finding tashabuh in revelation is also a reference to Q. Al ‘Imran 3:7. 

178 Dar‘, 6:219; Manahij, 180. 

179 “laysayaqumu 'alayha burhdn wa-la tafalufi‘l al-zahirfiqabul aljumhur laha wa- ‘ilmihim 
‘anha" (Manahij: “wa-'amalihim ‘anha”). Dar‘, 219-220; Manahij, 180. 

180 Dar’, 6:220; Manahij, 180. (See index of Arabic passages.) 

181 “ja‘a [Abu Hamid] fa-tamma al-wadi ‘ala al-qari.’’ Dar‘, 6:222; Manahij, 182. The standard 
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having shared with too many people what ought to have remained a private dis¬ 
cussion among the qualified philosophical elite. Ibn Rushd censures al-Ghazali 
for “divulging the entirety of philosophy and the views of the philosophers to 
the masses” 182 and for venturing to make positive figurative interpretations of 
various verses, then revealing these interpretations to a dangerously wide sec¬ 
tion of the public. 183 In fact, Ibn Taymiyya cites Ibn Rushd page after page with 
such apparent approbation that we begin to wonder if he fully grasped Ibn 
Rushd’s ultimate position on the (non-)status of revelation as a purveyor of 
knowledge—though in other passages, it is quite clear that Ibn Rushd’s true 
position was, of course, not lost on him. 184 In fact, Ibn Taymiyya describes Ibn 
Rushd as 

inclining towards the esotericist philosophers (batlniyyat cil-falasifa) who 
consider it obligatory to hold the masses to the outward [meaning of 
revelation], just like those among the theologians, jurists, and scholars 
of hadlth who adopt their [i.e., such philosophers’] position. He [Ibn 
Rushd] does not belong to the esotericist Shfa, like the IsmaTlIs and 
those of their ilk who openly declare [their] heresy and make a show 
of flouting the religious prescriptions of Islam. But in terms of negat¬ 
ing the [divine] attributes, he is worse than the Mu'tazila and their likes, 
[reaching] the level of his brethren from among the esotericist philoso¬ 
phers. 185 

As for al-Ghazali, Ibn Taymiyya likewise discusses his works and opinions on 
numerous occasions in the Dar‘ ta'drud. Although al-Ghazali was much more of 
a theologian than a philosopher and, in fact, dedicated one of his most famous 
works, Tahafut al-falasifa, to refuting just the type of philosophy triumphed by 
the likes of Ibn Sina and Ibn Rushd, 186 Ibn Taymiyya is cool, at best, towards 


form of this proverb, used to indicate that an evil has transgressed its bounds, is “jam al- 
wadiifa-tamma ‘ala al-qan" See al-Maydanl, Majma‘al-amthal, 1:159 (#823). 

182 “sarraha bi-l-hikma kulliha lil-jumhur wa-bi-ara‘ al-hukamd‘.” Dar‘ 222-223; Mandhij , 182. 

183 See Dar\ 6:222-237 for Ibn Taymiyya’s citation of an extensive passage from Mandhij in 
which Ibn Rushd criticizes al-Ghazali. (Corresponds to Mandhij , 182-191.) 

184 Ibn Taymiyya also wrote a separate treatise in refutation of Ibn Rushd. See Ibn Taymiyya, 
ai-RacLcL i alafalsafat Ibn Rushd. 

185 Dar\ 6:237, line 10 to 6:238, line 2. (See index of Arabic passages.) See also Hoover, “Ibn 
Taymiyya’s Use of Ibn Rushd,” 485-487 for the translation of a lengthy passage from Bay an 
talbis al-Jahmiyya in which Ibn Taymiyya criticizes Ibn Rushd harshly. 

186 Al-Ghazali was, of course, responding to the philosophers primarily in the person of Ibn 
Sina, whose impure and admixed Aristotelianism was the subject of considerable critique 
on the part of Ibn Rushd himself. But see Janssens, “Al-Ghazzali’s Tahafut" as well as Frank, 
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al-Ghazall throughout the Dar\ ]H ~ He is respectful of al-Ghazall’s immense 
erudition and spiritual accomplishment—paying homage to “his tremendous 
intelligence and piety ( ta’alluh ), his knowledge of discursive theology ( kaldm ) 
and philosophy, and his traveling the path of abstemiousness, disciplining of 
the soul, and tasawwuf ” 188 —and he is ready, as usual, to recognize laudable 
and well-intentioned efforts in the service of truth and the defense of Islam 
where due. 189 Notwithstanding, he observes that while al-Ghazall may have 
refuted many of the false doctrines of the philosophers, he capitulated to many 
of them as well, becoming thereby a sort of “interstice ( barzakh ) between 
them [the philosophers] and the Muslims” 190 —so much so that even the likes 
of the Andalusian mystical philosopher Ibn Tufayl (d. 581/1185), whom Ibn 
Taymiyya labels one of the “mystically inclined of the heretics” ( sufiyyat al- 
malahida), could find affinity with (yasta’nisu bi) some of al-Ghazall’s doc¬ 
trines. 191 

With specific reference to the issue of reason and revelation, Ibn Taymiyya 
faults al-Ghazall for launching a purely destructive attack against the philoso¬ 
phers and for contenting himself (as al-Ghazall himself states in the introduc¬ 
tion to the Tahafut ) with using any argument he could lay his hands on to 
expose the philosophers’ incoherence (their “tahafut"), regardless of whether 
the argument was valid in and of itself. In this manner, al-Ghazall was satis¬ 
fied, as Ibn Taymiyya puts it, to “confront falsehood with falsehood” 192 and, 
despairing ultimately of the ability of reason to reach any reliable conclusions 
in such matters, resorted to spiritual unveiling ( kashf) and subjective experi¬ 
ence ( dhawq) as the surest means of arriving at truth and a proper understand¬ 
ing of revelation. 193 Here, Ibn Taymiyya paraphrases a passage from the lhycC 
uLum at-dln in which al-Ghazall states: 


“Al-Ghazali's Use of Avicenna’s Philosophy.” On the relationship between al-Ghazall and 
Ibn Rushd, see Griffel, “Relationship between Averroes and al-Ghazall.” 

187 For Ibn Taymiyya’s reception of and attitude towards al-Ghazall, see Michot, “An Impor¬ 
tant Reader of al-Ghazall: Ibn Taymiyya.” 

188 Dar\ 1:162, lines 8-9. 

189 See first block quotation on p. 109 above. 

190 Dar\ 6:57, line 3. 

191 Dar‘, 6:56, line 14 to 6:57, line 1. 

192 See Ibn Taymiyya’s citation of al-Ghazall’s Tahafut at Dar‘, 7:164, lines 3-10. See also Dar’, 
6:223, lines 6-8, where he cites (via Ibn Rushd’s Manahij) al-Ghazall, in his work Jawdhir 
al-Qur’an, as admitting that the arguments used in the Tahafut amounted to “(merely) 
dialectical arguments” ( aqawlt jadaliyya) and that the truth of the matter lay in the doc¬ 
trine he expounded in the esoteric work al-Madnun bihi ‘ala ghayr ahlihi. 

193 See Dar‘, 5:339, line 13 to 5:340, line 2. 
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The moderate path (hatld al-iqtisdd) between the wantonness (inkildl) of 
excessive ta’wll and the rigidity ( jumud ) of the Hanbalis is a fine and sub¬ 
tle [point] comprehensible only to those who have been granted success 
[and] who perceive things by a divine light, not by means of receiving 
transmitted knowledge ( samd c ). Then, when the hidden aspects of things 
are made manifest to them as they truly are ( Idha inkashafat lahum asrdr 
at-umur i aid md hiya i alayhi ), they consider ( nazaru ild) the transmitted 
texts [of revelation] and the wording thereof; [then,] whatever agrees 
with what they have witnessed (md shdhaduhu ) by the light of certainty 
they affirm (qarraruhu), and whatever disagrees [with this] they interpret 
figuratively [through ta’wtl] ( awwaluhu). 194 

The contrasting views 195 that these men—Ibn Sina and Ibn Rushd, al-Ghazali, 
and Ibn Taymiyya—held regarding the nature of knowledge and the most reli¬ 
able means of gaining it are striking indeed and bring us back to the central 
concern of our study. For the philosophers Ibn Sina and Ibn Rushd, reason 
is the ultimate guide to what is true and not true, real and not real, about 
the world. Objective human reason is (simplistically stated) what Aristotle 
took it to be; knowledge of truth and reality can be discovered most reliably 
through the rigorous and disciplined process of formal syllogistic demonstra¬ 
tion bequeathed to the world by the First Teacher, that most distinguished 
sage from Stagira. The purpose—and, indeed, the genius—of revelation is not 
to enunciate forthrightly the greatest metaphysical and ontological, let alone 
eschatological, truths of the universe, for the subtlety of these truths is well 
beyond the ken of the vast majority of ordinary men. Rather, certain knowledge 
is what the philosophers, specifically the Peripatetics, have discovered through 
rational demonstration (burhdn). This certain knowledge is a prize jewel that 
is accessible only to the gifted few; therefore, it must be tightly held within the 
circles of the intellectual elect and carefully guarded from falling into the hands 
of men who, not being blessed with philosophical minds, would only become 


194 Al-Ghazali, Ihya‘, 122. The full passage from al-Ghazali, as translated here, is cited by the 
editor of the Dar' at 5:339, n. 2 and 5:340, n. 2. (See index of Arabic passages.) 

195 Useful comparative studies include (in chronological order) Wolfson, Avicenna, Algazali, 
and Averroes ; Qumayr, Ibn Rushd wa-l-Ghazatr, Salim, Muqarana bayna al-Ghazali wa- 
Ibn Taymiyya ; Bello, Medieval Islamic Controversy, Sa‘d, Mawqiflbn Taymiyya minfalsafat 
Ibn Rushd ; Naqari, al-Manhajiyya al-usuliyya wa-l-mantiq al-Yunani ; Puig Montada, “Ibn 
Rushd versus al-Ghazali”; Sharqawi, al-Sufiyya wa-l-‘aql] Griffel, “Relationship between 
Averroes and al-Ghazali”; Wohlman, Al-Ghazali, Averroes and the Interpretation of the 
Qur'an ; and von Kiigelgen, “Muslimische Theologen und Philosophen.” See also Michot's 
remarks in “Mamluk Theologian’s Commentary,” 170-172. 
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confused by it or possibly led astray. Thus, for the philosophers, the ingenuity of 
revelation lies not in that it conveys to mankind precious and objectively true 
knowledge of things as they are but rather in the preeminent adroitness with 
which it symbolizes transcendent realities through evocative images. Although 
these images do not correspond to reality in any objective sense, they neverthe¬ 
less accomplish the lofty moral objective of encouraging men to perform good 
deeds and to live their lives piously in such a manner as to ensure their ultimate 
success in the hereafter. 

Ibn Taymiyya, for his part, concurs with al-Ghazali’s—and, arguably, al- 
Razi’s 196 —skepticism regarding the Greek model of rationality that was adopt¬ 
ed with such enthusiasm by so many of the intellectual elite among his Muslim 
coreligionists. Indeed, the mission of the Dar‘ is to deconstruct this (to his 
mind) very particular and parochial, not to say ultimately incoherent, con¬ 
figuration of rationality and to do so in an even more radical manner than 
al-Ghazali himself had attempted to do. Yet Ibn Taymiyya takes al-Ghazall to 
task for his ultimate loss of faith in any notion of a publicly shared, reliable rea¬ 
son and for his attempt, instead, to establish moral and cognitive certainty on 
the ultimately subjective basis of private spiritual experience. 

In contrast to al-Ghazali, Ibn Taymiyya shares with Ibn SIna and Ibn Rushd 
—and, by extension, with the philosophers more generally—their optimistic 
assessment of reason and its ability to reach objective, true, and certain con¬ 
clusions regarding many of the most fundamental truths about God, man, and 
the world. Nevertheless, he stands at the opposite end of the philosophers’ con¬ 
ception of the language of revelation as merely evocative and pictorial rather 
than denotative and factual. For Ibn Taymiyya, it is the obvious sense of reve¬ 
lation, available and comprehensible to the elite and the commoner alike, that 
tells the real story by providing a factual, face-value account of all the themes 
addressed therein (even if the ultimate ontic reality of such transcendent mat¬ 
ters as they are in and of themselves remains, of necessity, beyond the reach 
of our contingent and perforce limited human faculties). On the other hand, 
the ostensibly rational deductions of the philosophers and theologians are lit¬ 
tle more than a figment of their own imaginations—mental constructs that 
not only contradict revelation but also (as al-Ghazali himself had so astutely 
demonstrated in the Tahafut) fall apart on strictly rational grounds as well 
once rational investigation of them is truly pushed to the limit. In addition, Ibn 
Taymiyya censures the philosophers specifically for, as he sees it, demoting the 
value of revelation to one of a strictly pragmatic moral-ethical phenomenon 


196 See p. 145, n. 34 below. 
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that is essentially unrelated to the (higher) epistemic function of conveying 
to man objective knowledge about the reality of his existence and the various 
realms that God has created—the empirical/seen ( shahid ) and the transcen¬ 
dent/unseen ( ghd’ib ), the present world ( dunya ) and the life of the hereafter 
( dkhira ). It is not, to be sure, that the philosophers prize knowledge less than 
action. In fact, quite the opposite is true, only that they do not look to revela¬ 
tion as a source of objective knowledge but limit the utility of the revealed texts 
to their pragmatic dimension alone. 197 Ibn Taymiyya, of course, recognizes and 
assigns great value to the practical moral guidance afforded by revelation, 198 
yet he is nonetheless adamant in declaring that the most noble, lofty, and ulti¬ 
mately beneficial aspect of revelation is, precisely, the knowledge it provides 
human beings about God, themselves, and the ultimate significance of their 
worldly lives as a sowing ground for the abode of eternity that lies beyond. 199 

For the philosophers, then, we can come to know truth only through reason, 
and reason proper is what Aristotle conceived it to be: the demonstrative fac¬ 
ulty operating deductively in terms of Aristotelian syllogistics. For al-Ghazall, 
reason may well be what Aristotle conceived it to be, but, that being the case, 
it is ultimately of little use in reaching true knowledge of the most important 
matters. For Ibn Taymiyya, reason can enable us to reach definitive conclusions 
on the most important of matters, but precisely because it is not what Aristo¬ 
tle, and all who followed in his wake, conceived it to be. Al-Ghazali’s project, at 
least with regard to reason, would seem to be a primarily deconstructive one: he 
systematically dismantles the pretensions of philosophical mental acrobatics, 
but then, as if reason could not be anything other than what the philosophers 
esteemed it to be, he discards it altogether as a means for ascertaining the 


197 See Dar\ 5:359, lines 1-7 and 5:359, line 13 to 5:360, line 5 for the related point that what 
the philosophers’ position here actually implies—if knowledge indeed be nobler than 
action—is that those who teach knowledge (namely, the philosophers) are, by implica¬ 
tion, nobler and more beneficial to mankind than those who taught men only action 
(namely, the prophets). 

198 In fact, one of Ibn Taymiyya’s main motivations for attempting to be rid of negationism 
once and for all is that the philosophers’ highly abstract notion of a remote deity makes 
it nearly impossible for one to relate to God personally or to cultivate the religiously vital 
senses of love and awe of God necessary for one to worship Him in a meaningful way and 
to keep His commandments. For a full treatment of this crucial aspect of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
theology and larger religious reform project, see Hoover, Ibn Taymiyya’s Theodicy, chap. 1, 
chap. 3, and passim. 

199 See Dar\ 5:358, lines 1-3, where Ibn Taymiyya states that what the Qur’an addresses in 
terms of knowledge is quantitatively greater and qualitatively more noble than what it 
addresses in terms of works (al-khitab al-'ilmifi al-Qur’an ashraf min al-khitab al-'amali 
qadran wa-sifatan). 
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truth. Ibn Taymiyya conceives of his own project as going well beyond that 
of al-Ghazali: he attempts to “counter what is unsound with what is sound” 
(yuqdbilu al-fasid bi-l-salik ) 200 and to settle the issue of the vexed relationship 
between reason and revelation definitively by demonstrating that true, pure 
reason (\aql sank) positively agrees with and corroborates revelation and can, 
moreover, be plausibly demonstrated to do so. Insofar as al-Ghazali conceived 
of his work in the Tahdfut in purely deconstructive and negative terms—laying 
the philosophers’ heretical doctrines to waste but without erecting in their 
stead a solid rational structure capable of demonstrating the inherent rational 
plausibility and consistency of revelation—then the Dar' Idarud, at least in 
terms of the ambition Ibn Taymiyya harbors for it, goes significantly beyond al- 
Ghazall’s more circumscribed enterprise. Like the philosophers, Ibn Taymiyya 
seeks nothing less than a full resolution to the intractable standoff between 
reason and revelation—albeit on terms radically opposed to those proposed 
by his Peripatetic predecessors. 

In the remainder of this study, we examine in detail just how Ibn Taymiyya 
accomplishes his projected tour de force. An affirmative verdict on the viabil¬ 
ity of Ibn Taymiyya’s project would be of major significance, not only in terms 
of the ideas themselves but also in terms of current scholarly inquiry. Rather 
than stopping at al-Ghazall’s (negative) project of demolishing the philoso¬ 
phers’ system, we would henceforth be obliged to include Ibn Taymiyya’s Dar 3 
ta c arud as another major episode in the conflict between reason and revelation 
in Islamic thought. Not only does Ibn Taymiyya’s undertaking, as I have inti¬ 
mated, purport to be more fundamentally eradicative than al-Ghazall’s (since 
Ibn Taymiyya rejects even more of the inherited philosophical system than al- 
Ghazall did, including the very logic on which the entire philosophical edifice 
was built), but it also—significantly—represents a conscientiously construc¬ 
tive, or rather re-constructive, project with two overriding aims. These aims 
are (1) to demonstrate that pure sound reason (i aql sank) does exist and to 
establish, in positive terms, precisely what it is and (2) to show that this pure 
reason demonstrates not only that the philosophers’ doctrines are false, inco¬ 
herent, and positively irrational but also that what revelation reveals is, in 
diametric opposition to this, not just true (of course) but fully coherent and 


200 See Dar‘, 1:376, lines 10-12, where Ibn Taymiyya explains that “light and guidance are only 
achieved by countering the corrupt with the sound, the false with the true, religious inno¬ 
vation with the Sunna, waywardness with guidance, and falsehood with truth.” He then 
says, in conclusion, that “by this means, it becomes clear that valid indicants (al-adilla al- 
sahlha) are not subject to objection under any circumstances and that pure reason is in 
full conformity with authentic revelation.” (See index of Arabic passages.) 
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demonstrably rational as well. As we have seen, Ibn Taymiyya insists that merely 
“refuting falsehood with falsehood” may be instructive insofar as it demon¬ 
strates how the philosophers and theologians refute one another’s arguments, 
but this proves only that all these groups are in error. It is decidedly not suf¬ 
ficient, Ibn Taymiyya insists, for establishing in rational terms what is actually 
true and correct. This can only be done by “countering the corrupt with the 
sound and the false with the true,” which conforms to both authentic revela¬ 
tion [al-manqul al-sahlh) and pure reason (al-ma c qul al-sarlh ). 201 

The terms on which Ibn Taymiyya bids to resolve the conflict between reason 
and revelation in Islam are enormously ambitious. While previous attempts 
to defuse this tension generally demanded that revelation yield to the deliv¬ 
erances of a rationality largely conceived along Greek lines and constructed, 
ultimately, on the backbone of Aristotelian logic (a conception of rational¬ 
ity that had been taken for granted for centuries before him—even by the 
more textually conservative of theologians—as constitutive of reason per se), 
Ibn Taymiyya takes a distinctly different route. For him, simply reinterpreting 
or suspending revelation is not merely too facile a solution to the problem; 
it is also a largely disingenuous one, for the basic consequence of the uni¬ 
versal rule, as he sees it, is that ultimately reason alone is granted the right 
to arbitrate, even on matters that fall outside its proper domain. With each 
new instance of figurative interpretation (ta’wll) or suspension of meaning 
(tafwld ), the integrity of revelation as a source of knowledge is further eroded 
until its epistemic function as a purveyor of truth is largely, if not entirely, 
eclipsed by a “reason” whose own deep-set incongruities conspire to preclude 
it, too, from yielding any bona fide knowledge, particularly of God and related 
matters theological. Sunk to the bottom of the Taymiyyan pyramid, 202 caught 
between a debilitated revelation shorn of its prerogative to convey truth and 
a dilapidated reason scattered in the winds of incessant schismatics and hob¬ 
bled by incurable misgivings, the Muslim intellectual landscape of the early 
eighth/fourteenth century, to Ibn Taymiyya’s mind, cried for a resolution. Yet 
our author’s prescription does not consist in simply turning the tables on rea¬ 
son and bidding it to silence wherever and whenever revelation has spoken. For 
Ibn Taymiyya, not only would the intellectual inadequacy of such a “solution” 
render it perpetually unstable, but it would also violate the very imperative of 
revelation itself, with its recurrent appeal to “reflect,” “consider,” “reason,” and 
“ponder,” to say nothing of its own deployment of rational argumentation in 


201 See ibid. 

202 See introduction, p. 7 above. 
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recommending the plausibility of its doctrine to an originally skeptical audi¬ 
ence. Ibn Taymiyya seeks the solution elsewhere: namely, in the elaboration of 
a (re)integrated epistemology in which conflict between reason and revelation 
is not merely staved off by the terms of a truce in which each antagonist enjoys 
supremacy in a separate domain of exclusive magisterium, 203 nor yet in which 
the historical tension between the two is artificially defused by subjugating one 
to what is deemed to be the terms of the other, nor even one in which the two 
(merely) coexist side by side in blissful harmony. Rather, Ibn Taymiyya’s goal is 
nothing less than the full (re)integration of reason and revelation into a coher¬ 
ent epistemology in which a rehabilitated intuitive reason and an unaffected, 
straightforward reading of scripture are, as if flowing from a common font, fully 
corroborative and mutually reinforcing. 

A mighty tall order indeed. Precisely how Ibn Taymiyya attempts this feat 
will command our attention for the remainder of this study. 


203 Consider Stephen Jay Gould’s notion of “non-overlapping magisteria” between science 
and religion. See Gould, “Nonoverlapping Magisteria” and Gould, Rocks of Ages. 
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CHAPTER 3 


On the Incoherence of the Universal Rule and the 
Theoretical Impossibility of a Contradiction 
between Reason and Revelation 


i Ibn Taymiyya on the Universal Rule and the Variety of Responses 
It Has Elicited 

In the year 606/1209, fifty-four years before the birth of Ibn Taymiyya, the great 
Persian Ash'arT theologian Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi passed away, leaving behind 
a massive body of writings. 1 Many of these writings were theological tracts 
aimed specifically at buttressing the position of the more textually conser¬ 
vative Ash'arT school of theology against the more rationalistically inclined 
Mu'tazila. In one of his more influential theological treatises, Asas cil-taqdls , 2 
al-Razi enunciates a so-called universal rule (qdnun kulll), a plea from Ash'arT 
theologians for a truce in the ongoing battle between reason and revelation. By 
al-Razi’s time, this universal rule had won the approval of the majority of his 
Ash'ari colleagues, whose doctrine was steadily becoming the standard formu¬ 
lation of Islamic belief, expressed in rationalistic terms, throughout much of 
the Islamic world. 3 

The universal rule, as paraphrased by Ibn Taymiyya at the beginning of the 
Dar 1 tci'arud , 4 states: 

If scriptural and rational indications, or revelation and reason, or the obvi¬ 
ous outward meaning of the revealed texts and the definitive conclusions 


1 A summarized version of this chapter has appeared previously as El-Tobgui, “Ibn Taymiyya 
on the Incoherence of the Theologians’ Universal Law.” Note the change in terminology from 
“Universal Law” in the article to “universal rule” for “al-qanun at-kuill" in the current work. 

2 Tariqjaffer points out that al-Razi refers to this work, which is devoted entirely to the question 
of ta’wil, as “Ta’sls ai-taqcLls"-, this is also the title that is listed in Hajjl Khalifa’s Kashf al-zuniin. 
See Jaffer, Razl, 58-59, n. 19; Hajjl Khalifa, Kashf al-zunun, 1:333. 

3 For an overview of Ash'ari principles of figurative interpretation ( ta'wll ) from al-Juwayni to 
al-Jurjani in the face of conflicting rational and scriptural evidence, see Heer, “Priority of Rea¬ 
son,” 181-188. 

4 For a discussion of earlier statements of this rule in al-Ghazali and al-Razi and the relation¬ 
ship of Ibn Taymiyya’s paraphrase of the rule in the Dar‘ to these antecedents, see Griffel, “Ibn 
Taymiyya and His Ash'arite Opponents,” 15-30. 
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of rational thought—or other ways of phrasing it—are in conflict, then 
either (1) they must both be accepted, which is impossible as this would 
violate the law of non-contradiction [claiming both p and -p\; (2) they 
must both be rejected [which is also impossible as this would violate the 
law of the excluded middle (claiming neither p nor -p)\, or (3) prece¬ 
dence must be given to revelation, which is impossible since revelation 
is grounded in reason, such that if we were to give priority to the for¬ 
mer over the latter [that is, to revelation over reason], this would amount 
to a rejection of both reason and [by extension] that which is grounded 
in reason [namely, revelation]. One must, therefore, (4) give precedence 
to reason over revelation, then either interpret revelation figuratively [to 
accord with reason] ( ta’wil ) or negate the apparent meaning of revelation 
but refrain from assigning to it a definite, particular metaphorical mean¬ 
ing ( tafwld ). 5 

Ibn Taymiyya cites an alternative formulation of this rule given by al-Razi in 
another work, Nikdyat al- ‘uqulft diray at al-usul, in which al-Razi adds a signif¬ 
icant detail—central to Ibn Taymiyya’s overall concern in the Dar‘ —namely, 
that “(the truth of) revelation can be established only through rational means, 
for it is only through reason that we can establish the existence of the Creator 
and know (the authenticity of) revelation.” 6 Ibn Taymiyya laments that al-Razi 
and his followers have made this into a universal rule for interpreting revelation 
as it relates to God’s attributes and other issues in which they deem reason to be 
in contradiction with what scripture affirms. Some of them—including al-Razi 


5 Dar’, 1:4 (see index of Arabic passages); see also al-Razi, Asas, 220-221. Al-Razi cites the 
same basic principle in similar terms in other works as well. See, e.g., al-Razi: Matalib, g:n6- 
117; Muhassal, 51; Nikdyat al-'uqul, 1:143; Arba'In, 1:163-164; Masa’il, 39-40; Ma'alim, 48; and 
Mafatih, 22:6-7. See Heer, “Priority of Reason,” 184-185 for an English translation and discus¬ 
sion of the passages given here from al-RazI’s Asas and Masa’il. See Jaffer, Razi, 89-94 for a 
translation and discussion of these same two passages, as well as the passage cited here from 
Mafatih. On tafwid, see Abrahamov, ‘“Bi-la Kayfa’ Doctrine.” On the universal rule, see also 
Adem, “Intellectual Genealogy,” 210-229. 

6 Cited at Dar‘, 5:331, lines 2-4 (emphasis mine). See al-Razi, Nihayat al-'uqul , 1:143 and simi¬ 
lar at al-Razi, Masa'il, 39-40. For statements by other major Ash'ari theologians to the effect 
that reason is the only means by which the authority of revelation can be established, see, for 
example, ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi, Kitab Usui at-clin, 23; al-Juwayni, Irshad, 358-360; and 
al-Ghazali, Iqtisad, 115. For English translations of the passages indicated in this note from al- 
Juwayni’s Irshad and al-Ghazali’s Iqtisad, see Heer, “Priority of Reason,” 185-186. For a more 
expansive list of sources—including the writings of figures such as Shams al-Din al-Asfahani 
(d. 749/1349), al-Taftazani (d. 793/1390), and al-Jurjani (d. 816/1413), as well as Mu'tazilis who 
also held this doctrine—see Heer, “Priority of Reason,” 193, n. 21 and 194, n. 22. 
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himself—add to this the notion that scriptural indicants (adilla sam’iyyu) are, 
in fact, inherently incapable of engendering certainty and therefore cannot be 
relied upon in matters of definitive knowledge. 7 Ibn Taymiyya remarks that oth¬ 
ers before them had already articulated this universal rule, such as al-Ghazali, 
who employed it in his short treatise Qanun al-ta’wlL 8 to answer questions 
posed to him by some of his students, such as Abu Bakr b. al-Arabi. Ibn al- 
‘Arabl, in turn, articulated an alternative formulation of the rule in a lengthy 
work of the same title, 9 basing himself on the method followed by al-Ghazali’s 


7 See, for example, Dar‘, 5:335, lines 2-3, where Ibn Taymiyya cites a passage from al-Razi's 
Nihayat at-’uqul, a few pages after his statement of the universal rule cited above, to the 
effect that “transmitted textual indicants ( adilla naqliyya) cannot be relied upon in mat¬ 
ters of (definitive) knowledge (al-adilla ai-naqiiyya Idyajuzu al-tamassuk biha fi al-masa’il 
al-’ilmiyya)" See al-Razi, Nihdyat al-'uqul , 1:146 (where, however, al-Razi has “al-masd’il al- 
'aqliyya ,” not “ai-masd’ii al-'ilmiyya’’). See also al-Razi, Ma’alim, 25; Muhassal, 51; and Arba’in, 
2:253-254 (where, however, al-Razi states that textual indicants can yield certainty if backed 
up by mutawatir reports; see similar at al-Razi, Matalib, 9:117). For further discussion of al- 
Razi's views on revelation and certainty, see El-Tobgui, “Hermeneutics of Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razi,” 139-140 and, more extensively, Jaffer, Razi, 77-83 and 102-104. Notwithstanding al-Razi's 
qualification (in works such as Arba'in and Matalib) about the ability of scriptural indi¬ 
cants to yield certain knowledge if corroborated by tawatur, Jaffer concludes—primarily 
on the basis of Asas, Mafatih, and Ma’alim —that al-Razi fundamentally denies the possi¬ 
bility that even mutawatir reports can engender certitude (see Jaffer, 80-83), thus assign¬ 
ing “even the strongest of hadith reports a low epistemic value” (Jaffer, 82). (These conclu¬ 
sions thus concur with the earlier findings of Goldziher, “Aus der Theologie,” 230-237 and 
Arnaldez, “L’oeuvre,” 315.) Jaffer observes further that the radical nature of al-Razi’s skepti¬ 
cism vis-a-vis hadith was matched only by the “maverick Mu'tazilite” Abu Ishaq al-Nazzam 
(d. between 220/835 and 230/845), the “only thinker who expresses such a degree of doubt 
about prophetic reports” and whose “views were considered radical even by Mu'tazilite stan¬ 
dards.” Jaffer, 81, n. 71 and 83, n. 77. Van Ess credits Ibn Taymiyya with having possessed a 
“well-informed insight” into the discussions that had taken place regarding the probity and 
proof value of scriptural indicants, specifically in his work al-Furqan bayna al-haqq wa-l- 
batil. See van Ess, Die Erkenntnislehre des ’Adudaddin al-Ici, 409. Ibn Taymiyya, van Ess tells 
us, knew that al-Razi was among those who “polemicized most strongly against scriptural 
proofs,” which he held to be fundamentally inconclusive (van Ess, 409). On these grounds, 
van Ess likewise characterizes al-Razi’s position as an “extreme case” (ein Extremfall) (van 
Ess, 410). 

8 Al-Ghazali, Qanun al-ta’wil, 19, 21. Related discussions can be found in al-Ghazali, Iqtisad, 
116 and al-Ghazali, Faysal al-tafriqa, 47-48. (For a translation and introduction to Faysal 
al-tafriqa, see Jackson, On the Boundaries.) For a presentation and analysis of al-Ghazali's 
approach to metaphorical interpretation, see Griffel, Al-Ghazali's Philosophical Theology, 111- 
122 (esp. 111-116) and, more expansively, Griffel, “Al-Ghazali at His Most Rationalist.” For a 
translation of al-Ghazali’s Qanun al-ta’wil, see Heer, “Al-Ghazali: The Canons of Ta’wil" 

9 See Abu Bakr b. al-Arabi, Qanun al-ta’wil, 646-647. See also Abu Bakr b. al-'Arabi, al-’Awasim 
min al-qawasim, 231. 
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teacher, al-Juwaynl, 10 and those before him such as al-Baqillani. 11 In sum, Ibn 
Taymiyya explains, every school of thought has established for itself an analo¬ 
gous rule: they take as true and objective knowledge what they deem to know 
on the basis of reason, then they subordinate revelation to this alleged “knowl¬ 
edge” and (re)interpret it accordingly. 

Such reinterpretation of revelation as prescribed by the universal rule has 
conventionally been carried out in one of two ways: through (1) figurative inter¬ 
pretation, or ta’wll, which is normally defined as assigning to a revealed text 
a meaning other than its overt or obvious ( zahir ) sense in accordance with a 
conclusion reached through reason, or through (2) suspension of meaning, or 
tafwld, normally defined as declaring the obvious meaning of a text invalid but 
refraining from providing any specific alternative interpretation, consigning 
(“tafwld ”) its true meaning to God instead. Ibn Taymiyya subsumes both ta’wil 
and tafwld under a larger dichotomy composed of what he refers to as “alter¬ 
ation of meaning” ( tabdlL ), on the one hand, and “presumption of ignorance 
and misguidance” ( tajkll and tadlll), on the other. Tabdll, in turn, comprises 
two sub-varieties: (a) “wahm and takkylL" and (b) “tahrlf and ta’wil.” 

The first method of alteration of meaning, that of wahm and takhyll, presup¬ 
poses revelation to consist mainly of images and metaphors that, by design, 
do not correspond to the actual reality of metaphysical matters, such as the 
nature of God, angels, and other unseen realities, or the eschatological realities 
of heaven and hell. Rather, according to this view, revelation purposely induces 
men to conceive of God as consisting of an enormous body, to believe in the 
literal resurrection of bodies after death, physical rewards and punishments in 
the hereafter, and so on, as it is in the moral interest ( maslaha ) of the common 
people to be addressed in such a way. Indeed, it is only in this manner that they 
can successfully be called to religion and that their ultimate otherworldly ben¬ 
efit, which is consequent upon their acceptance of religion, can be assured. 


10 See, for instance, al-Juwaynl, Irshad, 358-360. 

11 See, for instance, al-Baqillani, Tamhid, 259, where we read that “it is necessary to divert 
speech from its apparent meaning if rational and scriptural indicants rule out its being 
used in accordance with its primary sense” (innamayajibu sarf al-kalam ‘an zahirihi idha 
kanat dala’ilal-'aqlwa-l-sam'tamna'u isti'malahu ‘ala ma warada bihi). Ibn Taymiyya gen¬ 
erally thinks very highly of al-Baqillani, no doubt since he was close in time to al-Ash‘arI 
and therefore still recognizably part of the early Ash'aris, or " mutaqaddimun" (with al- 
Juwaynl seen as the bridge to the later doctrine). The universal rule ( al-qanun al-kulil or 
qanun al-ta‘wll) —as later articulated by the likes of al-Juwayni, al-Ghazali, and al-Razi— 
does not appear in an explicitly crystallized form in al-Baqillani, though the idea and 
principle of ta‘wll are present (as in the citation from Tamhid given here). See the com¬ 
ments of Muhammad Sulayman (ed.) in Abu Bakr b. al-‘ArabI, Qanun al-ta‘wll, 246. 
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Among others, Ibn Taymiyya faults Ibn Sina for endorsing this kind of tabdU 
(alteration of meaning) in his Adhawiyya . 12 

The second method of alteration of meaning, that of tahrif and ta’wlL, con¬ 
cedes that those who were sent with revelation, such as the Prophet Muham¬ 
mad, did not intend their respective audiences to believe anything other than 
what is true in and of itself. 13 However, what is true in and of itself is precisely 
that which we come to know through the use of our reason, not necessarily 
what is suggested by a straightforward reading of the revealed texts. We must 
then proceed to make various figurative interpretations ( ta’wilat ) of the texts 
in accordance with what we believe our reason has established as true. Such 
interpretations, according to Ibn Taymiyya, typically involve interpreting words 
in ways that fall outside conventional usage ( ikhraj al-lughat i an tarlqatiha al- 
ma'rufa) and drawing on far-fetched figures of speech and unlikely metaphors 
(jjhanVib al-majdzdt wa-l-istfdrdt ). 14 If the method of wahm and takhyll marks 
the philosophers’ approach to revelation, then that of tahrif and ta'wll repre¬ 
sents the choice method of the (later) mutakaUlmun, who engaged in making 
ia\vlL of the texts on the basis of (putatively) rational considerations. 

Whereas both methods of tabdU, or alteration of meaning, presume that 
the revealed texts possess a true meaning underneath their overt, or literal, 
sense (a meaning known by the bearer of revelation, the Prophet, and accessi¬ 
ble to those possessing the requisite rational capacities), the approach that Ibn 
Taymiyya refers to as tajhli and tadll posits a revelation that is partly incom¬ 
prehensible. 15 The advocates of this approach concede that certain verses bear 
meanings other than those most naturally understood from them ( tukhalfu 
madlulaha al-mafhum minhd) but hold that these true meanings are known to 
God alone. By consequence, the meanings of such verses are not even known 
to the Prophet or, by extension, to any of the Companions or Successors, let 
alone to later generations of Muslim scholars and common people. Those 
adopting this approach thus practice tafwld by consigning the true meaning 
of such verses to God, believing this to have been the way of the pious fore¬ 
bears ( al-salaf al-salih). Others maintain that the Prophet himself knew the 
true meanings of such verses but that he purposely refrained from clarify¬ 
ing them to the community. Rather, he left it for later scholars to convey the 
true meaning of these verses and to explicate them on the basis of rational 


12 For Ibn Taymiyya’s full discussion of the method of wahm and takhyll, see Dar‘, i:8-n, 
along with the corresponding passage in Ibn Sina, Adhawiyya, 97-103. 

13 For Ibn Taymiyya’s full discussion of the method of tahrif and ta’wll, see Dar\ 1:12-13. 

14 Dar‘, 1:12, lines 4-5. 

15 See Dar\ 1:14-17 for Ibn Taymiyya’s full discussion of the method of tajhli and tadlll. 
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arguments bom of their efforts in the science of non-literal, or figurative, inter¬ 
pretation (that is, ta’wll). However, given that the Prophet was commissioned 
to clarify the meaning of revelation to everyone so that they might be rightly 
guided, his failure to do so would, for Ibn Taymiyya, constitute a positive act of 
misguidance (hence, “tadlll"). 


2 The End Result of Figurative Interpretation (ta’wil ) 16 

I have made frequent mention of the notion of a “conflict” between reason and 
revelation, specifically with respect to what each allegedly says regarding the 
nature of God. I have also indicated that the claim of conflict typically takes 
the form of an assertion that revelation, taken in its obvious sense, seems to 
affirm of God certain characteristics that reason has judged cannot be properly 
ascribed to Him as doing so, reason is held to have determined, would result in 
either (1) violating one or more premises of a rational argument meant to prove 
the existence of God or the plausibility of authentic revelation or (2) likening 
God to created things in a manner that would compromise His unique divinity, 
a phenomenon known as tashblh (“likening” or, more technically, “assimilation- 
ism”). The universal rule dictates that any such conflict be decided in favor of 
reason and that revelation be reinterpreted accordingly. But before taking up 
the details of Ibn Taymiyya’s attempt to refute the universal rule, we must first 
get a clearer picture of what exactly is at stake for him in the alleged conflict 
between reason and revelation. What, in other words, did Ibn Taymiyya find so 
odious about interpreting revelation through ta’wll that he felt obliged to write 
ten volumes in refutation of the universal rule? We can answer this question by 
considering Ibn Taymiyya’s portrayal of the process and the inevitable result of 
increasingly wanton forms of textual reinterpretation. 

One of the main motivations for denying certain of God’s attributes—or the 
divine attributes in general—is, as previously mentioned, to avoid tashblh, or 
likening God to created things. 17 An argument typical of this kind is the one 
made by the late fourth-/tenth-century Persian IsmaTli (“Batini”) missionary 
and Neoplatonic philosopher Abu Ya'qub al-Sijistanl (executed ca. 361/971) 18 


16 Based on Arguments 30 ( Dar ’, 5:286-288) and 32 (5:320-338). 

17 The term "anthropomorphism,” by which tashblh is often translated, is too restrictive here 
as it only implies likening God to human beings, whereas tashblh, as we see in the current 
example, refers to the likening of God to any created thing—to anything, in short, that is 
other than God Himself. 

18 Alternatively, "al-Sijzi.” He is reported to have been executed by the Saffarid governor of 
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in his work al-Aqalld al-malakutiyyaP This is the very type of argument by 
which, in Ibn Taymiyya’s assessment, al-Sijistanl and other extreme “negation¬ 
ists” ( nufah ) are able to get the better of the various groups that fall along the 
spectrum from the very slight negationism of the early Ash'aris, through the 
Mu'tazila, and on to the more comprehensive and systematic negationism of 
the philosophers. They are able to do this, he explains, because all such groups 
have concurred with the full-fledged negationists, such as the Batiniyya, on 
the legitimacy, in principle, of making figurative interpretation ( ta’wll ) of the 
revealed texts by conceding to them the necessity of negating “what is called 
tashblh" of any kind whatsoever. 20 In this manner, any group that affirms any 
of the divine names or attributes, such as the Living (al-Hayy), the Omniscient 
(al-‘AlIm), the Omnipotent (al-Qadlr), and so on, is confuted by the claim that 
all such predications equally and ultimately entail assimilation (tashblh). 

How is this so? The negationist, Ibn Taymiyya explains, contends that the 
class of “living things” and the class of “existent things” each admit of a two¬ 
fold logical division into that which is eternal ( qadlm ) and that which is origi¬ 
nated in time (muhdath). The fact that the basis of division ( mawrid al-taqslm) 
is shared between the two categories entails a kind of composition (tarklb), 
which constitutes for the negationist a particularly pernicious form of assimi¬ 
lation, namely, that of corporealism ( tajslm ). It also entails assimilationism in 
a more general sense since, according to the argument, if what is eternal (God) 
and what is temporally originated (the universe) are both said to be “existent,” 
then they are similar to each other (ishtabaha) insofar as they are both sub¬ 
sumed under the nominatum of the term “existence” (ishtaraka fi musammd 
al-wujud ) 21 —a fact that inexorably amounts to assimilationism (tashblh). And 
if it be further held that, say, one of two existing entities (namely, God) is also 
characterized by the fact of being necessary by virtue of itself (wajib bi-nafsihi), 
then this entity shares with the other, non-necessary entity in the nomina¬ 
tum of the term “existence” (musammd al-wujud) yet is simultaneously distinct 
from it by virtue of its necessity. Furthermore, that aspect in which it resembles 


Sijistan “at an uncertain date (but not long after 361/971).” See Walker, “Abu Ya'qub al- 
Sijistani/’E/ 3 (2007-1), 25. 

19 Ibn Taymiyya’s presentation and critique of al-Sijistani’s position is found in Argument 32 
(specifically at Dar\ 5:323, line 5 to 5:324, line 17). 

20 "wdfaqu.hu ‘ala najy mayusamma tash.blh.an bi-wajh min al-wujuh!' Dar‘, 5:323, lines 7-8. 

21 The phrase "musharakat al-wujud’’ is a standard formula for articulating Ibn Sina’s ontol¬ 
ogy subsequent to al-Razi. See Wisnovsky, “Essence and Existence,” 40-48. On al-Razi’s 
discussion of musharakat al-wujud in his al-Mulakhkhasfial-hikma, see also Eichner, “The 
Chapter ‘On Existence and Non-existence’ of Ibn Kammuna’s al-Jadid fil-Hikma,” 158-163. 
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the non-necessary entity (namely, existence) is distinguished from that aspect 
in which it differs from that entity (namely, its necessity). This leads to the con¬ 
clusion that the necessary by virtue of itself ( al-wajib bi-nafsihi) is “composed” 
of both that in which it shares with the other entity (existence) and that which 
makes it distinct (its unique necessity). But, we are told, reason has determined 
that whatever is composite ( murcikkcib) in any form is, of necessity, temporally 
originated ( muhdath ) rather than eternal ( qadlm ), contingent ( mumkin) rather 
than necessary ( wajib ). The deleterious result of God’s essence being “com¬ 
posed” of two “parts,” existence and necessity, is said to stem from the fact that 
such a “composed” entity would be dependent on (lit. “in need of”) each of its 
parts ( muftaqir ila juz'ihi). Now, since a thing’s part is necessarily other than 
the thing itself, the argument continues, it follows that the Necessarily Exis¬ 
tent would be dependent on (muftaqir ila) something other than itself. But that 
which depends for its existence on something other than itself cannot simul¬ 
taneously be held to be necessary by virtue of itself (wajib bi-nafsihi), enjoying 
inherent necessity through nothing more than, or other than, its own self. It 
follows, therefore, that if God is truly God by virtue of His self-necessary, begin- 
ninglessly eternal existence, then He must be entirely and utterly simple (baslt) 
and in no manner “composed,” even if such “composition” be merely a matter 
of His possessing an entity that is qualified by attributes (and it bears repeat¬ 
ing that one of the attributes negated in this argument is the very attribute of 
existence itself). 

In this manner, Ibn Taymiyya concludes, the extreme negationist is able 
to drag whoever has conceded to him these invalid starting principles (usul 
jasida) to an outright negation of the Necessarily Existent, whose factual exis¬ 
tence (thubut) is known by rational necessity to every reasonable individual. 
The Batini loses in the end, however, for he has brought upon himself the rather 
serious objection that if, in his desperate attempt to escape assimilationism, 
he holds that God is, say, neither “existent” nor “living” (as created entities are 
also said to be existent and living), then he has not escaped assimilationism 
at all; rather, he has fallen into an even more egregious form of it, for now he 
has likened God not to any contingent albeit existent thing but to that which 
is positively non-existent. If he then attempts to skirt this dilemma by claiming 
that God is neither existent nor non-existent, then he faces the unanswerable 
objection that “you have established in logic that for any two identical propo¬ 
sitions that differ only in affirmation and negation, it necessarily follows that if 
one of them is true, then the other is false. Thus, if it is true that He exists, then 
it is false that He does not exist [and vice versa].” 22 In accordance with the law 


22 Dar‘, 5:324, lines 2-5. In other words, if the proposition “P exists” is true, then its inverse, 
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of the excluded middle, there is no escape from the fact that one or the other 
of these propositions must be the case. Pushed hopelessly into a corner, the 
Batini’s final recourse is to declare, “I do not affirm any of the foregoing propo¬ 
sitions: I do not affirm the proposition ‘He is existent,’ nor the proposition ‘He is 
not existent,’ nor the proposition ‘He is non-existent,’ nor the proposition ‘He is 
not non-existent.’ ” This, Ibn Taymiyya concludes, is the ultimate position of the 
atheists ( malahida). 23 By violating the most elementary laws of logic 24 —here 
the law of the excluded middle—such a person has fallen into a more serious 
quandary than the one from which he was attempting to escape. With regard to 
assimilationism, moreover, he has sought to escape likening God to any existent 
or non-existent thing by, in the end, likening Him not merely to what is possible 
but non-existent (such as a unicorn) but, even worse, to what is logically incon¬ 
ceivable and utterly devoid of even purely mental reality (such as a “four-sided 
triangle”). Not only does that which is “neither existent nor non-existent” have 
no ontological reality whatsoever, but it is not even logically conceivable and is 
thus a worse thing to be likened to than something that is at least conceivable 
even if predicated not to exist. 

The foregoing, then, is an example of a denial of some or all of the attributes 
affirmed of God in revelation on the basis of a rational argument proffered in 
order to avoid assimilationism ( tashblh ) at all costs, but this denial ultimately 
falls apart because it violates the most elementary laws of logic, thus resulting 
in the worst kind of assimilationism possible—namely, likening God to what 
is both ontologically impossible and logically inconceivable. Such arguments, 


“P does not exist,” must necessarily be false, and vice versa. Holding both to be true 
simultaneously (that is, holding both p and -p) constitutes a violation of the law of non¬ 
contradiction, while holding both to be false simultaneously (that is, holding neither p 
nor -p) contradicts the law of the excluded middle. 

23 More often than not, Ibn Taymiyya uses the term mulhid (pi. malahida) —which, in mod¬ 
ern Arabic usage, normally denotes an atheist—in the sense of “heretic,” denoting some¬ 
one who holds a position considered so fundamentally at odds with basic Islamic teach¬ 
ings as to place him beyond the faith (or very nearly so), even if such a person does not 
necessarily renounce belief in the existence of God. Given the context in which the term 
is used here, however, the term “atheist,” in the literal sense of denying the very existence 
of God, is precisely what Ibn Taymiyya seems to have in mind. 

24 Here, “logic” is understood not as formal Greek syllogistics, which Ibn Taymiyya rejects, 
but as constitutive of just that kind of natural, intuitive, straightforward—in other words, 
“sank "—reason that, as we shall discover throughout this study, he champions forcefully. 
The laws of non-contradiction and the excluded middle, in any case, also lie at the basis 
of the Greek logic his opponents allegedly prize as the ultimate mechanism of disciplined 
rational inference. This allows Ibn Taymiyya to best them, as it were, by reducing their 
position to absurdity on the basis of the very principles they themselves claim to espouse. 
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according to Ibn Taymiyya, are typical of those put forth by the various groups 
of negationists, all of whom (a) concede the theoretical possibility of a bona 
fide contradiction between reason and (a plain-sense reading of) revelation; 
(b) concur that, in the event of such a contradiction, reason must be given 
priority over revelation; and (c) proceed to reinterpret the obvious sense of rev¬ 
elation (that sense which conflicts with their allegedly unimpeachable rational 
arguments and conclusions) through various degrees of metaphorical interpre¬ 
tation. This process of metaphorical interpretation continues until, eventually, 
the texts of revelation are eviscerated of any meaning whatsoever and denied 
all possibility of conveying any factual propositional content about God, the 
hereafter, or any other of a host of metaphysical, or “unseen” ( gha’ib ), reali¬ 
ties. This, in short, is what Ibn Taymiyya sees as the inescapable outcome of 
a consistent and rigorous application of the universal rule—and the ta’wll it 
prescribes—as a means of accommodating revelation to the putative rational 
objections raised against discrete elements of its overt content. 


3 Specious Rationality and Its Discontents: Reason in a Cul-de-Sac 25 

If such negationism is the result of a consistent application of reason, then we 
may ask, Is there any alternative other than to interpret metaphorically through 
ia\vii, or neutralize through tajwld, the “problematic” passages of scripture if 
we seek to safeguard the rational integrity—and, to a large extent, therefore, 
the plausibility—of revelation? Ibn Taymiyya answers this question about the 
possibility of an alternative in the affirmative and, in fact, dedicates the bulk 
of the Dar 1 ta'arud’s ten volumes to demonstrating that all the alleged rational 
objections brought to bear against a straightforward reading of revelation (par¬ 
ticularly those verses pertaining to God and His attributes) fall apart on purely 
rational grounds. What is called “reason” gradually breaks down as we move 
farther away from the true, natural, innate, pure reason (‘aql sank) endorsed 
by revelation and exemplified by the Salaf. 

Ibn Taymiyya begins his case with the observation that the principle accord¬ 
ing to which a person should give precedence to the deliverances of his own 
rational faculty over the obvious meaning of the revealed texts is not governed 
by a universally applicable rule (qawl layandabit ). This is so because kaldm the¬ 
ologians and philosophers (who regularly dispute with one another over what 
they call “rational knowledge”) often make opposite truth claims on the basis 


25 Based on Argument 9 ( Dar\ 1:156-170). 
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of identical appeals to rational necessity ( darura ) or to the results of discursive 
inference. For instance, both those who negate (some of) the divine attributes 
and the divine decree (Ibn Taymiyya singles out the Mu'tazila and those of the 
ShT'a who followed them), on the one hand, and those who affirm the divine 
attributes and decree, on the other, claim to do so on the basis of allegedly con¬ 
clusive rational arguments. 

Moreover—and this is a cardinal tenet of Ibn Taymiyya’s doctrine on reason 
and revelation—the farther a school of thought is from the Sunna, 26 the greater 
the internal disagreement among its adherents concerning what the dictates 
of reason are. 27 This point is essential. For Ibn Taymiyya, reason and revela¬ 
tion coincide in a fundamental sense. As a result, the more a faction moves 
away from what reason and revelation essentially overlap in affirming, the more 
it experiences internal dissension, divergences of opinion, and incoherence 
purely in terms of rational thought, in addition to finding itself at increasingly 
greater odds with revelation. In other words, either one is fully in line with both 
pure reason ( c aql sarih) and an essentially straightforward reading of authen¬ 
ticated revelation (naqi sahih) or one drifts away both from reason and from 
revelation simultaneously. In the latter case, one not only ends up contradict¬ 
ing revelation (and seeking to explain it away through an increasingly liberal 
use of the principle of ta’wll) but also falls prey, at the same time, to increas¬ 
ingly intractable rational contradictions, divergences, and improbabilities. 

This principle can best be illustrated in the form of the “Taymiyyan pyra¬ 
mid” encountered in the introduction and reproduced on the following page. 
Truth is that point of unicity, clarity, and certainty ( yaqln ) at which the testi¬ 
mony of sound reason and that of authentic revelation are fully concordant. 
According to the pyramid, the Mu'tazila, for example, exhibit greater internal 
discord than the Ash'aris and other affirmationists among the mutakallimun, 


26 Ibn Taymiyya’s use of the term "Sunna” is perhaps closest to the term "orthodoxy” (lit. “cor¬ 
rect belief”). I retain Ibn Taymiyya’s original term, however, since it is a more transparent 
rendering of precisely what “correct belief” is for him and how it is to he determined. For 
Ibn Taymiyya, as for the mainstream Islamic tradition as a whole, correct belief (as we 
explore in greater depth in the following chapter) is synonymous with the beliefs and prac¬ 
tices of the first three generations ( qurun ) of Muslims—that of the Companions (sahaba), 
the Successors ( tabi'un ), and the Successors of the Successors (tabi’u ai-tabi'ln )—and par¬ 
ticularly the first generation comprising the Prophet's own contemporaries. As we shall 
discover, Ibn Taymiyya’s insistence that sound reason and authentic revelation always con¬ 
cur and never contradict necessarily entails that the first generations were in possession 
both of a uniquely normative—and hence quintessential^ "orthodox”—understanding 
of sacred scripture and of the soundest rational methods used for understanding and rea¬ 
soning about divine matters. 

27 See Dar’, 1:157, lines 4-5. 
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Sound Reason 
Authentic Revelation 



Allegorization Sophistry 

(. al-qarmata fi ai-naqLiyyat) ( al-safsata ft at- ’aqtiyyat) 


figure 2 The Taymiyyan pyramid 

as evidenced by the extent of disagreement between the Mu'tazil! school of 
Basra and that of Baghdad—though adherents of the former, Ibn Taymiyya 
tells us, are closer to the Sunna (that is, to “orthodoxy”) than the latter and 
are therefore more internally united than their opponents from Baghdad. The 
ShT'a evince even greater internal discord than the Mu'tazila since they are 
even farther removed from Sunna-based orthodoxy. As for the philosophers, 
Ibn Taymiyya remarks, it is almost impossible to find anything upon which 
they collectively agree. In point of fact, their internal divergences are greater 
than those that separate the distinct religious communities of Muslims, Jews, 
and Christians. 28 Indeed, he argues, the philosophers’ differences with regard 
to astronomy alone—which is a computational, mathematical subject that fig¬ 
ures among the most objective and accurate of their sciences—are greater than 
the differences among any of the various sects of Muslims. As for metaphysics, 
the leading philosophers themselves concede their inability to reach any kind 
of certitude regarding it whatsoever. Rather, their discourse on metaphysical 
matters amounts to no more than weighing various probabilities and hazard¬ 
ing judgements of likelihood and probability. 29 


28 Here, Ibn Taymiyya is apparently not referring to the internal divergences within each 
confessional community; rather, he is saying that the differences that separate the three 
communities are still fewer than those that divide the philosophers. In other words, Mus¬ 
lims, Jews, and Christians, notwithstanding the (sometimes fundamental) differences that 
separate them, are nevertheless in agreement with one another on a considerably greater 
number of issues than are the philosophers—all of whom claim, despite their wild diver¬ 
gences of opinion, to have arrived at their various doctrines through pure reason on the 
basis of rationally demonstrable arguments and unimpeachable proofs. 

29 Dar\ 1:157, line 5 to 1:159, line 5. Ibn Taymiyya refers his reader to a number of sources 
to support his point regarding the disarray of the philosophers; these include al-Ash‘ari’s 
Maqalat ghayr al-IsLamiyyln and al-Baqillani’s Daqa’iq al-haqa‘iq, both of which, he ex- 
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To underline the specious nature of much of kaldm discourse, Ibn Taymiyya 
appeals to several of the major rationalists ( nuzzdr) themselves who testify to 
the futility of their life-long efforts to attain theological certainty through the 
practice of dialectical theology. The following two lines by al-Shahrastani, for 
instance, emphasize how such thinkers often reached only a state of confusion 
and perplexity: 

I have made the rounds of the gatherings of the learned ( ma’ahid ) 

And cast my eyes upon the haunts of erudition ( ma’allm ); 

Yet never did I see but men perplexed, with their chins in their hands 
Or gnashing their teeth in regret. 30 

Ibn Taymiyya also cites three lines of poetry to a similar effect from a work 
of al-RazI, which Ibn Taymiyya refers to as Aqsdm al-ladhdhdt . 31 This passage 
reads: 32 

Entanglement, the acme of minds’ pursuit, 

Most human endeavour is but straying; 

Our souls are estranged from our bodies, 


plains, contain many times more in the way of disputes and differences among the 
philosophers than what al-Shahrastani (in his Milal) and others have mentioned. Al- 
Baqillani’s Daqa’iq, unfortunately, is lost. (See editor’s note at Dar‘, 1:6, n. 3.) 

30 “La-qacL tuftu fl tilka l-ma'ahidi kulliha, wa-sayyartu tarfi bayna tilka l-ma'alimi / fa-lam 
ara ilia wadi'an kajfa hd’irin, ‘ala dhaqanin aw qari'an sinna nadimi.” Dari, 1:159, lines 10- 
11. Muhammad Rashad Salim (at Dar‘, 1:159, n. 2) also cites a two-line response to al- 
Shahrastani from the latter-day Yemeni scholar Muhammad b. Isma'il b. al-Amir al-San‘ani 
(d. 1182/1768), who retorted, “la'allaka ahmalta l-tawafa bi-ma'hadi, l-Rasuli wa-man laqahu 
min kulli 'alimi/fa-ma hara man yuhda bi-hadyi Muhammadin, wa-lasta tarahu qari'an 
sinna nadimi ”: 

Perhaps your rounds have missed the learned circle ( ma'had) of the Prophet, 

And every man of knowledge (‘alim ) who encountered him; 

For he who is led by the guidance of Muhammad is never perplexed, 

Nor ever found gnashing his teeth in regret. 

31 See Dari, 1:159, lines 12-13. The more common name for this treatise is Dhamm al-ladhdhdt 
(or Dhamm ladhdhat al-dunya), a critical edition of which can be found in Shihadeh, Tele- 
ologicalEthics, 212-265 ( see PP- 205-209 for a discussion of the manuscript basis used for 
the edition), preceded by an extensive analysis and commentary at pp. 155-203. Shihadeh 
(p. 209) cites several alternative names by which the treatise is sometimes known and 
attributes the title Aqsdm al-ladhdhdt solely to Ibn Taymiyya and his student Ibn Qayyim 
al-Jawziyya. Salim remarks that Ibn Taymiyya cites these lines from al-RazI on numerous 
occasions throughout his writings. See Dari, 1:160, n. 4. 

32 As translated by Shihadeh (TeleologicalEthics, 187). 
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The yield of our world, but harms and bane; 

All we’ve gained from a lifelong research, 

Is but collecting quotations and sayings. 33 

Ibn Taymiyya continues citing from the same work, where al-RazI states, in a 
manner reminiscent of al-Ghazall in al-Munqidh min al-dalal, that he has con¬ 
templated the methods of both the philosophers and the mutakallimun and 
has found neither to be of any ultimate benefit. Rather, he has found that the 
most reliable way is that of the Qur’an, which affirms the divine attributes in 
verses such as “The Most Merciful has settled upon the throne” (Q. Td Ha 20:5) 
and “To Him ascends the goodly word and He raises up righteous deeds” (Q. 
Fatir 35:10). Yet it also contains verses that negate any notion of commensura- 
bility or essential comparability between God and creation, such as “There is 
none like unto Him” (Q. al-Skurd 42:11), “They encompass Him not in knowl¬ 
edge” (Q. Td Ha 20:110), and “Have you knowledge of anything like unto Him?” 
(Q. Maryam 19:65). Ibn Taymiyya concludes by quoting al-Razi’s statement that 
“whoever experiences what I have experienced will come to know what I have 
come to know.” 34 


33 “nihayatu iqdami l-’uquli \iqalu, wa-aktharu sa’yi l-’alamma dalalu /wa-arwahunafiwah- 
shatin minjusumina, wa-hasilu dunyana adhan wa-wabalu / wa-lam nastafid min bahthina 
tiila 'umrina, siwa anjama’nafihi qila wa-qalu"Daf, 1:160, lines 5-7. This passage as it 
appears in al-Razi (see Shihadeh, Teleological Ethics , 262) contains two additional lines: 
“wa-kam ra’ayna min rijalin wa-dawlatin,fa-badujamTan musri’ina wa-zalu / wa-kam min 
jibalin qad ! alatshurufatiha, rijalunfa-zalu wa-t-jibalujibalu." Shihadeh (TeleologicalEthics, 
187) translates: 

Many a man and dynasty we have seen, 

That all quickly perished and expired; 

Many a mountaintop was surmounted, 

By men, who perished, yet the mountains remain. 

34 Dar\ 1:160, lines 12-13. For this quotation, see al-Dhahabl, Siyar, 21:501. In his Tarikh al- 
Islam, 43:218-219, al-Dhahabl quotes al-Razi as saying, “I found the best (aslah) and most 
correct ( aswab) way to be that of the Qur’an, which entails ‘tark al-rabb' [?], then refraining 
from going too deep ( tark al-ta'ammuq ), then glorifying [God] greatly without delving into 
details.” Taj al-Din al-Subki (d. 771/1370) transmits a quotation of similar import in Tabaqat 
al-Shafi’iyya al-kubra, 8:91. Tony Street, however, argues that when al-Razi’s wasiyya is read 
in its entirety, it is "hardly a repentance for having used kalam,” but rather a question of al- 
Razi “simply recognizing his own scholarly limitations.” Street, “Concerning the Life and 
Works,” 4-5. Street goes on to identify none other than Ibn Taymiyya’s (decontextualized) 
paraphrase of al-Razi’s wasiyya as giving rise to the claim, from the late eighth/fourteenth 
century onward, that al-Razi had “repented” from kalam on his deathbed. Shihadeh, in 
contrast to Street, affirms that al-Razi not only recognized his own scholarly limitations 
but also found himself, towards the end of his life, deeply pessimistic about whether rea¬ 
son could lead to certitude. See Shihadeh, Teleological Ethics, 155-203, esp. 181 ff. 
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Ibn Taymiyya also cites nine lines of similar import from Ibn Abi al-Hadid 
(d. 656/1258), “one of the foremost Shfi thinkers with Mu'tazill and philo¬ 
sophical leanings.” 35 He also points out that the illustrious latter-day Ash'ari 
theologian and legal scholar Sayf al-DIn al-Amidi (d. 631/1233), in most of 
his books, suspends judgement on many of the central issues of theology, 
declaring the arguments of various sects spurious but ultimately remaining 
perplexed and unable to take a position himself. 36 Similarly, the celebrated 
seventh-/thirteenth-century logician and judge of Persian origin, Afdal al-Din 
al-Khunajl (d. 646/1248), best known for his logical treatise Kashf al-asrar i an 
ghawamid at-afkar, was reported to have said on his deathbed, “I die having 
learned nothing but that the contingent is dependent on the impossible (al- 
mumkin muftaqir ild al-mumtani'), yet dependence ( iftiqar) is a negative prop¬ 
erty; thus, I die having learned nothing at all.” 37 

Indeed, Ibn Taymiyya remarks, even al-Ghazali, despite his tremendous 
intelligence and pious devotion, his knowledge of discursive theology and phi¬ 
losophy, and his traveling the Sufi path of asceticism and spiritual discipline, 
nonetheless ended up suspending judgement on such matters and referred, 
in the final analysis, to the method of private intuition and spiritual unveiling 
(kashf). Nevertheless, he reports, al-Ghazali returned to the way of the peo¬ 
ple of hadlth at the end of his life and, upon his death, was occupied with the 
study of al-Bukharl’s Sahlh collection of authentic prophetic reports. 38 Another 
result of the futility of the rational methods used in discursive theology, in Ibn 
Taymiyya’s view, is that al-Ghazali refuted the methods and arguments of the 
philosophers but did not affirm any particular method of his own. Rather, as 
al-Ghazali admits in his famous work Tahafut al-faldsifa, 

I hold them to the [full and undesirable] consequences of their doctrine 
(ulzimuhum) by arguing at times from the position of the Mu'tazila, at 
times from the position of the Karramiyya, and at other times from the 
position of those who suspend judgement (al-wdqfa), yet I refrain from 
defending any particular position myself. 39 


35 “minfudala’ al-shta al-mu‘tazila al-mutafalsifa.” Dar’, 1:161, line 1. 

36 Dar’, 1:162, lines 3-4. 

37 Dar‘, 1:162, lines 4-7 (also cited in Ibn Taymiyya, Radd, 114). This incident is reported by 
‘Afif al-Din al-Tilimsani in Sharh Mawaqif al-NiJfan, 171. (See index of Arabic passages.) 

38 Dar’, 1:162, lines 8-11. We have heard this claim before (at p. 112, n. 140 above). See Griffel, 
Al-Ghazali’s Philosophical Theology, 56-57. 

39 Dar’, 1:163; al-Ghazali, Tahafut, 82-83. (See index of Arabic passages.) Ibn Taymiyya’s cri¬ 
tique of al-Ghazali here is perhaps unjustified, at least with respect to the Tahafut, as al- 
Ghazali himself explicitly states that this work was meant to be purely deconstructive and 
that he had no intention of establishing or defending in it a systematic doctrine of his own. 
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Ibn Taymiyya also informs us that a group of leading mutakallimun used to 
speak of the “equivalence of proofs” (Uikafu ’ aiadilla), claiming that the vari¬ 
ous arguments advanced to prove a particular point cancelled one another out, 
making it impossible to determine, on rational grounds, truth from falsehood 
with respect to the given question. Ibn Taymiyya relates that it was reported to 
him that a certain Ibn Wasil al-Hamaw! (d. 697/1298), who had studied with the 
foremost authority of his time in the fields of discursive theology and philoso¬ 
phy, used to say, “I lie in bed at night, pull the covers over my eyes, and weigh the 
arguments of this group and of that group until morning comes with neither 
position having proved to be the stronger one.” 40 

Ibn Taymiyya contrasts the drastic agnostic pessimism expressed in the 
numerous quotations above with what he describes as the calm assuredness of 
those who know and who cling resolutely to the “original, pristine, orthodox, 
scripturally revealed prophetic method.” 41 Such men are thoroughly familiar 
both with this method and with the doctrines that are said to be in contradic¬ 
tion with revelation, such as the claim of the createdness of the Qur’an or the 
purely abstract or symbolic nature of the divine attributes. Therefore, they can 
easily recognize the invalidity of such doctrines by virtue of the deliverances 
of what Ibn Taymiyya calls “pure natural reason” {al-maqul aL-sarlh), which 
is always found to be in full conformity with what is affirmed by authentic 
revelation ( al-manqul al-sahlh). However, those who delve into the elements 
of philosophy and discursive theology that are said to contradict revelation, 
but without possessing full knowledge of the contents and the consequents 
(lawdzim ) of the revealed texts or of the doctrines alleged to be at odds with 
them, are unable to arrive at any certain knowledge with confidence. Instead, 
they end up in confusion and perplexity. The most preeminent of them are even 
at a loss to furnish conclusive arguments for the existence of the Creator Him¬ 
self, a topic of central concern to Ibn Taymiyya in the Dar ’ and one that merits 
a study of its own. Some, he says, end up perplexed, like al-RazI, while oth¬ 
ers, like al-Amidl, are forced to suspend judgement on the matter. Indeed, such 
thinkers often mention numerous positions held by different schools, claiming 
that truth lies in one or the other of them though they cannot necessarily deter¬ 
mine which one. Yet alt the various positions mentioned, Ibn Taymiyya declares 
confidently, can, in fact, be shown to be false and without rational foundation 
on the basis of pure natural reason (bi-l-ma’qul aL-sarlh .). 42 


40 Dar‘, 1:165, lines 3-4. 

41 “al-tariqa al-nabawiyya al-sunniyya al-salafiyya al-Muhammadiyya al-shar’iyya.” Dar’, 
1:164, line 1. 

42 See Dar\ 1:164, passim. 
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4 Ibn Taymiyya’s Proj ect: Refuting the Universal Rule 

If, as Ibn Taymiyya sees it, the rational processes advocated by the philosophers 
and the mutakallimun lead to such an abusive “interpretation” of scripture and, 
at the same time, to a rational dead end in which reason itself breaks down, 
then what is the solution? This is the question to which Ibn Taymiyya has dedi¬ 
cated the entirety of the Dar’ La'drud and to which we turn our attention for the 
remainder of this chapter. Ibn Taymiyya’s project in the Dar\ at its most essen¬ 
tial, consists in undermining and refuting the universal rule itself, along with 
the premises and assumptions on which it is based, since he considers this rule 
the primary cause of the intellectual and religious disarray he inherited at the 
turn of the eighth/fourteenth century. For Ibn Taymiyya, the project of refuting 
the universal rule is imperative not only to salvage the integrity of revelation 
but to rescue reason as well since both were dangerously compromised, in his 
view (and as illustrated by the Taymiyyan pyramid diagrammed above, p. 143), 
primarily by a faulty and abusive use of the rational faculty. 

To refute the universal rule, Ibn Taymiyya puts forth around thirty-eight dis¬ 
crete “arguments” ( wujuh , sing, wajh; lit. “aspects” or “viewpoints”) 43 —located 
primarily in volumes 1 and 5 of the Dor ’—to demonstrate why the rule, as it 
came to be formulated, is logically unsound and, therefore, theoretically base¬ 
less. As is typical of Ibn Taymiyya’s writings, a number of these arguments 
overlap with one another, some seemingly forming an expanded or summa¬ 
rized version of others. Furthermore, the arguments as Ibn Taymiyya presents 
them do not follow any specific logical order but rather are given one after the 
other as so many discrete objections to the universal rule. For our purposes 
here, instead of simply listing the arguments in the order in which Ibn Taymiyya 
presents them, I have grouped them by theme and argument. In each of the 
sections that follow, I paraphrase a coterie of arguments that share a unifying 
theme or that seem intended by their author to accomplish a common objec¬ 
tive. The first three sections below (sections 5,6, and 7) cover specific criticisms 
that, collectively, aim to shift the inherited paradigm of reason and revela- 


43 Tariq Jaffer discusses al-Razi’s use of the wajh (translated as “viewpoint” or “argument”), 
which, in addition to the mas’ata (which he renders as “question” or “point of investiga¬ 
tion”), lies at the center of his dialectical method—a method that the philologist, litte¬ 
rateur, and biographer Salah al-DIn Khalil b. Aybak al-Safadl (d. 764/1363) characterized 
as unprecedented. Jaffer explains that al-Razi used the wajh both to corroborate and to 
critique philosophical arguments and as a vehicle to record and resolve the shubuhat 
(or shubalv, sing, shubha )—that is, the objections or counter-arguments—raised against 
a given position. See Jaffer, Razl, 27-29. On the “dialectical turn” that occurred in the 
sixth/twelfth century, see Griffel, “Between al-Ghazall and Abu 1 -Barakat al-Baghdadi.” 
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tion in three distinct ways. In the subsequent section (section 8), I present the 
gist of a number of more generic arguments Ibn Taymiyya levels against the 
overall coherence and logical validity of the universal rule, and in a final sec¬ 
tion (section 9), I showcase some of the purely revelation-based arguments he 
deploys against the universal rule, arguments that are meant to complement 
and support the primary rational arguments against it that form the backbone 
of the Dar’ ta’urud. The presentation in sections 5 through 9 below, together 
with sections 2 and 3 above, accounts comprehensively for these thirty-eight 
arguments. 44 The remaining six of the forty-four arguments ( wujuh) listed in 
the Dar ’, 45 it turns out, are not “arguments” at all but extended disquisitions 
(some of which run on for several hundred pages) concerning highly complex 
substantive philosophical and theological problems. In chapters 4 through 6, 
which deal with the more specific theological and philosophical issues Ibn 
Taymiyya takes up throughout the Dar’, I introduce and analyze select portions 
of these six arguments, in addition to other relevant sections of the thirty-eight 
arguments presented globally in the remainder of the current chapter. 


5 On Reason Grounding Our Knowledge of Revelation 46 

Ibn Taymiyya endeavors to undermine the universal rule’s main premise, 
namely, that giving precedence to revelation over reason would amount to a 
rejection of the very thing that grounds revelation (namely, reason), which 
would fatally undercut revelation itself. “Grounding” here implies that reason 
is the basis on which our knowledge of the truth and validity of revelation 
rests; that is, reason grounds revelation not ontologically but epistemologi¬ 
cally. 


44 Relevant sections of Arguments 17 and 18 are treated in subsequent chapters. 

45 Namely, Arguments 17 ( Dar ‘, 1:208-279), 18 (1:280-320), 19 (1:320-406?), 20 (5:3-203), 43 
(6:3-353 and 7:3-140?), and 44 (7:141-464?). [n.b.: It is not clear whether Argument 19 
ends at Dar’, 1:406 or continues on to volume 2, nor is it clear whether Argument 43 stops 
at a point before Dar 1 , 7:140. Similarly, it is unclear whether Argument 44 is meant to stop 
at the end of volume 7 or continues on to volume 8. These three wujuh are among the 
"arguments” that, as explained in the introduction (p. 14, n. 38 above), are not discrete 
arguments against the universal rule at all but rather extended discussions and refuta¬ 
tions covering numerous topics and authors. Since each of these discussions carries on for 
sometimes hundreds of pages, it is difficult to determine exactly where the "argument” in 
question is meant to end.] 

46 The question of the manner in which revelation is grounded in reason is taken up primar¬ 
ily in Arguments 3 (Dar 1 , 1:87-133), 24 (5:214-216), and 29 (5:268-286). 
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Ibn Taymiyya begins by challenging the philosophers’ and theologians’ 
notion of precisely what is implied by the claim that our knowledge of revela¬ 
tion is grounded in reason. “We do not concede,” he tells us, “that if precedence 
be given to revelation, this would amount to impugning the very thing that 
grounds it, namely, reason.” 47 This is so because if it is the knowledge we acquire 
through reason that constitutes the epistemological grounding upon which our 
knowledge of the truth and validity of revelation rests, it is nonetheless true 
that not everything known (or thought to be known) through reason is part 
of the rational knowledge that authenticates revelation. The various objects of 
knowledge apprehended through reason are innumerable, and knowledge of 
the validity and truth of revelation is contingent, at most, upon that by which 
the veracity of the Prophet Muhammad and his prophetic mission can be deter¬ 
mined. Relevant (rational) knowledge here would be, for example, proof of the 
existence of God, His vindication of the truthfulness of the Prophet through 
miracles, and the like. Ibn Taymiyya explains that the principal error of those 
who call for adherence to the universal rule is that they place all forms of ratio¬ 
nally grounded knowledge in one category with respect to validity and inva¬ 
lidity. In reality, however, our ability to form a positive rational judgement on 
the validity of revelation does not require that all conclusions we may reach 
through our reason be true. Rather, it requires the validity only of those spe¬ 
cific rational conclusions that relate to the truth of revelation (as a whole), not 
the validity of those rational conclusions that contradict or are incompatible 
with (certain of the discrete assertions of) revelation. 48 

It is significant that Ibn Taymiyya explicitly classifies knowledge of the exis¬ 
tence of God, the reality of prophecy, and the possibility of miracles as propo¬ 
sitions subject to verification through the use of reason. This is tantamount 
to an acknowledgement that revelation is, in fact, fundamentally grounded in 
reason, for it is by reason alone that we can test and confirm the most basic 
claims of revelation. This finding, recently corroborated by Frank Griffel, 49 
thus corrects Nicholas Heer’s contention that “as a Hanbalite traditionalist Ibn 
Taymiyah held firmly to the position that scripture was in no way dependent 
on rational arguments, either for the establishment of its truth or for an expla¬ 
nation of its meaning.” 50 Heer seems to have missed the fact that, according to 


47 Dar\ 1:87, lines 12-13. 

48 “ wa-ma’lum anna al-sam'innamayastalzimu sihhat ba’diha al-mulazim lahu la sihhat al- 
ba'd al-munafi lahul'Dar’, 1:91, lines 4-5. 

49 See Griffel, “Ibn Taymiyya and His Ash'arite Opponents,” 36-37. 

50 Heer, “Priority of Reason,” 191-192. In an earlier passage, Heer remarks, “Scripture, [Ibn 
Taymiyya] claims, does not have to be proven true through the use of reason, as the theolo- 
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Ibn Taymiyya, revelation does indeed rely on arguments—rational argu¬ 
ments—to support its principal doctrines. In fact, Ibn Taymiyya makes much 
of the fact that revelation includes and advances rational arguments, trying to 
wrest the rational high ground from the philosophers and the mutakalllmun 
and to reclaim it for revelation. It would be desirable to examine in detail the 
rational arguments Ibn Taymiyya gives for the existence of God and the pos¬ 
sibility of miracles (as against those of the theologians and philosophers) in 
order to define precisely what he means when he claims that reason is capa¬ 
ble of establishing such matters in a manner conclusive enough to lend the 
fundamental claims of scripture a baseline of rational plausibility. However, an 
in-depth analysis of such arguments lies beyond the scope of this study. 

Ibn Taymiyya entertains a possible objection to his argument that the truth 
of revelation depends not on the inerrancy of the rational faculty per se but 
only on the accuracy of its specific judgements regarding the authenticity of 
revelation. According to this objection, one need not prioritize all rational 
conclusions over revelation but only those by which one has determined the 
validity of revelation. To this Ibn Taymiyya responds that with respect to the 
so-called i aqliyycit (or rational conclusions) said to contradict revelation, he 
will demonstrate that none of them, in fact, form part of that rational knowl¬ 
edge upon which our knowledge of the authenticity of revelation is contin¬ 
gent. Therefore, every product of reason (that is, every ma‘quL) that is said to 
oppose revelation is, in fact, extrinsic to the set of (valid) rational judgements 
that ground (our knowledge of) revelation. From this Ibn Taymiyya concludes 
that challenging any of these particular judgements of reason does not, in fact, 
undermine the foundations of revelation. 

This conclusion should be little cause for controversy since, Ibn Taymiyya 
tells us, most people agree that knowledge of the existence of God and the 
veracity of the Prophet—in other words, that rational knowledge upon which 
our knowledge of the authenticity of revelation does depend—is not contin¬ 
gent upon those elements of rationally derived knowledge that some claim 
to contradict revelation. For example, he tells us, those who have formulated 
and established ( al-wdd'Cuna Li) the universal rule, such as al-Ghazali, al-Razi, 
and others, concede that knowledge of the Prophet’s veracity is not contin¬ 
gent upon any putative rational conclusions that are at odds with revelation. 
In fact, a great number of them—including al-Ghazali himself, in addition to 
al-Shahrastani, al-Raghib al-Asfahani (d. ca. 502/1108), and others—hold that 


gians assert, because it itself contains all the arguments necessary to support its principal 
doctrines” (Heer, 188). 
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knowledge of the existence of God is both innate and necessary (fitri damn ). 51 
In addition, Ibn Taymiyya maintains, revelation itself is replete with rational 
arguments for the existence and omnipotence of the Creator and His corrob¬ 
oration (through miracles and signs) of the veracity of His Messenger. What 
revelation affirms of these matters does not contradict, but rather accords with 
(yuwafiq), the rational foundations on the basis of which we come to know the 
authenticity of revelation. Furthermore, according to Ibn Taymiyya, revelation 
provides far more numerous—and far more evincive—rational arguments for 
such matters than we find in the books of the rationalists themselves. Even the 
majority of those who maintain that knowledge of the Creator comes about 
only through rational inference ( nazar )—as opposed to arising instinctively 
( bi-t-fitra )—concede, critically, that of the various inferential methods avail¬ 
able for arriving at knowledge of the truthfulness of the Prophet, there indeed 
exist some that do not contradict anything affirmed in the revealed texts. In 
fact, al-RazI himself, Ibn Taymiyya informs us, is one of those who concur on 
this point, as evidenced by a passage in Nikdyat al-’uqul in which al-RazI con¬ 
cludes: 

It has been established that knowledge of the principles ( usul ) upon the 
validity of which [our knowledge of the authenticity of] the messenger- 
ship of Muhammad (may God bless him and grant him peace) depends is 
patent and evident knowledge ( ’ilm jalizahir)-, these principles have been 
discussed at length only to remove the doubts raised by those who would 
declare them false ( al-mubtilun) ... [Otherwise,] it is firmly established 
that the foundations of Islam are patent and clear and, furthermore, that 
the proofs establishing them are mentioned in a comprehensive manner 
(i aid al-istiqsa : ) in the Book of God [and are] free of anything erroneously 
imagined to oppose them. 52 

In establishing the foregoing point, Ibn Taymiyya reverses the universal rule 
to show that the opposite principle—namely, prioritizing revelation over rea¬ 
son in case of conflict—can be argued and defended in a precisely analo¬ 
gous manner. 53 This leads to the conclusion that if we cannot put reason 
above revelation or revelation above reason, then the truth (which is intrin¬ 
sically coherent) must lie in the fact that these two sources of knowledge can 


5 i See, e.g., al-Shahrastani, Nikdyat al-iqdam, 118-119. 

52 Dar’, 1:96; al-RazI, Nikdyat al- 'uqul, 4:290-291. (See index of Arabic passages.) 

53 For this point overall, see Argument 6 at Dar\ 1:138-144. 
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never truly be in contradiction—the precise point Ibn Taymiyya is concerned 
to prove in the Dar'tadrud. The opposite rule to the theologians’ qdnun al-tcdwll 
would state: 

If reason and revelation contradict each other, then revelation must be 
given priority over reason since reason has adjudged revelation veracious 
in everything it contains, whereas revelation has not judged reason to be 
correct in all its various conclusions, nor is our knowledge of the authen¬ 
ticity of revelation contingent on ( mawquf c ala) all the separate conclu¬ 
sions at which reason may have arrived. 54 

This position, says Ibn Taymiyya, is better advised ( awjah ) than the previous 
position (that of granting blanket priority to reason over revelation) since rea¬ 
son indicates the truth of revelation in a general and unconditional manner 
(daldla 'amma mutlaqa). This is like the hypothetical case of Layman A (let us 
call him Zayd) and Layman B (let us call him ‘Amr). Zayd knows a particular 
man to be a reliable mufti and refers ‘Amr to him for legal advice. Now, if Zayd 
then differs with the mufti's judgement in a particular legal matter, it would 
nevertheless be incumbent on ‘Amr to adhere to the mufti's opinion over that of 
Zayd, despite the fact that Zayd is the source of Amr’s knowledge that the mufti 
was reliable to begin with. This is so because Zayd, by producing convincing evi¬ 
dence of the mufti’s competence, has established a general obligation to follow 
the mufti's judgement on particular legal matters over anyone else’s (including 
that of Zayd himself). Amr’s acceptance of Zayd’s evidence that the mufti is 
competent does not obligate him to accept Zayd’s opinion in all matters, nor, 
conversely, does Zayd’s error in legal judgement (represented by his disagree¬ 
ment with the mufti on a particular point of law) entail that he was incorrect in 
his assertion of the mufti’s professional competence. This is true because Zayd’s 
ability to determine accurately that the mufti is indeed competent in issuing 
legal responsa does not require that Zayd possess this same ability himself: one 
may, after all, confidently recommend a doctor to a friend without oneself pos¬ 
sessing any detailed knowledge of medicine. Furthermore, Amr’s obligation to 
accept the mufti’s judgement holds even though the mufti is fallible and it is 
therefore conceivable for him to err in a given legal opinion. How much more 
obvious and stringent, then, is the obligation for us to accept the truth of what 
we have been informed of through the Prophet, who is known by reason (if he is 
truly a prophet) to be infallible in matters of conveying revelation from God? It 
follows from this, Ibn Taymiyya concludes, that the principle by which all agree 
that Amr is obliged to hold the opinion of the mufti in higher esteem than that 


54 Dar‘, 1:138, lines 1-3. (See index of Arabic passages.) 
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of Zayd on discrete legal points is even more applicable with regard to granting 
priority to the words of an infallible prophet over the conclusions of one’s own 
decidedly fallible reasoning. 55 

This is especially true, Ibn Taymiyya explains, given that the disparity 
between a prophet, on the one hand, and the most intelligent and knowl¬ 
edgeable of ordinary men, on the other, is manifestly greater than the dis¬ 
parity between, for instance, a master craftsman and a beginning apprentice. 
In fact, the difference involved is no less than categorical since, theoretically, 
any ordinary man could, by dint of sustained personal effort, attain mastery 
of a given field, whereas prophethood cannot be attained through personal 
striving but rather is bestowed by God upon those whom He has elected 
to the prophetic office. 56 Similarly, we trust and follow the prescriptions of 
physicians—regardless of the pain and inconvenience often occasioned by the 
remedies they prescribe and in spite of our knowledge that they may err and 
that their putative cures may even lead to our death—even when, at times, our 
own intuitions concerning the restoration of our health may be at odds with 
the doctor’s orders. So what, then, of cases in which our mere conjecture— 
“rational” or otherwise—conflicts with what we know to have been revealed 
on the tongue of a prophet, whom we know through rational arguments to be 
infallible in his transmission of revelation to us from God? 57 

In addition to the foregoing rational arguments, Ibn Taymiyya also casts the 
issue in terms of a hypothetical that renders the religious implications of the 
matter immediately transparent. Imagine, he bids us, that someone had come 
to the Prophet during his lifetime and said to him: 

This Qur’an, or Wisdom ( al-hikma ), that you have transmitted to us con¬ 
tains many elements that contradict what we know through our reason, 
yet we have only come to know your truthfulness through our reason as 
well. Thus, if we accept everything of which you inform us, despite the fact 
that reason contradicts some of it, then that would undermine the very 
thing—namely, reason—by which we have come to affirm your veracity. 


55 Dar’, 1:138, line 4 to 1:139, line 5. 

56 See Dar\ 1:140, line 11 to 1:141, line 3. Ibn Taymiyya is citing here the orthodox theolog¬ 
ical position regarding the purely God-given, non-acquired (ghayr muktasab) nature of 
the prophetic office, as opposed to the philosophers’ interpretation of prophethood as an 
essentially natural faculty analogous to the bursts of inspiration from beyond that may 
result from the personal spiritual efforts of a practicing sage or mystic. For more on vari¬ 
ous conceptions of prophethood in Islam, see Rahman, Prophecy in Islam. 

57 Dar‘, 1:141, lines 10-16. 
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We therefore hold to be true the positions derived from our reason that 
stand in contradiction with the plain meaning of what you have brought, 
from which [meaning] we turn away, gaining therefrom neither guidance 
nor knowledge. 58 

We know as a necessary fact of the Islamic religion ( na’lamu bl-l-ldtlrar min din 
al-Islam ), 59 says Ibn Taymiyya, that the Prophet would not have accepted this 
stance as constituting authentic belief in revelation. Indeed, if this were admis¬ 
sible, then it would be possible for anyone to object to any particular element 
of revelation. This is so because people differ in their intellectual capacities, 
there are numerous potential objections that could be raised against any given 
proposition, and Satan continually insinuates doubt and misgivings into men’s 
hearts. 

In summary, Ibn Taymiyya endeavors, through the set of arguments pre¬ 
sented above, to undermine the universal rule’s main premise, namely, that 
if precedence be given to revelation over reason, then this would amount to 
a rejection of the very thing that grounds revelation (namely, reason) and 
thereby fatally undercut revelation itself. Ibn Taymiyya challenges the philoso¬ 
phers’ and theologians’ notion of what it means for our knowledge of revelation 
to be grounded in reason by arguing, in essence, that what we call “reason” 
does not, as many imagine, constitute one undifferentiated category such that 
impugning any of the various conclusions reason might reach would amount to 
undermining all of them. Rather, he contends, there are innumerable discrete 
conclusions we might reach through the rational faculty, and our knowledge 
of the validity of revelation is contingent, at most, only upon those discrete 
elements of rational judgement through which, for instance, we can ascertain 
the veracity of the Prophet Muhammad and the authenticity of his prophetic 
mission. If this be the case, then imprecating other conclusions of reason— 
such as those that contradict certain discrete assertions of revelation—would 
not, as most theologians and philosophers held, automatically compromise 
the rational faculty itself and each one of its sundry conclusions, not least the 
rational basis by virtue of which we may ascertain the authenticity of revela¬ 
tion. 


58 Dar‘, 5:214, line 16 to 5:215, line 3. (See index of Arabic passages.) 

59 Dar‘, 5:214, line 16. For the point made in this paragraph in general, see Dar', 5:214-216, 
which comprises the entirety of Argument 24. 
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6 Knowledge vs. Conjecture: Conclusiveness Is What Counts 60 

Ibn Taymiyya’s refutation of the universal rule consists in showing the false¬ 
ness of its premises. The rule, as enumerated in section i above, is based on the 
following three premises: 

1. There exists an actual contradiction between reason and revelation. 

2. The possible options for dealing with the alleged contradiction are lim¬ 
ited to the following four: (a) accepting both contradictory statements 
simultaneously, (b) rejecting both simultaneously, (c) prioritizing reve¬ 
lation over reason, or (d) prioritizing reason over revelation. 

3. The first three alternatives in premise 2 are invalid. Therefore ... 
Conclusion: It is necessary to accept the fourth alternative, namely, giving pri¬ 
ority to reason over revelation and reinterpreting revelation accordingly. 

Ibn Taymiyya rejects all three premises as invalid. His attempt to prove the fal¬ 
sity of premise 1 is the mission of the entire Dar‘ La cirud and is treated in greater 
depth in the course of subsequent chapters. Here, however, I discuss his con¬ 
centration on undermining premise 2, which he does by refusing to concede 
the four-fold division of the premise. Instead, he holds, a given rational indi¬ 
cant may take priority in some instances, while the scriptural indicant may 
take precedence in others. How is this so? Ibn Taymiyya explains: If two indi¬ 
cants contradict each other—irrespective of whether they are both scriptural, 
both rational, or one of them scriptural and the other rational—then it must be 
the case that they are both conclusive ( qat’I ), that they are both inconclusive 
( zannl ), or that one is conclusive and the other inconclusive. 

If both are conclusive, then it is theoretically impossible that they should 
contradict each other, regardless of whether they are both rational, both scrip¬ 
tural, or one rational and one scriptural. Therefore, it follows that if two con¬ 
clusive indicants were contradictory or if one of them contradicted what is 
indicated or established by the other, then this would entail a violation of the 
law of non-contradiction, which is impossible. Rather, for any two indicants 
that are thought to be conclusive and that also seem to contradict each other, 
it must be the case either that one of them is not, in fact, conclusive or that 
the respective propositions they establish do not, upon closer scrutiny, stand 
in actual contradiction. 


60 Ibn Taymiyya’s development and discussion of the dichotomy “knowledge vs. conjecture” 
is located primarily in Arguments 1 ( Dar ‘, 1:86-87), 2 (t:87), 4 (1:134-137), and 5 (1:137). (For 
the material presented here [p. 156], however, see Dar’, 1:78, line 10 to 1:79, line 11.) 
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Rational Proof 

(dalll ' aqlt) 



Conclusive Inconclusive 

(qat'i) ( zanni) 


Scriptural Proof 

(dalil naqlt) 



Conclusive (qat’i) Inconclusive ( zanrn) 

in authenticity ( thubut ) and in authenticity ( thubut ) and/or 

signification ( daldla ) signification (datdla) 

figure 3 Both rational and scriptural proofs admit of being conclu¬ 
sive or inconclusive 

Furthermore, Ibn Taymiyya argues, if one of the indicants is conclusive to the 
exclusion of the other, then all rational persons ( ’uqalff) agree by consensus 
that priority must be given to the conclusive indicant irrespective of whether 
it comes from revelation or from reason, since probability can never override 
certainty. If both indicants are inconclusive (zanni), then one must investi¬ 
gate which of them is of greater probative value (rajih), then prioritize the 
stronger one over the weaker one by virtue of its superior evidentiary value— 
irrespective, once again, of its epistemological origin (whether scriptural or 
rational). 61 Consequently, it is false to claim that one must give absolute prece¬ 
dence either to the scriptural or to the rational indicant on pain of violating the 
law of non-contradiction or the law of the excluded middle, for indeed there 
exists an alternative to the four options mentioned in premise 2 above: namely, 
that precedence be given to whichever of the two indicants is conclusive or, bar¬ 
ring conclusiveness, to whichever enjoys greater probative weight, regardless of 
whether it is scriptural or rational. This last procedure, Ibn Taymiyya asserts, is 
the correct one. 62 

The only possible objection to the foregoing rule, Ibn Taymiyya explains, 
would be to maintain that a scriptural indicant can never be conclusive. Al- 
RazI, it turns out, held just such a position. According to him, it is impossible 


61 Dar’, 1:79, lines 12-15. 

62 See Dar\ 1:87, lines 5-11 (comprising all of Argument 2) for a statement of this point. 
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table 4 Predominance (tarjih) chart for scriptural and rational proofs on the basis of con¬ 
clusiveness and inconclusiveness 



Rational proof 
(dalll ‘aqll) 

Conclusive 

(qat'I) 

Inconclusive 

(zannl) 

Scriptural proof 
(dalll naqll) 

Conclusive 
(i qat'I) 

Both revelation and 

reason attest 

conclusively to one and 
the same fact. 

Conclusive scriptural 
proof takes precedence 
over inconclusive 
rational proof 

Inconclusive 

(zannl) 

Conclusive rational 
proof takes precedence 
over inconclusive 
scriptural proof. 

The stronger (rdjih) of 
the two inconclusive 
proofs takes 
precedence over the 
weaker (marjuh). 


to establish the foundations of theology (usuL al-din) in a conclusive ( qat'I) 
manner through textual evidence since reasoning ( istidlal) from scripture is 
dependent on inconclusive ( zannl ) factors. Such “inconclusive” factors include, 
for al-Razi, the transmission of the lexicon, syntax, and morphology of the lan¬ 
guage; verification of the absence of figurative usage ( majaz ), ellipsis ( idmar ), 
homonymy or polysemy ( ishtirdk ), particularization of a general term ( takhsls ), 
or transposition of meaning ( naql ); and, beyond such linguistic and hermeneu¬ 
tic concerns, establishing that there exists no valid rational objection {mu'arid 
'aqll) to the obvious sense of the texts (zahir al-nass ). 63 Debilitatingly, how¬ 
ever, al-Razi holds that it is impossible to know that there is no rational objec¬ 
tion, since it is always conceivable that there might exist an intrinsically (ft 
nafs al-amr) valid rational objection to what the Qur’an states that simply has 
not occurred to the person encountering a given Qur’anic verse or hadlth . 64 
Ibn Taymiyya informs us that in a work [entitled Shark awwal al-Mukassal] 


63 See, e.g., al-Razi, Asas, 234-235; also al-Razi, Tafslr, 24:181 (discussed in El-Tobgui, ‘‘Herme¬ 
neutics of Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi,” 139-140). 

64 See, e.g., al-Razi, Matalib, 116-117; al-Razi, Muhassal, 51; al-Razi, Arba’In, 2:251-254; and al- 
Razi, Ma'alim, 25. 
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composed some thirty years before the Dar’ ia’urud, he had responded to 
al-RazI’s allegations that arguments deduced from revelation could never be 
definitive and had established, to the contrary, that such arguments could 
indeed yield certitude. 65 Be that as it may, al-Razi’s argument regarding the 
inconclusiveness of scriptural indicants—quite apart from its invalidity—is 
of no use, for even if al-Razi were right, the indicant given priority (namely, 
the rational one) would still be privileged on account of its being conclu¬ 
sive, not on account of its being rational or on account of its “grounding” 
revelation. For those who adhere to the universal rule, by contrast, the pri¬ 
mary basis on which they give priority to the rational indicant is its alleged 
grounding of revelation, a position that does not stand up to scrutiny. 66 Any 
rational person would agree, moreover, that if a conclusive and an incon¬ 
clusive indicant contradict, then the conclusive one must be given prefer¬ 
ence. But demonstrating that a scriptural indicant can never be conclusive, 
Ibn Taymiyya avers, would be to accomplish the impossible (dunahu khart al- 
qatad ). 67 

Moreover, Ibn Taymiyya maintains, everyone agrees that certain points of 
creed—for example, that various acts of worship are obligatory, that various 
forms of moral license and wrongdoing are prohibited, that the Creator is one, 
that resurrection after death is real, and so forth—constitute fundamentals 
that are known of necessity to be part and parcel of the religion (ma lum bi- 
l-idtirar min al-dln). Now, if someone were to claim that a definitive rational 
proof contradicting one of these matters had been established and that it was 
therefore necessary to give precedence to this proof on the basis that reason 
grounds revelation, such a prioritizing of reason would, by universal agree¬ 
ment, be tantamount to belying the Prophet himself and the authenticity of 
the revelation he transmitted, which amounts to open disbelief. Ibn Taymiyya 
explains that, in response to this objection, such groups typically appeal to the 
simple impossibility that there could be a valid rational proof that contradicts 
matters known to belong to the established fundamentals of the faith. But by 
this, he reasons further, it becomes clear that it is impossible for anything that 
has been established by a conclusive (scriptural) proof to be contradicted by 
a conclusive (rational) proof. Yet many fall into this error: they make assump¬ 
tions that entail certain consequences and then proceed to affirm these conse- 


65 See Dar’, 1:22, lines 3-6. The work in question—cited in, among others, Ibn Rushayyiq, 
Asma’ mu’allafat, 19 and Ibn ‘Abd al-Hadl, ‘Uqud, 37—is, unfortunately, no longer extant. 
(See editor's comments at Dar’, 1:22, n. 4.) 

66 Dar’, 1:80, lines 1-5. 

67 Dar’, 1:80, lines 6-7. 
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quences, without realizing that the assumption itself is invalid and that an 
invalid assumption may indeed entail invalid consequences. 68 

Ibn Taymiyya also drives two related arguments on the basis of an issue that 
is common in legal discussions of the texts of revelation (Qur’an and hadlth ): 
namely, the issue of the authenticity, reliability, or integrity ( thubut) of the 
texts, on the one hand, and that of their meaning or signification ( dalala ), on 
the other. 69 According to the first of these two arguments, 70 either a person 
possesses knowledge (based on reason) that the Prophet’s mission was authen¬ 
tic and, consequently, that what was revealed to him is factual and true in and of 
itself (thubut md akhbara blhlfinafs al-amr), or he does not. If he does not pos¬ 
sess knowledge (that is, certain knowledge) that revelation is authentic, then 
there can be no bona fide conflict between anything revelation asserts and any 
rational conclusion that he knows (i.e., with certainty) to be true. In such a 
scenario, the rational conclusion known with certainty would take precedence 
over anything asserted in a source (in this case, revelation) that is not known 
with certainty to be trustworthy and authentic. And if the rational proposition 
in question is also not known (that is, known with certainty to be true), then 
there cannot, a fortiori, be a conflict in this case either, since it is impossible for 
two unknowns to contradict each other. In short, if the mind knows (a) that rev¬ 
elation is indubitably authentic and (b) that revelation has affirmed (akhbara 
bi) a proposition p, then knowledge of the factual truth (thubut) of p is entailed 
necessarily by the combination of (a) and (b), just as other known propositions 
are entailed necessarily by a combination of their premises if these latter be 
true. 71 

Ibn Taymiyya goes on to spell out the implications of someone saying, “Do 
not believe in the factual truth of what revelation has informed you of since 
your believing so is incompatible with ( yunafl ) that by which you have come 
to know of its veracity [namely, reason].” 72 In fact, Ibn Taymiyya remarks, 
what is definitively incompatible with reason (i.e., that reason which has led 
to knowledge of the truth of revelation) is the notion that one should, while 
accepting revelation as true and authentic, feel free to belie any of the specific 
propositions contained therein. This would eventually undermine our confi¬ 
dence in anything revelation may assert, since if it is possible for revelation 


68 “al-taqdir al-mumtani’qadyalzamuhu lawazim mumtani'a"Dar’, 1:81, lines 1-2. For this 
argument overall, see Dar’, 1:80, line 6 to 1:81, line 3. 

69 See figure 3, p. 157 above. 

70 Argument 4 ( Dar‘, 1:134-137). 

71 See Dar', 1:134, lines 1-9. 

72 Dar’, 1:134, lines 10-11. For the larger argument, see Dar’, 1:134, line 10 to 1:135, line 8. 
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to err in a given instance, then it is surely possible for it to err in other, innu¬ 
merable instances as well. 73 The result of all this is that people who approach 
the texts in such a manner do not gain any knowledge from them about the 
attributes of God known through revelation ( sifat kkabariyya) or about the 
day of judgement. This is so because they believe that such statements con¬ 
tain some elements that ought to be accepted at face value and other elements 
whose obvious meanings are inapplicable and, consequently, subject to figura¬ 
tive interpretation through ta’wil. Yet they have no rule or principle from reve¬ 
lation itself by which to make the crucial distinction between those elements 
that are meant literally and those that are intended in a figurative sense. 74 

If, indeed, it is inconceivable that what a prophet asserts by way of rev¬ 
elation should contravene reason, Ibn Taymiyya continues, then this would 
amount to an admission that it is, in fact, impossible for scriptural and ratio¬ 
nal indicants to contradict each other. Someone might then argue that what 
is really meant is that it is impossible for there to be a contradiction between 
reason and something that is not a scriptural indicant at all (though it is erro¬ 
neously thought to be) or between reason and a scriptural indicant that is 
inconclusive ( zannl ), either on the level of its chain of transmission ( isnad ) 
(in the event, say, of a mendacious or inaccurate narrator in the chain) or 
on the level of its content (niatri) (in the event, say, of an equivocal term in 
the text). In this case, the response would be that if the term “scriptural indi¬ 
cant” is applied to what does not actually constitute a (reliable) proof in and 
of itself ( met Laysa bi-dalllfinafs al-amr), then it could likewise be the case that 
some of what have been called “rational indicants” but that contradict reve¬ 
lation could, mutatis mutandis, also turn out, upon closer inspection, not to 
constitute a proof in and of itself (ftnafs al-amr). In this case, if such proofs, 
touted as apodictic and rationally conclusive 75 though they be merely conjec¬ 
tural, were to contradict a scriptural indicant whose premises are both valid 
and well known, then it would be incumbent to give priority to the scriptural 


73 See Dar‘, 1:135, lines 9-13. 

74 It is important to note here that many thinkers did, in fact, propose certain texts of rev¬ 
elation as containing directions to carry out precisely this type of rational weighing of 
reality and the figurative interpretation (ta'wil) of revelation accordingly. Perhaps this 
is most obviously the case with Ibn Rushd, but it is also assumed, perhaps to a lesser 
degree, by a number of theologians as well. (We recall, for instance, al-Ghazali’s discus¬ 
sion, in al-Qistas al-mustaqim, of the mizan mentioned in the Qur’an as being equiva¬ 
lent to the various figures of Aristotelian syllogistic inference.) See al-Ghazall, al-Qistas 
al-mustaqim, 41-46. Al-Ghazali’s Qistas has been translated into French by Chelhot, “«al- 
Qistas al-MustaqIm»,” and into English, as The Just Balance ( al-Qistas al-Mustaqim), by 
D.P. Brewster. 

75 Roughly paraphrasing “barahin ‘aqliyya” and “qawati' ‘aqliyya.’’Dar\ 1:136, line 15. 
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indicant over the rational one—by virtue, once again, of its superior epistemic 
warrant, not on account of its origin in the category of statements collectively 
referred to as “revelation.” 

It is thus manifest, Ibn Taymiyya concludes, that whatever explanation is 
given for one category of indicants—scriptural or rational—enjoying auto¬ 
matic preponderance, it is possible to reverse this explanation and apply it in an 
equivalent manner to the other category as well. It is therefore invalid to accord 
automatic priority to an entire category of indicant over another. Rather, one 
must investigate the two specific pieces of evidence found to be in contradic¬ 
tion on a particular point and give precedence to whichever one is conclusive 
(qat’i) or, if neither is fully conclusive, then to whichever one is of greater pro¬ 
bative value ( rajik ), irrespective of whether the indicant thus preferred be the 
scriptural or the rational one. In this manner, the fallacious principle that has 
served as a means for various forms of heterodoxy is vitiated. 76 

The previous argument revolved around the question whether revelation 
is known to be authentic, that is, a question of textual integrity, or thubut. 
Ibn Taymiyya now completes this series of arguments 77 by starting from the 
assumption that the authenticity ( thubut) of revelation is known, then con¬ 
sidering the question of signification, or dalala —that is, whether revelation 
can be established to have definitively addressed the issue in which a con¬ 
flict with reason is alleged. Assuming revelation to be authentic, we are faced 
with one of three scenarios: (1) revelation is known to affirm the issue under 
debate, (2) it is merely conjectured to affirm it, or (3) it is neither known 
nor conjectured to affirm the issue at hand. Now, if it is known that revela¬ 
tion has affirmed the matter, then it is impossible for there to be anything 
in reason that would contradict or be incompatible with ( yund.fi ) what is 
known to be the case (whether known through revelation or by any other 
means), for if something is known either to be true or not to be true, either 
to exist ( thubut ) or not to exist ( intifa ’), then it is not possible that a proof 
be established that would contradict this. If, on the other hand, something 
is only conjectured to be the case on the basis of revelation, then it is pos¬ 
sible for something in reason to contradict it, in which case it is incumbent, 
once again, to give priority to knowledge over conjecture —not on account of 
its being rational rather than scriptural but on account of its being knowl¬ 
edge, just as it would be incumbent to give priority to what is known by 
revelation over what is merely conjectured to be the case by reason. If the 
rational indicant itself is merely conjectural, falling short of conclusive cer¬ 
tainty, and if the two indicants are of equivalent probative value, then the 


76 See Dar\ 1:136, line 5 to 1:137, line 8 for this and the preceding paragraph. 

77 See Argument 5 ( Dar‘ , 1:137). 
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matter remains irresolvable; otherwise, priority is given to the one that enjoys 
the greater epistemic warrant. And if revelation contains nothing that can be 
considered knowledge, or even mere conjecture, on the point in question, then 
there is nothing in it for reason to contradict with in the first place. This proves 
once again, for Ibn Taymiyya, that according automatic priority to reason (or 
even to revelation) in all circumstances is both misguided and rationally inde¬ 
fensible. 78 

In conclusion, then, Ibn Taymiyya seeks to replace the binary “reason vs. rev¬ 
elation” with the alternative binary “certainty vs. probability.” He does so by 
arguing that individual arguments based either on what is considered reason 
or on what is considered authentic scripture run the entire scale of epistemic 
value from “certain” to “fallacious” and that, therefore, precedence must be 
accorded, in each case, to whichever argument enjoys greater probative weight, 
regardless from which of the two sources of knowledge, reason or revelation, it 
comes to us. Once Ibn Taymiyya has, in essence, equated the two sources— 
reason and revelation—epistemically while simultaneously subjecting each 
discrete element of both categories to a common test of probative value, he 
completes this second maneuver against the universal rule by declaring that 
the issue is not, as everyone seems to have assumed, one of reason versus rev¬ 
elation but rather one of knowledge versus conjecture, certainty versus proba¬ 
bility, more probative versus less probative indicators of truth. Taken together, 
Arguments r through 5—addressing what it means for reason to “ground” reve¬ 
lation and establishing the crucial binary “certainty vs. probability” over against 
the inherited dichotomy “reason vs. revelation”—aim to undermine the main 
premises upon which the universal rule is predicated. 


7 Not “Scriptural vs. Rational” but “Scripturally Validated 
vs. Innovated” 

Ibn Taymiyya’s insistence that the relevant distinction to be made is between 
knowledge and conjecture rather than between reason (as a category) and rev¬ 
elation (as a category) has immediate implications for the epistemological sta¬ 
tus, as well as the religious-moral evaluation, of various arguments and proofs. 
In Argument 15, 79 Ibn Taymiyya elaborates a fundamental distinction through 


78 Dar‘, 1:137, lines 9-18 (comprising all of Argument 5). 

79 See Dar‘, 1:198-200 for Argument 15 and the full presentation of Ibn Taymiyya’s novel 
binary “shar'Z vs. bid'T" in place of the more usual dichotomy “skar'T vs. 'aqli" (or ‘‘scrip¬ 
tural vs. rational”). 
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Mainstream 

Classification 



Dahl Shar’i Dahl ’Aqh 

Scriptural Proof Rational Proof 

figure 4 Mainstream classification of proofs as 
scriptural (shar 7 ) vs. rational ( r aqll) 

which he seeks to shift the entire frame of reference in the debate concerning 
reason and revelation. He proposes that the real issue is not a question of “scrip¬ 
tural” versus “rational” (that is, shard as opposed to c aqll) proofs and methods, 
as scholars had framed the debate up until his time. Rather, he tells us, the 
fundamental distinction to be made is between “scripturally validated” versus 
“innovated” (that is, shard as opposed to bicl’l) proofs and methods. Scripturally 
validated proofs, in turn, comprise both revealed ( samd) and rational (’aqll) 
indicants. For Ibn Taymiyya, the sharh-bidd binary is based on the premise that 
an indicant’s classification as “scriptural” or “rational” is not, in and of itself, 
a property that entails praise or blame, validity or invalidity. Rather, this only 
reveals the epistemological avenue—reason or revelation—through which an 
alleged piece of knowledge has come to us (although when revelation is the 
source, reason must also be used in order to understand it). 80 

Ibn Taymiyya’s reclassification of indicants and proofs results in a new 
binary that is no less than fundamental to his thought and methodology. Ac¬ 
cording to this new classification, the converse of a scriptural (shard) proof 
is not a rational one but an innovated (bidd) one, for it is innovation (bid’a) 
rather than reason that stands opposite revealed religion (shir c a ). 81 The word 
shard in Ibn Taymiyya’s new schema is thus no longer simply a synonym of 
samd (referring, in the religious context, to that which we know only through 
revelation) but comes to mean something like “scripturally validated” or “scrip¬ 
turally confirmed,” in other words, valid and true and vouched for as such 
by revelation. Being scripturally validated (shard) is a positive attribute of an 
indicant or proof, whereas being innovated (bldd) —not in the sense merely 
of being new but of lacking scriptural validation—is a negative qualification, 


8 0 Ibn Taymiyya seems to imply that this is necessary in order to determine that something 
is a part of authentic revelation and, having done so, properly to understand the import 
thereof. In other words, reason is employed in the determination both of the reliability 
and authenticity ( thubut) of the revealed texts and of their signification ( dalala ) or mean¬ 
ing, as we have discussed in the preceding section. 

8 1 “idh al-bid'a tuqabilu al-shir'a.” Dar\ 1:198, line 6. 
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Ibn Taymiyya’s 
Classification 



DaLd Shar'i 

Scripturally Validated Proof 



shar'i-'aqli shar'l-sam'i 

scripturally validated scripturally validated 
rational revelational 


DaldBid'i 
Innovated Proof 



bid'i-'aqli bid'i-sam'i 

innovated rational innovated revelational 


barahin wa-maqayis sahiha Qur’an and 
valid proofs and syllogisms authentic hadlth 


barahin wa-maqayisfasida inauthentic or 

invalid proofs and syllogisms forged hadlth 


figure 5 Ibn Taymiyya’s classification of proofs as scripturally validated (shar'i ) vs. inno¬ 
vated (bid'l) 


for whatever stands opposed to authentic scriptural religion ( sharl'a ) is, of 
necessity, invalid and false. A scripturally validated indicant, in turn, may con¬ 
sist of either a revealed text or a conclusion reached through reason, for a 
proof’s being scripturally validated can mean one of two things: either (1) that 
revelation has positively affirmed and explicitly indicated it ( kawn al-shar'ath- 
batahu wa-daUa i alayhi ) or (2) that revelation has permitted it and declared it 
valid and licit ( kawn al-shar' abdhahu wa-adhinafthi ). 82 Scriptural validation, 
in other words, can come about either by way of affirmation from the shar ‘ 
(revelation) or by way of revelation’s approbation and approval. 

If one uses “scriptural” ( shar'i) according to the first meaning—namely, that 
which scripture has positively affirmed and indicated—then it is possible that 
the indicant or proof in question is also knowable through the use of reason, 
with the role of scripture being to point it out (dalla 'alayhi) and call attention 
to it ( nabbaha 'alayhi). In this case, the indicant is classified as a “scripturally 
validated rational” ( shar'l-'aqll) indicant. As examples of scripturally validated 
rational indicants, Ibn Taymiyya cites the various parables ( amthdl) mentioned 
in the Qur’an, arguments for the oneness of God and the authenticity of the 
Prophet Muhammad, the affirmation of God’s attributes, and similar matters. 
All these are proofs whose truth is known by reason, as they consist of rational 
demonstrations and syllogisms ( barahin wa-maqdyls i aqliyya ), yet they are also 


82 See Dar\ 1:198, lines 3-9. 
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classified as scripturally validated by virtue of being mentioned and explicitly 
affirmed in the Qur’an. If, by contrast, a given indicant is known exclusively 
by way of the revealed texts, then it is classified as a “scripturally validated 
revealed” ( shar'l-sam'l) indicant. Such indicants would include, for instance, 
proof texts adduced from the Qur’an or hadlth to establish the reality of events 
like the day of judgement or other such matters that we can know about only 
through revelation. In sum, all valid indicants may be categorized as either 
scripturally validated and rational ( skar c l J aqll) or scripturally validated and 
revealed ( shart-samt ). 

Many kaldm theologians, Ibn Taymiyya insists, have made the error of pre¬ 
suming that the category of scriptural indicants consists exclusively of this 
second type (namely, shar'l-sam'l indicants that can be known only through 
the texts of revelation and not through reason) and that revelation functions 
as an indicant ( dalll ) only in this manner, that is, purely by informing us of 
matters about which we could otherwise have no knowledge. For this reason, 
they separate the foundations of theology ( usuL al-dlri) into two categories— 
rational and scriptural—and define the rational strictly as that which is not, 
and cannot be, known by way of revelation (and, conversely, define the scrip¬ 
tural strictly as that which is not, and cannot be, known through reason). Yet 
Ibn Taymiyya insists that this is an error, for the Qur’an itself uses, indicates, 
and draws attention to rational proofs. Indeed, some things classified as ratio¬ 
nal proofs can be inferred by reason on the basis of empirical evidence, 83 as the 
Qur’an itself indicates in verses such as “We shall show them Our signs in the 
horizons and in themselves until it becomes clear to them that it is the Truth” 
(Q. FussUat 41:53). The purpose of such a verse, for Ibn Taymiyya, is to advance 
a rational argument for the existence of God based on the existence and con¬ 
tingent nature of the empirical world around us. 84 

If, however, we use the term “scriptural” or “scripturally validated” ( shard) 
according to the second meaning mentioned above (namely, what scripture 
has permitted and deemed licit but has not itself positively affirmed or estab¬ 
lished), then this category, according to Ibn Taymiyya, is divided into several 
subcategories: (1) that which has reached us of the authenticated prophetic 
Sunna, (2) that which the Qur’an has indicated and drawn attention to in terms 
of rational proofs and arguments, and finally (3) that which can be inferred on 
the basis of our empirical observation of existent things ( md dallat'alayhi wa- 


83 “ wa-in kana min al-adilla al-'aqliyya md yu'lamu bi-l-'iyan wa-lawazimihi.” Dar‘, 1:199, 
lines 9-10. 

84 See Dar\ 1:198, line 9 to 1:199, line 12 for this and the preceding paragraph. 
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shahidat bihi al-mawjudat) —this last subcategory effectively elevating empir¬ 
ical observation to the category of shard, or scripturally validated, evidence as 
well. 85 

To summarize, an indicant that is scripturally validated ( dalll shard) can¬ 
not be contradicted by or subordinated to one that is not scripturally vali¬ 
dated (ghayr shard). As for indicants that are rational ( c aqll) or have the nature 
of a transmitted report (. samd) but that are not specifically validated by rev¬ 
elation (shard ), 86 such indicants may sometimes outweigh and sometimes 
be outweighed by countervailing evidence, sometimes be valid and some¬ 
times invalid. 87 Finally, statements of authentic revelation, both declarative 
and imperative, cannot be overridden or contradicted (yu‘arad) by anything. 
Unfortunately, however, Ibn Taymiyya laments, some include in the category 
of scriptural proofs and indicants (addla shardyya) that which does not belong 
to it, while others exclude from it that which is, in fact, a proper subcategory 
of it. This subcategory, we may assume, includes scripturally validated rational 
(shard J aqll) arguments—an important category of shard indicants that Ibn 
Taymiyya blames the mutakaltimun for having made the fundamental error of 
excluding from the category of scriptural proofs. 88 

In conclusion, Ibn Taymiyya completes his redefinition of the terms of the 
debate on reason and revelation by proposing a third conceptual shift, namely, 
that indicants and proofs are not diametrically opposed in terms of being 
“scriptural” (shard) versus “rational” ( c aqll) but rather in terms of being “scrip¬ 
turally validated” (shard) versus “innovated” (bidd). The category of scripturally 
validated proofs comprises both the authentic texts of revelation, properly 
comprehended, and valid rational arguments built on sound premises. Ibn 
Taymiyya thus divides what passes for “reason” into two categories, valid/true 
and invalid/false, and absorbs that which is valid 89 into the larger umbrella 
category of shard, or scripturally validated, proofs. By rigorously insisting on 
the epistemic quality of a proof or piece of evidence to the exclusion of all 
other considerations, including whether the proof or evidence originates in 
reason or in revelation, Ibn Taymiyya attempts to circumvent the rigid cat- 


85 See Dar\ 1:199, lines 13-14. 

86 Such as, for example, a historical or other sort of "report” or piece of information that is 
neither affirmed, nor denied, nor addressed by revelation in any way. 

87 As in the case of rational arguments containing false premises or built on invalid infer¬ 
ences, or in the case of hadlth texts transmitted as putative revelation but found, upon 
investigation, to be inauthentic. 

88 See Dar’, 1:200, lines 13-18. 

89 Ibn Taymiyya’s understanding of what exactly constitutes valid and invalid reasoning and 
rational proofs deserves a separate study and cannot be taken up in detail here. 
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egories of “reason” (taken as a whole) and “revelation” (taken as a whole) 
by subjecting each individual element of both categories to a common test 
of epistemic warrant, then asserting that revelation legitimates and endorses 
everything that is true and certain and abjures everything that is false and 
unfounded—regardless, once again, of whether it originates in reason or in 
what is claimed to be divine revelation. 

In summary, we have seen in sections 5,6, and 7 above that Ibn Taymiyya makes 
three fundamental moves in his refutation of the universal rule. First, he demol¬ 
ishes the fixed categories of “revelation” and “reason” by placing all the discrete 
elements of both on an equal footing. Second, he insists that each element, 
whether from reason or from revelation, be individually investigated for its pro¬ 
bative value, thus replacing the binary “reason vs. revelation” (i aql-naql ) with 
the binary “certainty (‘knowledge’) vs. probability” ( c ilm-zann )—and, in the 
case of probabilistic ( zannl ) matters, the further sub-binary of “more probative 
vs. less probative” ( rajlh-marjuh.) indicators of knowledge and truth. Finally, he 
subsumes valid rational arguments based on sound premises under the larger 
category of “scripturally validated” (sharl) proofs, placing them into a new cat¬ 
egory he terms “scripturally validated rational” ( shar c l- c aqll ), the counterpart of 
the “scripturally validated revealed” ( skar c l-sam‘l ). By these three maneuvers, 
Ibn Taymiyya seeks to demolish the universal rule altogether and to redefine 
the very terms of the debate surrounding reason and revelation in Islam. He 
accomplishes this tour de force first by poking holes in all the major assump¬ 
tions that form the basis of the universal rule, then by redefining the very 
categories in terms of which the question of reason and revelation had been 
conceived and debated up to his time. 


8 Further Arguments Regarding the Rational Contradictoriness 
of the Universal Rule 90 

In this section, I present a number of disparate arguments Ibn Taymiyya 
advances against the universal rule. The majority of these arguments are com¬ 
posed of succinct statements that, taken together with the arguments dis¬ 
cussed in section 9, provide an overview of the nature and content of nearly 


90 Based on Arguments 8 ( Dar’, 1:148-156), 10 (1:170-192), 11 (1:192-194), 13 (1:195), H (1:195— 
198), 21 (5:204-209), and parts of Argument 29 (5:268-286). Arguments 28 ( Dar‘, 5:242- 
268), 31-35 (5:289-320, 5:320-338, 5:338-340, 5:340-343. and 5:343-345. respectively), 37 
(5:357-358), 39 (5:363-370), and 42 (5:387-392) also belong to this group. 
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half Ibn Taymiyya’s thirty-eight arguments against the universal rule. In the 
paragraphs that follow, I present Arguments 11 through 14, as well as parts of 
Arguments 8 and 21. 

In Argument 8, 91 Ibn Taymiyya asserts that the majority of issues allegedly 
involving a contradiction between reason and revelation are recondite and 
ambiguous matters that perplex even many of the rationalists themselves— 
issues such as God’s names, attributes, and actions, the ontological reality 
of otherworldly reward and punishment, God’s throne ( 'arsh ) and footstool 
(.kursl ), and other such matters pertaining to the unseen. Most people who 
have ventured into such territory on the basis of mere opinion derived from 
their own rational reflection either end up in dispute and disagreement with 
one another or remain at a loss and perplexed ( mutahawwikun). 92 

Ibn Taymiyya makes the further point that most of these thinkers defer 
without qualification to the main figures of their particular school of thought, 
even when their own reflections sometimes lead them to different conclusions. 
Among the followers of Aristotle, for example, many come to different conclu¬ 
sions from their master in the fields of logic, physics, and metaphysics, 93 yet 
they refrain from opposing Aristotle’s doctrine and attribute the fact that their 
conclusions differ from his to their own mental deficiency and lack of under¬ 
standing. 94 This, remarks Ibn Taymiyya, in spite of the fact that 

the people of intellect who are endowed with pure reason ( ahl al- c aql al- 
muttasifunci bi-sarlh al- c aql) know that the science of logic, for instance, 
contains much that is patently and indubitably erroneous, as has been 
mentioned elsewhere. As for what he [Aristotle] and his followers— 
such as Alexander of Aphrodisias [fl. ca. 200CE], Proclus [d. 485CE], 
Themistius [d. 387 ce], al-Farabi, Ibn SIna, al-Suhrawardi al-Maqtul, Ibn 
Rushd (the grandson), and others—have said in the realm of metaphysics 
(ildhiyydt ), this contains such great error and enormous deficiency as are 
clear to the generality of rational human beings ( jumhur ‘ uqalti‘ banl 
Adam). Indeed, their discourse is beset by well-nigh incalculable contra¬ 
dictions. 95 


91 Dar\ 1:148-156. 

92 Dar\ 1:151, lines 5-10. 

93 Ibn Taymiyya often cites pre-Islamic thinkers, both Greek and Hellenistic, who disagreed 
with Aristotle’s logic and larger philosophy, either in whole or in part. See von Kiigelgen, 
“Ibn Taymiyas Kritik,” 176-179. 

94 Dar\ 1:151, lines 13-16. 

95 Dar\ 1:151, line 16 to 1:152, line 4. (See index of Arabic passages.) 
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This same attitude of excessive deference to authority can be observed 
among the followers of all the major schools of Muslim thought as well, from 
the major Mu'tazili theologians to those who are “closer to the Sunna,” from the 
Ash'aris, Kullabis, and Karramiyya to the followers of the Four Imams and the 
leading ascetics and early Sufi figures. 96 Ibn Taymiyya contends that not only do 
many of their doctrines contain much that contradicts the Qur’an, the Sunna, 
and the consensus ( Ljmd c ) of the community, but they also contain numer¬ 
ous positions that contradict pure reason. Yet none of the followers of these 
various authorities would give unconditional priority to his own conclusions 
over that of his revered leader. How then, Ibn Taymiyya asks, can anyone claim 
that authentic revelation contains elements that every common man knows 
through his reason to be false and that each man should thus give precedence 
to his own opinion over revelation—despite his awareness of the deficiency of 
his own intellect and the confusion into which adherents of his school and con¬ 
tending schools have fallen with regard to such matters? Yet all groups claim to 
know that revelation is true, and what is known to be true cannot legitimately 
be opposed by what is ambiguous and confused and is thus, by contrast, not 
known to be true. 97 

Argument n 98 holds that much of what people refer to as proofs ( ad'dla )— 
whether rational or scriptural—does not, in fact, constitute proof but is some¬ 
thing they only surmise to constitute proof. Everyone, from the Companions 
to the later rationalists (affirmationists and negationists alike), agrees that the 
texts of revelation affirm (taduLLu c ala) the divine names and attributes, details 
pertaining to the hereafter, and the like. The dispute arises only with regard 
to whether there is anything in reason that dictates that the texts ought to be 
read as conveying a “true” non-literal or metaphorical meaning that differs from 
what a straightforward exegesis of them would suggest. However, there is vast 
disagreement among rationalist thinkers on the question of what constitutes 
valid rational knowledge. Thus, something that is known and agreed upon— 
namely, the straightforward meaning or signification ( dalala ) of the revealed 
texts—cannot legitimately be opposed by putative conclusions of reason that 
are subject to so much dispute and uncertainty. Nevertheless, Ibn Taymiyya 
remarks in conclusion, the people of truth do not impugn rational arguments 


96 See Dar\ 1:153, line 6 to 1:155, line 2. Among those who are “closer to the Sunna” he men¬ 
tions al-Husayn b. Muhammad al-Najjar (d. ca. 220/835) and Dirarb. ‘Amr (d. ca. 200/815), 
whose followers include Muhammad b. ‘Isa Burghuth (d. 240/854 or 241/855), “who 
debated Ahmad b. Hanbal,” and Hafs al-Fard (fl. ca. 200/815), “who debated al-Shafi‘i” (see 
Dar\ 1:153, line 6 to 1:154, line 2). 

97 See Dar\ 1:151, lines 2-3 and 1:155, lines 2-13. 

98 Dar\ 1:192-194. 
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or proofs ( adlLLa \aqliyya ) as a category nor that which reason knows to be valid; 
rather, they reject only what their opponents claim to be in contradiction with 
revelation. Yet with respect to all such claims, he asserts, not one of them is 
supported by an intrinsically valid argument ( dalll sahlh ft nafs al-amr ), 99 nor 
by an argument that is accepted by the generality of rational persons (i ammat 
al-’uqala’), nor yet by an argument that has not been undermined and refuted 
by reason itself. 

Argument 12 100 holds that all the conclusions of reason that allegedly con¬ 
tradict revelation can be demonstrated by reason itself to be invalid. Now, what 
is known by reason to be invalid cannot be used to oppose other conclusions 
similarly derived from reason or to oppose revelation. This is a general princi¬ 
ple that Ibn Taymiyya promises to substantiate in detail when he turns to the 
specific arguments propounded by those who contravene orthodox belief (“the 
Sunna”), arguments whose specious and contradictory nature he says he will 
demonstrate on the basis of reason itself. 

According to Argument 13, 101 those elements of revelation that are claimed 
to contradict rational evidence—elements such as affirmation of the divine 
attributes, the details of the hereafter, and the like—are known of necessity 
to be part and parcel of the religion of Islam {ma lum bi-l-idtirar min din al¬ 
ls lam). 102 Thus, it is incoherent for one to hold any of these matters to be false 
once one has accepted the truthfulness of the Prophet and the concomitant 
authenticity of the revelation he brought. 

In Argument 14, 103 Ibn Taymiyya contends that not only the words but also 
the meanings of the Qur’an, as well as the intentions and objectives of the 
Prophet ( maqdsiduhu wa-murdduhu), have been transmitted in the same recur¬ 
rent ( mutawatir) fashion as the Qur’anic text, the obligatory nature of the five 
daily prayers, the obligation to fast during Ramadan, and similar well-known 
and undisputed matters. Some of these elements are mutawatir among both 
scholars and the general public, while other, more specialized elements are 
mutawatir only among the experts of Qur’anic exegesis and the prophetic 
Sunna. Yet other, even less commonly circulated elements are known exclu¬ 
sively to particular individuals and may even be deemed suspect ( maznun ) or 
fabricated ( makdhub) by those lacking the requisite knowledge to assess them. 
According to Ibn Taymiyya, this principle holds in all the various disciplines, 
such as Qur’anic exegesis, hadlth criticism, grammar, medicine, law, and discur- 


99 Dar\ 1:192, lines 6-7. 

100 Dar‘, 1:194. 

101 Dar‘, 1:195. 

102 Dar‘, 1:195, line 3. 

103 Dar‘, 1:195-198. 
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sive theology. From an epistemological point of view, recurrent transmission of 
the mutawdtir type yields knowledge that is certain and, therefore, not subject 
to refutation. Thus, any claim about the content of revelation (concerning, for 
instance, the meanings of the Qur’an or the intentions and objectives of the 
Prophet as known through his Sunna) that contradicts what the scholars most 
intimately familiar with these sources know to be true would, of necessity, be 
a false claim. 

Argument 21, 104 which is less an argument than an assertion, affirms the 
premise that it is impossible for two declarative statements of revelation to con¬ 
tradict each other, though it may be the case that one explains or elucidates the 
meaning of the other. This contrasts with the case of contradictory imperative 
statements, whereby one may have been abrogated and superseded by another. 
Ibn Taymiyya insists, however, that only revelation (and not, we are to under¬ 
stand, reason) may abrogate revelation. Whoever seeks to abrogate any aspect 
of the religion on the basis of his own whims and opinions is guilty of heresy 
(ilhad), just like someone who rejects or relativizes the declarative statements 
of revelation by making their interpretation subject to the fruits of his own 
(unfounded) speculation. Ibn Taymiyya accuses the Qaramita (seemingly a ref¬ 
erence to the IsmaTlIs) of engaging in both such abrogation and speculation, 
and he excoriates other heretics ( malahida) for going so far as to claim prophet- 
hood for themselves or a station they consider even higher than prophethood 
(he is referring here to the philosophical enterprise, by which many of the 
philosophers claim access to a truth higher than that purveyed by revealed reli¬ 
gion). 105 Ibn Taymiyya concludes that opposing revelation on the basis of mere 
opinion is one of the paths that lead to disbelief ( minshu’ab al-kufr), even if the 
one who does so firmly believes in all the teachings of revelation other than 
those he claims to be contradicted by his rational conclusions. If revelation is 
true, then all arguments that lead to a contradiction with any part of it are, by 
necessity, invalid and false. 


9 On the Incompatibility of the Universal Rule with the Status 
and Authority of Revelation 

A large majority of Ibn Taymiyya’s arguments against the universal rule, as we 
have seen above, take the form of rational critiques of its coherence and logi¬ 
cal implications and are meant to demonstrate that the rule as formulated does 


104 Dar\ 5:204-209. 

105 See Dar‘, 5:208, lines 10-16. 
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not hold up on logical grounds. A number of arguments, however, consider the 
implications of the universal rule through the lens of revelation and within 
the larger religious context of the Islamic faith. These arguments leave aside 
the question of the logical and rational viability of the rule on its own terms 
and focus instead on the extent to which Ibn Taymiyya considers the rule to 
cohere (or not) with the overall epistemological structure of Islam, in the name 
of which he launches his massive critique and seeks to redress the troubled 
relationship between reason and revelation that he inherited. In the current 
section, we examine the main arguments Ibn Taymiyya makes in relation to 
the compatibility of the universal rule with Islamic revelation. 

As part of Argument 3, 106 Ibn Taymiyya contends that anyone who has the 
slightest familiarity with the content of the message brought by the Prophet 
Muhammad knows necessarily ( bi-l-idtirar) that he did not call people to faith 
by arguing from accidents or the negation of attributes or by teaching that the 
Creator was neither above the world nor distinct from it, neither inside the 
world nor outside it. Similarly, the Prophet made no mention of the negation 
of “body” in the technical, philosophical sense of the term, nor of the impos¬ 
sibility of a past or future infinite regress, nor of other such doctrines held by 
the philosophers and mutakallimun. Not only did he not endorse such teach¬ 
ings explicitly, but he also made no mention of anything that could plausibly 
be construed to imply or entail any of this. In fact, our knowledge that the 
Prophet did not address such matters is even more patent and obvious than 
our knowledge of a host of other details about his life as related in the books 
of Sunna, details such as the fact that he made the pilgrimage only once after 
the Hijra or that he never prayed the five obligatory prayers alone but always in 
a group. Yet if anyone tried to pass off falsified hadlth reports or deduce ratio¬ 
nal arguments to the contrary, then the scholars who are intimately familiar 
with the texts and who know the truth of these matters in a necessary fashion 
(‘liman daruriyyan) would immediately recognize the falsehood of such claims, 
just as they would recognize the necessary falsehood of sophistical arguments 
even before resolving the specific points of doubt raised by such arguments. 
Hence, if anyone were to employ such rational methods of argumentation or 
publicly endorse the position of negationism ( nafy ) with regard to the divine 
attributes, then the necessary falsehood of his position would be even more bla¬ 
tant than the falsehood of one who claimed something contrary to any of the 
issues mentioned above relating to the (lesser-known aspects of the) Prophet’s 
daily practice. This is known, Ibn Taymiyya concludes, by anyone with even the 
slightest knowledge of the conditions of the Prophet’s life, let alone those with 


106 Dar\ 1:87-133. 
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an intermediate level of knowledge, to say nothing of those who are the heirs 
of the Prophet, 107 namely, the scholars who possess comprehensive knowledge 
of his words and deeds. 108 

As part of Argument 15, 109 Ibn Taymiyya maintains that God, the Author of 
revelation, has prohibited the use of false arguments (such as an argument 
based on a faulty premise) just as He has forbidden falsehood and lying in 
general, not least with regard to Himself. This prohibition is indicated by the 
Qur’anic verse “Was not the covenant of the Book taken from them that they 
would ascribe naught to God but the truth?” (Q. at-A’raf 7:169). God has also 
forbidden the use of arguments by one who seeks to use them without knowl¬ 
edge, as we read in verses such as Q. al-Isra’ 17:36: “And pursue not that of which 
you have no knowledge,” or Q. at-A’raf 7:33: “that you say of God that which 
you know not,” or Q. At ‘Imran 3:66: “Behold! You are those who dispute con¬ 
cerning that whereof you have knowledge; so why do you dispute concerning 
that whereof you have no knowledge?” Finally, God has forbidden the use of 
arguments merely for the purpose of disputation after the truth of a matter has 
been clarified, as indicated in the verse “They dispute with you (O Muhammad) 
concerning the truth after it was made manifest” (Q. al-Anfdl 8:6), as well as the 
verse “And those who disbelieve dispute with vain argument in order to con¬ 
fute therewith the truth” (Q. al-Kahf 18:56). The implication here is clear: Ibn 
Taymiyya interprets these verses, originally addressed to the Meccan pagans, as 
applying also to later philosophers and theologians, whose premises and argu¬ 
ments he considers specious and ill-founded. He therefore considers them to 
be “saying of God that which they know not” on the basis of “vain argument” 
and to be disputing with one another “concerning the truth after it was made 
manifest” (i.e., in the clear language of the Qur’an and Sunna). In doing so, he 
charges, they weaken and undermine, rather than strengthen and reinforce, the 
truths plainly revealed to mankind on the tongue of God’s final messenger. 110 

As part of Argument 21, 111 Ibn Taymiyya asserts that privileging the rational 
opinions of men above revelation is tantamount to belying the prophets, which 
opens the door to disbelief. He paraphrases the beginning of al-Shahrastani’s 
famous heresiographical work, Kitdb al-Milal wa-l-nihal, to the effect that the 
root of every evil lies in opposing revelation with mere opinion and putting 


107 From a prophetic hadlth, which states, in part, ‘‘The scholars are the heirs of the prophets” 
(inna at-‘uLama‘ warathat at-anbiya’). See al-Tirmidhl, Jdmi\ 4:414; Abu Dawud, Sunan, 
5:485; Ibn Majah, Sunan, 81. 

108 For this paragraph, see Dar‘, 1:105, line 8 to 1:108, line 8. 

109 Dar\ 1:198-200. 

110 For the argument presented in this paragraph, see Dar\ 1:199, line 15 to 1:200, line 7. 

111 Dar\ 5:204-209. 
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one’s own biases and whims above the revealed texts. 112 Ibn Taymiyya then cites 
five fairly lengthy Qur’anic passages in support of this notion. 113 He explains 
that revelation is divided into two types of speech: imperative ( InshcCl) and 
declarative ( Ikhbdrl ). The key to felicity and success consists in believing 
wholeheartedly in the declarative statements and obeying unreservedly the 
imperative ones, while the key to misery lies in opposing both with one’s own 
opinion (ray) and biased whim ( hawa ) and giving priority to these opinions 
and whims over the declarative and imperative dictates of revelation. Accord¬ 
ing to Ibn Taymiyya, those theologians and rationalists who strayed did so with 
respect to the declarative part of revelation by opposing, on the basis of their 
own reasoning and opinions, that which God has declared in revelation regard¬ 
ing Himself and His creation. By contrast, the ascetics ( ahl al- c ibada) and legal 
scholars who strayed did so with respect to the imperative parts of revelation 
by opposing God’s command and following their own “sharVa” based on their 
personal whims and opinions. Ibn Taymiyya’s main point is that opposing reve¬ 
lation in either of these two domains (declarative or imperative) is the mark of 
a disbeliever, not a believer. This fact is established by several Qur’anic verses, 114 
as well as by a hadlth which declares that “disputation (m/rd’) with respect to 
the Qur’an is disbelief.” 115 Ibn Taymiyya contends that these statements apply 
to any who dispute concerning the Qur’an and who prefer their own opin¬ 
ions over the plain meaning of revelation, even if only inadvertently (by, for 
instance, upholding positions that, in effect, give priority to their reason— 
understood by Ibn Taymiyya as their own biased and misguided reason and 
not, of course, i aqlsarih , or pure reason proper—over the texts of revelation). 
This judgement applies even to someone who holds a position that leads to 
doubt merely by way of implication ( man qala mdyujibu al-mirya wa-l-shakk), 
let alone someone who explicitly claims that his reasoning and opinion should 
be given priority over the texts of the Qur’an and Sunna. 

According to Argument 22, 116 God censures the disbelievers for turning 
people away from the path of God and seeking crookedness therein. 117 Ibn 
Taymiyya cites four Qur’anic passages 118 that concern those who turn away, or 


112 Dar‘, 5:204, lines 1-4. 

113 Q. al-An‘am 6:130, al-A’raf 7:35-36, Ta Ha 20:123-126, at-Zumar 39:71, and al-Mutk 67:8-9. 
(. Dar’ , 5:204-205). 

114 Q. al-Kahf 18:56, Ghafir 40:4,40:5. ( Dar‘ , 5:206). 

115 “al-mira’fiat-Qur’an kufr’IDar’, 5:206, lines 14-15. 

116 Dar‘, 5:210-211. 

117 “yasuddima ‘an sabll Allah wa-yabghunaha ‘iwajan.’’Dar\ 5:210, line 2 (and similar at 5:211, 
line 2). 

118 Q. Al ‘Imran 3:98-99, al-A'raf 7:86, Hud 11:18-19, and Ibrahim 14:2-3. ( Dar‘ , 5:210). 
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who divert others, from God’s path (that is, the normative religion that God has 
charged His messengers to convey), be it in terms of the propositional content 
of revelation or its normative commands and prohibitions. One who calls peo¬ 
ple not to believe in or to obey the prophets even in an abstract sense ( man 
nahd al-nds nahyan mujarradan) is guilty of this, so what of someone who 
encourages people to disbelieve in the specific substance of what was revealed 
to the prophets, arguing that his own reasoning contradicts it and is to be given 
priority over the contents of revelation? Furthermore, anyone who claims that 
sound reason ( ‘aql sank), which it is incumbent upon people to follow, con¬ 
tradicts revelation and that God’s path consists in following such “reason” has 
“sought crookedness in the path of God.” 119 This is so because he seeks to rectify 
the alleged crookedness of revelation and to redress its diversion from the truth 
by explaining it “correctly” on the basis of his own reasoning. In doing so, he 
implies that the divinely revealed path ( al-sabil al-shar’iyya al-sam c iyya) trans¬ 
mitted via prophetic authority is not straight but crooked and that the straight 
path is the one newly innovated by those who contravene the argumentative 
methods and the explicit propositional content of revelation. 

In Argument 23, 120 Ibn Taymiyya cites many verses about how the Prophet 
was sent to make a clear declaration ( baldgh mubln) of truth and to guide peo¬ 
ple to the straight path. That being the case, if the obvious sense of what he 
brought were contradicted by sound reason as the negationists claim, then he 
would not have fulfilled these functions and would have misled people rather 
than guiding them aright. It is patently clear, Ibn Taymiyya argues, that the texts 
of revelation do not indicate negationism with respect to the divine attributes 
in such a way as to lead people to it in a clear and straightforward manner. 
On the contrary, he argues, the obvious sense of revelation entails nothing but 
clear and unambiguous affirmation of the attributes in a manner so patent as 
to be admitted readily by the generality of Muslims. Even the Mu'tazila and 
other negationists concede that such affirmationism constitutes the obvious 
sense of scripture. Thus, if negationism were correct (although the texts, Ibn 
Taymiyya contends, clearly endorse the opposite), then the Prophet would be 
someone who knew the truth but suppressed it and instead manifested its polar 
opposite. Ibn Taymiyya affirms that such a position—the position of “tajhlL and 
tadlll" that we encountered in the first section of this chapter—openly contra¬ 
dicts the tenets of the message brought by the Prophet Muhammad. In fact, 
he concludes, the contradiction is so patent as to count among those elements 
that are “known by necessity to be part and parcel of the religion (of Islam).” 


119 “fa-qad bagha sabll Allah ‘iwajan” ( Dar ‘, 5:211, line 2), reminiscent of several Qur’anic 
verses, namely, Q. Al ‘Imran 3:99; al-A‘raf 7:45,7:86; Hud 11:19; Ibrahim 14:3; and al-Kahf 18:1. 

120 Dar‘, 5:211-214. 
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Sahih al-Manqul, or What Is Revelation? 


Never did We send a messenger except [that he spoke] in the language of 
his people, that he might explain to them clearly. 

Qur’an, Ibrahim 14:4 


We have spoken in previous chapters of an alleged conflict between reason and 
revelation. Yet the notion that “reason” might contradict “revelation” means lit¬ 
tle until we define each of these two entities and determine exactly how it is 
that each one allegedly contradicts the other. When philosophers, theologians, 
and others assert a contradiction between reason and revelation, this typically 
means that what are taken to be the unimpeachable conclusions of reason are 
found to be incongruent with the “literal” ( haqlqa ) or obvious ( zahir) sense of 
the revealed texts 1 (and, most important for Ibn Taymiyya, what those texts 
assert about the nature and attributes of God). According to Ibn Taymiyya, such 
thinkers essentially take the rational faculty and its deliverances as primary 
and require that the language of the revealed texts be (re)interpreted in con¬ 
gruence with reason. In other words, for the philosophers and the rationalistic 
mutakallimun, the meaning of revelation is ultimately determined not by any¬ 
thing inherent in the texts but on the basis of (allegedly) certain and universal 
rational conclusions that are reached independently of the texts. Such conclu¬ 
sions can—and, in fact, often do (to a greater or lesser extent depending on the 
school in question)—contradict the plain sense of revelation, which is then 


1 Wolfhart Heinrichs translates “haqlqa’’ as the ‘‘literal, proper, veridical meaning or use of a 
given word.” Heinrichs, ‘‘On the Genesis,” 115. For an exhaustive treatment of the development 
of “literal meaning” in Islamic legal hermeneutics, including the meaning and development of 
“haqlqa" “zahir',' and related terms, see Gleave, Islam and Literalism, the main thesis of which 
is summarized in Gleave, “Conceptions of the Literal Sense {zahir, haqlqa) in Muslim Inter¬ 
pretive Thought.” For a discussion of “apparent” {zahir) meaning—in light of its relation to 
haqlqa expressions, figurative usage {majaz), and the legitimacy of ta’wll —in the legal theory 
of the influential sixth-/twelfth- to seventh-/thirteenth-century Shafi‘1 jurist and theologian 
Sayf al-Din al-Amidi (d. 631/1233), who is representative of the mature usui al-fiqh tradition, 
see Weiss, The Search for God’s Law, 463-472. 
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declared to harbor a “true” meaning that, unsurprisingly, coincides precisely 
with what has been derived through reason. Ibn Taymiyya sees this tendency 
exhibited in its most extreme form by the Muslim philosophers, who reduce 
revelation primarily to the status of an ethical motivator for the masses and 
essentially deny it any real role as a purveyor of metaphysical, ontological, or 
even theological truths—truths that, in the final analysis, can be known (by 
an elect few) through reason alone. Less extreme manifestations of this ten¬ 
dency mark the Mu'tazili school as a whole and even, as Ibn Taymiyya regularly 
laments, later new-school Ash'arl orthodoxy as represented, for instance, by the 
enthusiastically rationalistic Fakhr al-Din al-RazI. 2 

In diametric opposition to this tendency, Ibn Taymiyya insists that the true 
meanings of the revealed texts are, in one manner or another, entirely embed¬ 
ded in the language of those texts themselves. This obviates (or at least min¬ 
imizes) the need to appeal, for a proper understanding of revelation, to any 
factors or considerations extrinsic to the texts, including—indeed, especially— 
the deliverances of abstract rational speculation as practiced by the philoso¬ 
phers and theologians. 3 We have seen in previous chapters that Ibn Taymiyya’s 
overriding concern in the Dar‘ ta c arud is to vindicate a plain-sense understand¬ 
ing and straightforward affirmation of the divine attributes predicated of God 
in revelation over against the rationalists’ negation ( nafy) or nullification (tcdtll) 
of any of the said attributes. He insists that this way of affirmation was the 
consensus approach and understanding of the Salaf, and for that reason it 
remains uniquely authoritative throughout time. The kinds of rational objec¬ 
tions ( mu’arid ‘aqll ) raised by various theological schools usually involve the 
claim that a given revealed attribute (such as the possession of a hand or face, 
or the act of descending or settling upon the throne), if affirmed of God in 
accordance with the obvious sense ( zahir) of the texts, would entail a “likening” 
(tamthll) or “assimilation” ( tashblh ) of God to created beings and thus infringe 
upon the radical uniqueness of God’s divinity and His utter dissimilarity to any¬ 
thing tainted by creatureliness, contingency, or limitation of any kind. 


2 In his study on al-Razi’s ethics, Ayman Shihadeh speaks of al-Razi’s “reputation for being an 
exceedingly confident rationalist, which indeed he lives up to in the absolute majority of his 
works.” See Shihadeh, Teleological Ethics, 182. On al-Razi’s disillusionment with the rational¬ 
ist project and later epistemological skepticism as expressed, for instance, in his late works 
al-Matalib al- 'aliya and Risalat Dhamm ladhdhat al-dunya, see Shihadeh, 182-203. 

3 This does not, of course, mean that Ibn Taymiyya recognizes no role for what he deems to 
be pure and unadulterated reason ('aql sarih) and sound rational inference ( nazar hasan / 
husn al-nazar). In fact, these play a central role in understanding revelation correctly and, he 
contends, are positively encouraged and even modeled by revelation itself. 
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Yet if Ibn Taymiyya’s project essentially consists in affirming and defend¬ 
ing a plain-sense reading of scripture while refuting the rational objections 
that allegedly disqualify such a reading, then does this make of him the 
simple-minded and crass literalist his detractors have so often accused him of 
being? Ibn Taymiyya’s theory of interpretation, for instance, was “almost always 
understood by his opponents as a dogmatic denial of the existence of majaz 
[figurative usage] in the language or as a naive call directed at the adherents of 
ta’wll for the abandonment of the attention they give to non-apparent mean¬ 
ings in the Qur’anic and Sunni texts.” 4 In a similar vein, it has been noted 
that “subsequent tradition, even those who viewed Ibn Taymiyya favorably, 
understood his rejection of majaz as a sign of an anthropomorphic literalism 
rather than as a proposal of a whole alternative model of communication.” 5 Ibn 
Taymiyya for his part—and for all his insistent and unabashed affirmationism 
with respect to the divine attributes—in no wise sees himself as a muskab- 
blh, or “assimilator,” and, in fact, he explicitly condemns any view or doctrine 
that he considers to entail tashblh or tamthll. How, then, does he propose to 
base the interpretation of revelation exclusively on textual and linguistic fac¬ 
tors without falling prey to a reactionary and unyielding literalism? How does 
he purport to disavow ta’wll in favor of the apparent sense ( zahir) of the texts 
without succumbing to the odious assimilationism of tashblh ? And finally, how 
does he argue for the hermeneutical independence of the texts from the specu¬ 
lations of the philosophers and their “rational conclusions” ( ma’qulat) without 
undermining his own larger project, which consists not in excluding reason per 
se but in rehabilitating it, restoring it to what he deems to be its pure form and 
demonstrating its inherent congruence with revealed scripture? 

The answer to these and similar questions requires a nuanced understand¬ 
ing of Ibn Taymiyya’s theory of the meaning of revelation, for prior to taking up 
the question whether revelation asserts anything that conflicts with reason, we 
must naturally first know what it is that revelation affirms. In the current chap- 


4 Mohamed Yunis Ali [hereafter Yunis Ali], Medieval Islamic Pragmatics, 88. On the reception 
history of Ibn Taymiyya from the eighth/fourteenth to the thirteenth/nineteenth century, 
see El-Rouayheb, “From Ibn Hajar al-Haytaml,” esp. 271-287 for the reception—often overtly 
hostile—of Ibn Taymiyya as a crass literalist (hashwi) and corporealist (mujassim). 

5 Glea ve, Islam and Literalism, 58, n. 113. On the relative lack of influence of Ibn Taymiyya’s the¬ 
ory of language and meaning even on fellow Hanballs (before the current day), see Gleave, 26, 
n. 66 as well as Gleave, 58, n. 113, where the author remarks that “it seems that Ibn Taymiyya’s 
critique was only really understood by his disciple Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya.” On the implica¬ 
tions of the centuries-long obscurity of Ibn Taymiyya’s linguistic theory as well as the new¬ 
found influence of his (and Ibn Qayyim’s) approach on current-day Hanbali, and especially 
Salafl, usulaljiqh discussions, see Gleave, 176-184. 
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ter, I answer these questions by synthesizing hundreds of disparate statements 
related to language and interpretation that appear throughout the Dar ’ in an 
attempt to delineate the overriding principles of Ibn Taymiyya’s “philosophy 
of language” and hermeneutics of revelation as he developed and employed 
them in his magnum opus. As this chapter demonstrates, Ibn Taymiyya’s views 
on language and the interpretation of texts as elaborated in the Dar ’ are very 
much in accord with the linguistic and hermeneutic principles he presents 
elsewhere in his expansive oeuvre. Specifically, the philosophy of language and 
hermeneutics that emerge from the Dar ’ ta c arud broadly confirm and rein¬ 
force the doctrines that Ibn Taymiyya lays out in his Fatawd and Radd i ala 
al-mantiqiyyln , 6 as well as in his main treatise dedicated explicitly and singu¬ 
larly to the question of Qur’anic interpretation, Muqaddima fi usul al-tafslr . 7 
Stated briefly, Ibn Taymiyya’s approach to the interpretation of revelation— 
and, indeed, of language generally—can be said to rest on the twin pillars 
of context ( siydq , qara’in) and linguistic convention ( ‘urf ). These pillars are 
backed up by the discrete interpretive utterances of the Salaf and predicated on 
the preeminent clarity ( baydn ) and lack of ambiguity implicit in the Qur’an’s 
repeated characterization of itself as “clear” and “manifest” ( mubln). 8 For Ibn 


6 SeeYunis Ali, Medieval Islamic Pragmatics, 87-140 (namely, chap. 4, “Ibn Taymiyyah’s Contex¬ 
tual Theory of Interpretation”), which is the most thorough and technical treatment to date 
of Ibn Taymiyya’s conception of the workings of language and the proper understanding of 
discourse. In addition to Fatawd and Radd, Yunis Ali also draws, to a lesser extent, on Ibn 
Taymiyya’s Kitab al-Iman. (By contrast, the Dar‘ ta'arud is referenced only twice in the course 
of his 48-page treatment.) 

7 See Ibn Taymiyya, Muqaddima fi usul ai-tafsir. For a presentation and analysis of this work, 
see Saleh, “Radical Hermeneutics.” For a partial translation of Ibn Taymiyya’s Muqaddima, see 
McAuliffe, “Ibn Taymiya: Treatise on the Principles of Tafsir ,” 35-43. 

8 The word mubin (clear, manifest) occurs in the Qur’an a total of 118 times as a qualifier 
of various objects, such as bounty ( al-fadl al-mubin), victory ( al-fawz al-mubin- twice), the 
Truth (al-haqq al-mubin- twice), misguidance ( dalal mubin- nineteen times), warner (nadhir 
mubin- twelve times, once with the definite article), conveyance [of the message] (al-balagh 
al-mubin-seven times), enemy ( ‘aduww mubin- nine times), and others. As a qualifier denot¬ 
ing the clarity of the Qur’an itself, the term occurs on eight occasions (modifying various 
nomina referring to the Qur’an), at Q. al-Nisa’ 4:174 ( nuran mubinan)-, Q. al-Ma'ida 5:15 and al- 
Naml 27:1 {kitab mubin)-, and Q. Yusuf 12:1, al-Shu‘ard‘ 26:2, al-Qasas 28:2, al-Zukhruf 43:2, and 
al-Dukhan 44:2 {al-kitab al-mubin). On two occasions, the Qur’an states that it was revealed 
in a “clear Arabic tongue” ( lisan 'arabi mubin) (Q. al-Nahl 16:103 and al-Shu‘ara’ 26:195), and 
on two other occasions, it refers to itself simply as a “clear Qur’an” ( Qur’an mubin) (Q. al- 
Hijr 15:1 and Yd Sin 36:69). Finally, at Q. Al ‘Imran 3:138, we encounter the single occurrence 
in the Qur’an of the related nominal form baydn (clarity; elucidation): “ hadha bayanun lil- 
nasi wa-hudan wa-maw'izatun lil-muttaqin" (This [Qur’an] is an elucidation for mankind, and 
guidance, and an admonishment for the God-fearing). 
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Taymiyya, the statement that revelation is “clear” essentially means that it is 
lucid, unambiguous, and fully self-explanatory without any need for recourse 
to extra-textual sources such as speculative reason. 9 

In what follows, we first examine Ibn Taymiyya’s notion of the contextual 
interpretation of language, which is a paramount feature of his hermeneu¬ 
tics. This will necessarily involve a brief preliminary discussion of the question 
whether language contains figurative usage ( majdz ). If Ibn Taymiyya is found to 
reject ta’wll, along with the notion of metaphor or figurative use presupposed 
on its behalf by the philosophers and later theologians, then what of the famous 
Qur’anic verse, AL ‘Imran 3:7, concerning muhkam (supposedly “literal”) and 
mutashabih (supposedly “figurative”) verses that some claim endorse ta’wll or 
the related procedure of tajwldl Furthermore, how does Ibn Taymiyya propose 
to reject the notion of figurative language as it is traditionally understood while 
avoiding a crude literalism, particularly with regard to the divine attributes? 
An exploration of these and related questions is followed by an examination 
of several illustrations of Ibn Taymiyya’s contextual hermeneutics as brought 
to bear on representative “problematic” texts from the Qur’an and hadlth that 
are normally deemed unsalvageable without recourse to ta\vli as understood 
by the later tradition (that of the muta’cikhkhirun). 

In the latter portion of the chapter, we take up the second principal pillar of 
Ibn Taymiyya’s interpretive theory, which involves privileging known linguistic 
convention ( c urf) over rational speculation when interpreting words and texts. 
In this vein, we first explore Ibn Taymiyya’s theoretical reasons for prioritizing 
convention in the interpretation of scripture, then we consider his account of 
the various ways in which language conventions change over generations and 
across various technical specializations, giving rise to “vague and ambiguous 
terms” (alfaz mu/mala mushtabiha) that Ibn Taymiyya blames for numerous 
grave distortions in the understanding of revelation. Such importance does Ibn 
Taymiyya attach to this notion of “ambiguous terms” that he goes so far as to 
contend that “the majority of disagreements among rational thinkers are due 
to an equivocity of terms ( ishtirakal-asma ’).” 10 Correspondingly, he asserts that 
a proper clarification and analysis of terms is often sufficient to settle a signif- 


9 See Ibn Taymiyya, Dar‘, 5:373-374 for a statement about why revelation must be clear and 
manifest in this sense. For the development of the ideas of clarity (bayan, nass, zahir, 
etc.) and ambiguity ( ijmal , ibham, tashabuh, etc.) in Islamic hermeneutical thinking from 
al-Shafi‘1 through representative figures of earlier Mu'tazili and Ash'ari thought and culmi¬ 
nating with the dominance of the mature usul al-fiqh paradigm, see Vishanoff, Formation, 
50-56,123-125,162-165, and 238-240, respectively. 

10 See, e.g., Dar‘, 1:233, lines 4-6; 1:299, lines 3-4. 
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icant number of theological and philosophical disagreements. After a discus¬ 
sion of the method Ibn Taymiyya employs for disambiguating such expressions, 
we close with an illustration of this method in practice via his analysis and 
deconstruction of the key terms wahid (one), tawhid (oneness of God), and 
tarklb (composition) that were so hotly contested in Islamic theological and 
philosophical circles before and during his time. 


1 Ta’wil and the Meaning of Qur’an 3:7 

Ibn Taymiyya, as mentioned, affirms that revelation is fully independent in 
conveying its meanings with certitude, but how can we determine what those 
meanings are? In fact, one may contend, we know from the Qur’an itself that 
revelation contains non-literal usage, that some of its verses are “clear” and 
others “ambiguous,” and that the ambiguous passages have a non-literal, figu¬ 
rative meaning that must be determined through the application of ta’wll. Ibn 
Taymiyya, however, maintains that this is not the case: the texts of revelation 
do not, in fact, endorse what is meant by the term ta’wil in the (later) usage of 
the philosophers and mutakallimun . 11 The common later definition of la\vlL as 
“diverting a word from its apparent sense (zahir) to its non-preponderant ( mar- 
juh) meaning” 12 is, Ibn Taymiyya contends, a convention found among “some 
of the later scholars,” 13 one that was not available at the time of revelation or 
for generations thereafter. This being the case, the word ta’wil cannot legiti¬ 
mately be interpreted as carrying this meaning where it is used in the Qur’an. 
Ibn Taymiyya seeks to substantiate this view by citing numerous early author¬ 
ities who vouch for only two meanings of ta’wll, to the exclusion of the third, 
technical ( istilahl) meaning that involves deflecting a word from its apparent 


11 One of the most thorough studies to date of Ibn Taymiyya’s views on the fraught question 
of ta’wil is al-Julaynid, al-Imam Ibn Taymiyya wa-mawqifuhu min qadiyyat al-ta’wil. 

12 “sarf al-lafz ‘an zahirihi ila ma'nahu al-marjuh’,’ as defined by Fakhr al-Din al-Razi in Asas. 
For a detailed presentation and analysis of al-Razi’s explanation of ta’wli in the Qur’an, 
based on his extensive exegesis of Q. At ‘Imran 3:7 concerning the ta’wli of muhkam 
and mutashabih verses in his famous exegetical work, al-Tafslr al-kablr , see El-Tobgui, 
“Hermeneutics of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi.” See also Lagarde, “De I’ambiguite ( mutasabih) 
dans le Coran.” On al-Razi as a theologian and exegete more generally, see Ceylan, The¬ 
ology and Tafslr in the Major Works of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (especially chap. 2, “Approach 
to the Qur’an”) and Monnot, “Le panorama religieux de Fahr al-Din al-Razi.” On al-Razi’s 
life and works, see Street, “Concerning the Life and Works.” 

13 “ba'd al-muta’akhkhirin." Dar’, 1:14, line 6. For a comparative study of Ibn Taymiyya’s and al- 
Razi’s approaches to ta’wil, see al-QaranshawI, al-Ta’wll bayna Fakhr al-Din al-Razi wa-Ibn 
Taymiyya. 
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(.zahir) or “literal” ( haqlqa ) meaning to a non-apparent, or figurative ( majaz ), 
sense. 14 Furthermore, Ibn Taymiyya affirms, an inductive survey of the stated 
positions ( aqwdl ) of the Salaf reveals that the early authoritative generations 
did not engage in ta’wlL in the manner of the later philosophers and theolo¬ 
gians. Rather, they resolutely affirmed the obvious sense of the texts, while 
nonetheless conceding that the modality, or the “how” ( kayf \kayfiyya ), of cer¬ 
tain unseen realities—most prominently the divine attributes—lay beyond 
the full ken of human intelligibility. Moreover, Ibn Taymiyya asserts, the Salaf 
did not even engage in tafwld with respect to the meanings of Qur’anic verses. 
If anything, they made ta’wlL and tafwld of the modality, or kayfiyya, of certain 
matters asserted in revelation, but never, he maintains, of the meaning ( ma’nd ) 
or the (straightforward) explication ( tafslr ) of anything asserted therein. 

1.1 The Meaning o/ 'Ta’wil” 

The majority of later Islamic theological and philosophical writings, and in¬ 
deed most Western academic studies as well, take for granted that the Qur’an, 
by its own declaration, is composed of two main types of verses, “clear” or deter¬ 
minate ( muhkam ) and “ambiguous” or indeterminate ( mutashdbih ), and that 
the latter are susceptible of a non-literal or figurative interpretation ( ta’wll ) at 
variance with their apparent sense and in which their true significance lies. 
Support for this view is normally sought in Q. At Tmrdn 3:7, which speaks of 
“dydtmuhkamdt," declared to be the “mother of the Book” ( umm al-kitdb), and 
“others that are mutashdbihdt .” The verse castigates those who, on account of 
a waywardness in their hearts, follow the mutashdbihdt, seeking thereby to 
arouse discord ( fitna ) and to uncover the “ta'wll" of said verses. 15 The remain- 


14 For Ibn Taymiyya’s historical account of the rise and development of the haqiqa-majaz 
dichotomy, along with his refutation of this division and his treatment of numerous 
other language-related topics that are typically discussed in works of usul al-fiqk, see Ibn 
Taymiyya, Kitab al-Iman, 75-103 {Kitab Al-Iman: Book of Faith, chap. 8, 98-131), as well 
as Ibn Taymiyya, mf, 20:400-497. (Both sources are also referenced in Heinrichs, "On 
the Genesis,” 115, n. 1.) Heinrichs is inclined to think that Ibn Taymiyya was correct in 
attributing the birth of the haqiqa-majaz dichotomy as a hermeneutical tool to the early 
(Basran) Mu'tazila. See Heinrichs, 117,132,139. Towards the end of the article, Heinrichs 
describes how Mu'tazill theologians seem to have adopted the philologist and exegete 
Abu ‘Ubayda’s (d. ca. 210/825) early sense of majaz as the “natural-language” rewriting of 
idiomatic expressions and extended it to “cases which were linguistically quite clear and 
of no interest to Abu ‘Ubayda, such as metaphors that were only theologically objection¬ 
able" (emphasis mine). Heinrichs, 139. On majaz in Abu ‘Ubayda, see (to be read in light 
of Heinrichs, “On the Genesis”) Almagor, “The Early Meaning of Majaz and the Nature of 
Abu ‘Ubayda’s Exegesis.” 

15 For a useful discussion of the rise of ta‘wil and the various positions taken on the meaning 
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der of verse 3:7, read with a pause in either of two critical junctures, declares 
the ta’wll of such verses to be known either by God alone or by God and “those 
firmly grounded in knowledge” ( cil-rasikhuna fi al-’ilm) —presumably those 
possessing knowledge in religion, the ‘ ulamcC. 16 Later scholars concluded that 
if the verse is read such that the ta’wll is known by God alone, then the appro¬ 
priate stance of the believer in the face of a mutashabih verse is tafwld, namely, 
declaring the apparent sense inoperative while refraining from offering a spe¬ 
cific alternative explanation of the verse. Those who read the verse such that 
the rasikhunafial- ’ilm are also said to know the ta’wll generally understand this 
as an invitation for specialized religious scholars—those “firmly grounded in 
knowledge”—to search for and suggest possible alternative, non-literal mean¬ 
ings of the verse in question. It is normally stipulated that the non-literal, or 
figurative, meaning put forth must conform to the known conventions of the 
Arabic language. Further, it is generally considered prudent for the interpreter 
to refrain from claiming certain knowledge ( yaqln ) that a suggested mean¬ 
ing is definitively the one intended by God. Rather, he should simply suggest 
that such a meaning may be the one meant while admitting that the true 
meaning intended by God can be known with certitude by God alone. Yet the 
Qur’an does not itself indicate precisely which verses are muhkam and which 
are mutashabih. The tradition of the later mutakallimun nonetheless generally 
identifies the putatively “ambiguous” verses as those whose apparent meaning 
(.zahir) has been determined to be impossible—typically on the strength of a 
so-called rational objection ( mu’arid c aqll) —thus necessitating an abandon¬ 
ment of this apparent meaning in favor of either ta’wll or tafwld } 7 Precisely 


of Q. At ‘Imran 3:7, see al-Kattani, Jadal, 1:549-553. For a thorough study in English on 
this verse, one that compares Sunni, Shi‘i, Mu'tazili, and Sufi approaches, as well as com¬ 
mentaries based on prophetic hadlth, and contrasts these with commentaries based on 
“reasoned opinion,” or ra’y, see Kinberg, “Muhkamat and Mutashabihat (Koran 3/7),” the 
appendix of which provides a concise survey of a number of modern studies on the topic. 

16 The full verse reads: “He it is who has sent down to you (0 Muhammad) the Book. In 
it are verses that are muhkam ; they are the mother of the Book. Others are mutashabih. 
But those in whose hearts is perversity follow the part thereof that is mutashabih, seeking 
discord and searching for its ta’wll-, and none knows its ta’wll save God. And those firmly 
grounded in knowledge say, ‘We believe in the Book; the whole of it is from our Lord.’ 
And none shall grasp the message save men of understanding.” (Trans. Yusuf Ali, with 
modifications.) The alternative punctuation of the recited verse yields “and none knows 
its ta’wll save God and those firmly grounded in knowledge; they say ...” Though English 
translations generally render the word muhkam as “clear,” mutashabih as “ambiguous” (or 
“allegorical”), and ta’wll as “interpretation,” I have purposely left these terms untranslated 
since their exact meaning is precisely what is at issue for Ibn Taymiyya and what forms 
our main concern in this section. 

17 From a historical perspective, it appears that the Baghdadi Mu'tazili theologian Abu Ja'far 
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which verses were to be counted as mutashablh and therefore open to inter¬ 
pretation was, naturally, the subject of much debate, fueled by various schools’ 
contending doctrines regarding the nature and dictates of reason and the scope 
of its prerogative to adjudicate over the meaning of the revealed texts. 

Ibn Taymiyya, for his part, rejects out of hand this later, technical defini¬ 
tion of tci’wti and the procedure of figurative interpretation practiced under its 
umbrella . 18 He counters that the eventual standard definition of ta’wli as “the 
deflection of a word from its preponderant meaning to a non-preponderant 
meaning on the basis of a relevant indicant ” 19 represents a technical usage that 
originated only in the academic convention of the later philosophers and theo¬ 
logians and was unknown to the Salaf (and the early scholars of tafslr), in whose 
language the Qur’an was revealed and in light of whose conventions it must 
therefore be understood. This being the case, Ibn Taymiyya argues, it is illegiti¬ 
mate to read the later, technical sense of the word ta’wlL back into the Qur’an as 
if it were the meaning that was intended by the Book’s Author and that would 
have been understood by its initial recipient audience . 20 But what, then, is the 
meaning of “ta’wll” if not the widely accepted sense of figurative interpretation 
taken for granted by the later theologians ( mutadakhkhirun )? 


al-Iskafi (d. 240/854) was the first to focus the discussion of Q. Al ‘Imran 3:7 on the notion 
of ambiguity, defining muhkam verses as those that are determinate and univocal in mean¬ 
ing and mutashabih verses as those that are indeterminate and admit, therefore, of more 
than a single interpretation. This typology was later adopted by Abu al-Hasan al-Ash‘arI 
(d. 324/935 or 936) and by his contemporary, the influential Hanafi legal theorist Abu al- 
Hasan al-Karkhl (d. 340/952), until verse Q. 3:7 “eventually came to be widely regarded as 
an affirmation of ambiguity in the Qur’an” (Vishanoff, Formation, 17). 

18 For Ibn Taymiyya’s main discussions of ta’wil (and tafwid), see Argument 16 ( Dar‘ , 1:201- 
208), Argument 27 ( Dar‘ , 5:234-241), and also (on ta’wil specifically) Dar’, 5:380-382 
(which is part of Argument 41). On the relationship between ta’wil and the mutashablh 
verses of the Qur’an, see also Ibn Taymiyya’s separate treatise “Risalat al-Iklil fi al-mutasha- 
bih wa-l-ta’wll,” in Majmu’at al-rasa’il al-kubra, 2:3-36. 

19 “sarf al-lafz 'an al-ihtimal al-rajih ila al-ihtimal al-marjuh li-dalilyaqtarinu bihi." Cited at 
Dar’, 5:235, lines 3-4 and again at 5:382, lines 13-14. The addition “ li-dalil yaqtarinu bihi’’ 
is found at Dar’, 1:206, line 7. Ibn Taymiyya gives an alternatively worded definition in 
another passage: “sarf al-lafz ‘an al-ma‘na al-madlul ‘alayhi al-mafhum minhu ila ma‘na 
yukhalifu dhalika" (Dar’, 1:206, lines 3-4), which, for him, amounts to “deflecting the texts 
from what they properly denote” (sarf al-nusus ‘an muqtadaha) (Dar’, 5:380, line 7) and, 
shortly thereafter, “sarf al-nusus 'an muqtadaha wa-madluliha wa-ma‘naha’’ (Dar’, 5:382, 
lines 2-3). 

20 Gleave (Islam and Literalism, 65) makes a similar comment about the word tafslr, which 
appears only once in the Qur’an, at Q. al-Furqan 25:33: "And they come not to you (0 
Muhammad) with any parable but that We bring you the truth and a better explanation 
(iliaji’naka bi-l-haqqi wa-ahsana tafsiran).’’ 
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Ibn Taymiyya calls upon a wide range of evidence to establish that the word 
ta’wll —as it was employed by the seventh-century inhabitants of the Hijaz 
whose language habits form the linguistic matrix presupposed by revelation— 
carried only two possible meanings , 21 neither of which is related to the third, 
specialized meaning that the word acquired when it was adopted as a technical 
term by later theologians and philosophers. The first of these meanings, accord¬ 
ing to Ibn Taymiyya, is “explication” ( tafslr) and “elucidation” (bayan), which he 
defines as a straightforward explanation of the apparent sense, or simply the 
“meaning” ( ma'na ), of revelation “as found in the work of al-Tabari and oth¬ 
ers.” In another place, he defines it as “cognizance of the intended meaning 
of [an instance of] speech such that it can be contemplated, grasped by the 
mind, and understood .” 22 The second original meaning of the word ta’wll in 
the convention of the Companions and the Salaf, according to Ibn Taymiyya, is 
“the ultimate reality of that to which the speech pertains” (haqlqat may abulu 
ilayki al-kalam ). 23 In another passage, Ibn Taymiyya renders this second mean¬ 
ing as “the reality of a thing, like its ‘how’ (or modality), which is only known 
to God .” 24 In yet another passage, he further clarifies that the “ta’wil" of those 
verses pertaining to God and unseen realities (particularly the events of the 
last day) represents “the very [ontological] reality” ( nafs al-haqlqa) of the enti¬ 
ties mentioned in such verses . 25 With respect to God, this haqlqa refers to the 
quintessential nature of His divine essence and attributes, which is known 
only to Him . 26 This definition of haqlqa as the very reality of a thing is rem¬ 
iniscent of that given by al-Baqillanl, who offers two definitions of the term 


21 For these two meanings as exhausting the original definition of “ta’wll!’ see Dar‘, 5:234, 
lines 9-12. See also Ibn Taymiyya, Kitab al-lman, 33, lines 3-8. 

22 “ma'rifat al-murad bi-l-kaldm hatta yutadabbara wa-yu'qala wa-yufqah.” Dar’, 5:382, 
lines 10-11. On ta’wll as linguistic explanation (tafslr) in Ibn Taymiyya’s treatment of terms 
denoting the divine attributes, see also Hoover, Ibn Taymiyya’s Theodicy, 53-55, 68. 

23 In another place, “al-haqlqa allatlya’ulu ilayha al-khitab” (Dar’, 5:382, lines 4-5). For an 
extensive analysis of the term ta’wll as used in the Qur’an, including in this second sense 
cited by Ibn Taymiyya, see Gleave, Islam and Literalism, 66-72. 

24 “haqlqat al-shay’ ka-l-kayfiyya allatl laya'lamuha ilia Allah'.’ Dar’, 7:328, lines 10-11. See also 
Dar’, 5:382, lines 11-12 (“... wa-huwa al-ta‘wll alladhl infarada Allah bi-’ilmihi wa-huwa al- 
haqlqa allatl laya'lamuha ilia huwa"). 

25 “wa-amma ta’wll md akhbara Allah bihi 'an nafsihi wa-'an al-yawm al-akhir fa-huwa nafs 
al-haqlqa allatl akhbara ‘anhal’Dar’, 1:207, lines 4-5. See also Dar’, 5:382, line 5 (“nafs al- 
haqa’iq allatl akhbara Allah 'anha ”) and 9:24, lines 8-9 (“al-haqlqa allatl hiya nafs md huwa 
'alayhifl al-khdrij”). 

26 “wa-dhalikafl haqq Allah huwa kunh dhatihiwa-sifdtihi allatl laya'lamuha ghayruhu’.’ Dar’, 
1:207, line 5. See also Dar’, 5:382, lines 6-7, where Ibn Taymiyya explains that “the ta’wll [of 
verses] pertaining to God is none other than His own holy self [or essence] qualified by 
His exalted attributes” (wa-ta‘wll md akhbara bihi 'an nafsihi huwa nafsuhu al-muqaddasa 
al-mawsufa bi-sijatihi al-'aliyya). 
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in his ai-Taqrlb wa-l-irshad, one of which is “the reality ( kaqlqa) behind the 
qualification ( wasf) of a thing by which it is specified [or defined] and that 
property ( ma’nd ) on account of which it merits the qualification, like saying, 
‘The kaqlqa of a scholar ( ’alim) is the fact that he possesses knowledge ( Urn).’ ” 27 
Al-BaqillanTs definition of kaqlqa resembles that of al-Ash'arl before him, who 
defined kaqlqa “not as a certain way of using words [i.e., literally], but as the 
true nature of things—the actual qualities by virtue of which things can be 
called by certain names.” 28 Indeed, the precise relationship between words— 
specifically “names,” or nouns ( asma ’)—and the ontological reality ( kaqlqa) of 
the nominata ( musammayat) to which they apply is of central importance to 
Ibn Taymiyya’s larger theological project in the Dar‘ ta’arud and elsewhere. 

Ibn Taymiyya establishes this dual definition of ta’wll —as simple expli¬ 
cation of meaning and as the ultimate reality of a thing—primarily on the 
strength of statements by the Companions and early exegetes explicitly defin¬ 
ing it as such, as well as on the basis of tafslr by the Companions and early 
exegetes on verses additional to Q. 3:7 that also employ the term ta’wll. To estab¬ 
lish the meaning of ta’wll among the early exegetes, Ibn Taymiyya appeals to 
Mujahid b. Jabr (d. between 100/718 and 104/722), the early “leader of 
the exegetes” ( imam akl al-tafslr), who is said to have asked Ibn ‘Abbas 
(d. ca. 68/687) t° provide him the “tafslr" of the entire Qur’an, which he (Ibn 
Abbas) did ( wa-fassaraku lahu ). 29 Ibn Taymiyya informs us that Mujahid used 
to maintain that those firmly grounded in knowledge ( al-rasikkuna fl al- 
c ilm) know the “ta’wll" of the Qur’an, meaning the tafslr of it, like the tafslr 
bequeathed to Mujahid by Ibn ‘Abbas. 30 According to Ibn Taymiyya, this defini¬ 
tion of ta’wll (in the sense of tafslr) was also endorsed by Ibn Qutayba and oth¬ 
ers who upheld that those firmly grounded in knowledge are capable of know¬ 
ing the ta’wll of the mutaskdbik verses. In addition to Mujahid and Ibn Qutayba, 


27 Al-Baqillani, Taqrib, 1:352 (also cited in Gleave, Islam and Literalism, 118; translation mine). 
Gleave comments that kaqlqa in this sense ‘‘means something like ‘the truth conditions of 
a defining characteristic’. It refers to the reality of the individual rather than a fact of lan¬ 
guage” (Gleave, 118)—which closely resembles Ibn Taymiyya’s characterization of it here. 
For a fuller treatment of al-Baqillanl’s hermeneutics, see Vishanoff, Formation, 160-189. 

28 Vishanoff, Formation, 22. This conception of kaqlqa, Vishanoff elaborates, “suggested that 
the Mu'tazill abandonment of the literal sense of scripture was not merely a departure 
from ordinary linguistic usage, but a misrepresentation of ontological reality” (emphasis 
mine). Vishanoff, 22. 

29 Dar’, 5:381, lines 15-16. Mujahid (b. Jabr) is reported to have said, “I read faradtu ) the 
mushaf to Ibn ‘Abbas from beginning to end, stopping him at every verse and asking him 
about it” (Dar‘, 1:208, lines 7-8). 

30 See Dar‘, 5:381, lines 16-17. 
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figures such as Ibn ‘Abbas, Muhammad b. Ja'far b. Abl Talib (d. 37/657), and Ibn 
Ishaq (d. ca. 150/767), among others, also held that the pause in verse 3:7 should 
fall after “ al-rasikhuna fi al-’ilm ,” such that those who are “firmly grounded 
in knowledge,” too, in addition to God, are said to know the ta’wil of the 
mutashabihat . 31 The alternative position—that of setting the pause after 
“Allah]' such that the ta’wil of the mutashabihat is known only to God—was 
reported also to have been held by Ibn ‘Abbas, in addition to eminent early 
authorities such as Ubayy b. Ka‘b (d. ca. 35/656), 32 ‘Abd Allah b. Mas'ud (d. 32/ 
652 or 653), Aisha (d. 58/678), and ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr (d. 93/711 or 712 or 94/712 
or 713), among others. 33 

In light of the two original meanings of the word ta’wil and the alternative 
pauses recognized by the Companions, how did the early community under¬ 
stand verse 3:7? According to Ibn Taymiyya, whenever this verse was read with 
the pause after “al-rasikhuna fi al-’ilm’,’ the Companions and the Salaf inter¬ 
preted the kind of ta’wil that is known by those who are firmly grounded in 
knowledge in accordance with the first meaning cited above. That is, they 
understood it as a reference to (straightforward) tafsir, such that whoever had 
knowledge of the Qur’an’s tafsir also had knowledge of its ta’wil . 34 In contrast, 
whenever the verse was read with the pause after “Allah" the Companions and 
the Salaf interpreted the kind of ta’wil that is known only by God in accordance 
with the second meaning cited above. That is, they understood it as a reference 
to God’s exclusive knowledge of the ontological reality ( haqiqa ) and the modal¬ 
ity ( kayfiyya ) of the unseen (whether this pertain to matters such as the events 
of the day of judgement or to matters such as the essence and attributes of 
God). This dual interpretation of the term ta’wil (which alternates according 
to where one pauses when reading the verse) was determined and imposed, 
according to Ibn Taymiyya, by the Companions’ common understanding of 
the “conventional language known among them” ( lughatuhum al-ma’rufa bay- 
nahum ). This shared language, as indicated in the Companions’ own state¬ 
ments and those of the early exegetes, admitted of only the two meanings 
discussed above to the exclusion of the third, “specialized technical meaning 
of ta’wil" ( ma’nd al-ta’wil al-istildhial-khass) as developed and employed by the 


31 Dar\ 1:205, lines 13-15. 

32 Ibn al-Jazari reports a wide range of disagreement on the date of Ubayy b. Ka'b’s death, 
citing the years 19/640, 20/641, 23/644, 30/650 or 651, 32/652 or 653, 33/653 or 654, and, 
finally, “a week or a month before the assassination of‘Uthman [b. ‘Affan],” which occurred 
in summer 35/656. The author himself favors this last date. See Ibn al-Jazari, Ghayat al- 
nihaya, 1:34 (no. 131). 

33 Dar\ 1:205, lines 10-13. 

34 “wa-mithlhadha al-ta'wllyaiamuhu manyaiamu tafsir al-Qur’an."Dar‘, 5:381, line 14. 
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later philosophers and theologians. 35 For Ibn Taymiyya, therefore, the ques¬ 
tion is not one of haqlqa (“literal”) versus majaz (“figurative”), as it was for the 
later kaldm and usul aL-fiqh traditions, 36 but one of haqlqa (in the sense of the 
ontological reality and modality of a thing’s external existence) versus ma‘nd 
(in the sense of straightforward lexical signification). Unlike in the haqlqa- 
majaz distinction, the two terms of the haqlqa-ma nu pair are not mutually 
exclusive opposites; rather, they are two distinct yet complementary aspects— 
one semantic and notional, the other existential and ontological—of any given 
reality. 

In addition to the early authorities of tafslr, Ibn Taymiyya calls to witness 
several other reports ( athar) of the Companions to complete his mapping of 
the original semantic held covered by the word ta’wll. He explains that when 
used with respect to imperative speech (command or prohibition), “ta’wll" 
is the act of doing the thing commanded or refraining from the thing pro¬ 
hibited. 37 In support of this meaning, he cites Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna (d. 198/814), 
who reportedly said, “cil-sunna ta’wll al-amr wa-l-nahy,” which was taken to 
mean that proper conformity to the prophetic Sunna entails careful obser¬ 
vance of the commands and prohibitions of the Islamic religion. A further 
report from ‘Aisha and one from ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr provide supplementary evi¬ 
dence for this meaning of ta’wll . 38 In citing this array of evidence, Ibn Taymiyya 
argues that there is no known circumstance in which the Companions and 
Salaf used the term ta’wll to indicate the suspension of a word’s well-known 
signification—that is, its zahlr (apparent) or rajih (preponderant) meaning— 
in favor of a non-apparent (, mu’awwal ), non-preponderant ( marjuh ), or non¬ 
literal/figurative (majaz) meaning. Rather, it was always used either in the sense 
of explication ( tafslr) or in the sense of the ultimate reality ( haqlqa ) of a thing 
or the outcome of an affair, ft is for this reason that, when explicating verses 
such as “al-Rahmdnu ‘ala l-‘arsh istawa” (the Most Merciful has settled upon the 
throne) 39 or “thumma stawa ‘ala l-‘arsh” (then He settled upon the throne), 40 
early authorities like Malikb. Anas (d. 179/795), Rabfa (d. ca. 136/753), 41 and oth- 


35 See Dar\ 1:206, lines 2-3. 

36 Indeed, haqlqa and majaz are usually the first pair of hermeneutic terms dealt with in 
mature works of legal theory. Gleave, Islam and Literalism, 36. 

37 “huwa nafs ji't al-ma’mur bihi wa-tark al-manhl ’anhu."Dar’, 1:206, lines 18-19. 

38 See Dar‘, 1:206, line 19 to 1:207, line 3. 

39 Q. Ta Ha 20:5. 

40 Q. al-A’raf 7:54. 

41 Rabfa b. Abl ‘Abd al-Rahman Farrukh, also known as ‘‘Rabfat al-Ra’y.” There is some dis¬ 
agreement regarding the date of Rabfa’s death. The year 136/753 (or 754) seems to be the 
most common date reported and is the one given, for instance, by al-Dhahabl, on the 
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ers used to say, “God’s settling [on the throne] is known (al-istiwa’ma’lum), but 
the modality of it is unknown ( al-kayf majhul ).” 42 In other words, the lexical sig¬ 
nification (rna’riu) of the phrase “istawa i aid al- c arsh” —according to the speech 
convention of the Arabs—is known ( ma‘Lum ); it is the modality ( kayf/kayfiyya) 
of how such an action pertains to God, who is utterly unlike any created being, 
that is unknown to us ( huwa al-majhul land). 43 According to Ibn Taymiyya, it is 
the metaphysical and ontological modality—and therefore the ultimate reality 
(haqiqa )—of God’s settling that constitutes the ta’wil that is known only unto 
God, not the lexical significance of the phrase “istawa i ala al- c arsh” (the ta’wil 
of which, from the linguistic perspective, is known to us as well). If the lexical 
signification of the verse, as understood according to the linguistic convention 
of the Salaf, were not known to us, then the verse would simply have no deter¬ 
minable meaning for us whatsoever, an eventuality precluded by the fact of 
revelation’s signature clarity ( bayan ) and lack of ambiguity. 

In support of this understanding of ta’wil, Ibn Taymiyya appeals to the early 
jurist, mufti of Medina, and contemporary of Malik, Ibn al-Majishun (d. 164/780 
or 781), 44 as well as to Ahmad b. Hanbal “and others among the Salaf,” who used 
to say, “We do not know the ‘how’ ( kayfiyya ) of what God has stated about 
Himself, even though we do know its explication ( tafsirahu ) and its mean¬ 
ing ( ma’ndhu ).” 45 Indeed, al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) reportedly stated that 
“God did not reveal any verse except that He desired [us] to know what He 


authority of Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/845) from al-Waqidi (d. 207/823). See al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 6:93. 
Other dates cited are 133/750 or 751 and 142/759 or 760. 

42 See Dar‘, 1:207, line 6; 5:382, line 9; and 7:328, line 11. 

43 Dar‘, 5:235, line 2. 

44 ‘Abd al-AzIz b. Abd Allah b. Abl Salama al-Majishun, referred to alternatively as “al- 
Majishun” and “Ibn al-Majishun,” not to be confused with his son, Abd al-Malik b. Abd 
al-AzIz b. al-Majishun (d. 213/828 or 214/829), an accomplished jurist and mufti of Medina 
in his own right. On (Ibn) al-Majishun’s theological views, see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 7:309- 
312, esp. 3iiff. Goldziher cites Ibn Abd al-Barr’s (d. 463/1071) description of Abd al-AzIz 
b. al-Majishun as “der erste [...], welcher die Lehre der muhammedanischen Theologen in 
Medina in einem Codex zusammenfasste” (the first to summarize the teachings of Muslim 
theologians in Medina in a codex). See Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, 2:219, also 
cited (with the English translation given here) and discussed in Brockopp, “Competing 
Theories of Authority in Early Maliki Texts,” 9. 

45 Dar‘, 1:207, lines 6-8. See also Dar‘, 5:234, lines 14-16 and further at 5:235, lines 1-2, where 
Ibn Taymiyya explains that "knowledge of [the meaning of] istiwa’ (‘settling’) is a question 
of tafslr, which is the ta’wll of which we have knowledge. As for the modality ( al-kayf) 
[thereof], this is the ta’wll of which only God has knowledge and which is unknown 
(majhul ) to us.” (See index of Arabic passages.) On Ibn Taymiyya’s affirmation of God’s 
names and attributes as revealed, but without probing into modality, see Hoover, Ibn 
Taymiyya’s Theodicy, 48-56 (esp. 48-52). 
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meant by it,” 46 and in this spirit, Ahmad b. Hanbal “explicated ( fassara ) all the 
mutashdbih verses in the Qur’an and clarified what was meant by them.” 47 By 
sharp contrast, the third, technical meaning of “ta’wli” involving deflection to 
a non-literal (or figurative) interpretation, was condemned by the Salaf and 
early authorities as “false and devoid of any reality (or truth)” {bat'd Id haqlqata 
laku ). 48 This third form of ta’wU, fbn Taymiyya concludes, amounts to “distort¬ 
ing words from their true intended meanings” 49 and “deviating with regard to 
God’s names and (revealed) verses.” 50 


2 The Centrality of Context and Ibn Taymiyya’s “Contextual Ta’wd” 

We have seen in the preceding section that, according to fbn Taymiyya, the texts 
of revelation do not allow for ta’wll (or even tafwld) in the sense employed 
by later thinkers, which presumes the presence of a metaphorical meaning 
arrived at by diverting a text from its primary, literal ( haqlqa ) signification to 
a secondary, non-literal or figurative ( majaz ) meaning. Are we to understand 
from this that fbn Taymiyya did not accept the existence of non-literal usage, 
either in language as a whole or in the texts of revelation in particular, in other 
words, that he did not believe in the equivalent of what is meant by ta’wd 
in the later tradition? To answer this important question, we must carefully 
examine fbn Taymiyya’s views on the centrality of context in determining the 
meaning of language and texts, with linguistic factors determinative through¬ 
out, as opposed to the notion of primary/preponderant versus secondary/non- 
preponderant meanings with reason playing the decisive role in determining 
the intended meaning. In effect, fbn Taymiyya advances a two-pronged argu¬ 
ment concerning context, one addressing the use of language per se and the 
other addressing the specific case of the language and texts of revelation as 
embodied in the Qur’an and Sunna. 

Regarding the general use of language, when fbn Taymiyya argues that there 
is no “figurative” or “non-literal” use (majaz) in language—and hence no ta’wU 


46 “ma anzalaAllah aya ilia wa-huwayuhibbu anyulama ma arada biha.’’Dar‘, 1:208, lines 9- 
10. 

47 Dar\ 1:207, lines 10-11. 

48 Dar’, 5:382, line 15. 

49 “tahrif al-kalim ‘an mawadi'ihi" ( Dar‘ , 5:382, lines 15—16), borrowed from several Qur’anic 
passages in which past communities are indicted for distorting their respective scriptures. 
See, for instance, Q. al-Nisa’ 4:46 and al-Ma’ida 5:13. On the concept of tahrif as deployed 
in the Qur’an, see Gleave, Islam and Literalism, 66-72. 

50 “al-ilhadfiasma' Allah wa-ayatihi" ( Dar‘ , 5:382, line 16), an allusion to Q. al-A'raf 7:180 and 
Fussilat 41:40. 
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as understood by the later tradition—he is not arguing that words can have 
only one meaning or that they must always be understood in their most obvi¬ 
ous sense, that is, the sense that the tradition normally refers to as the “lit¬ 
eral” ( kaqlqa ), “apparent” ( zahir ), or “preponderant” ( rdjih ) meaning of the 
word. Rather, he maintains that the distinction between “literal” {kaqlqa) and 
“non-literal” {majaz) meanings is, in fact, artificial, a mental construct entirely 
divorced from the way language functions in the real world. 51 How is this so? 
Ibn Taymiyya is fully aware that many words in a given language can be (and 
often are) used to denote a number of different meanings, admitting an equiv- 
ocity that he would nevertheless be loath to classify as “metaphorical” or “figu¬ 
rative.” For instance, he accepts that the conventions of the Arabic language 
allow the word yad (“hand”) to be used to mean things other than a five- 
fingered appendage of flesh and bone. Depending on context, for example, it 
may be used to mean “help” (as in English “Can you give me a hand?”) or “col¬ 
lusion” (as in English “She certainly had a hand in this!”). What Ibn Taymiyya 
rejects is the notion that words possess, entirely independent of context, par¬ 
ticular “literal,” “real,” or “primary” meanings, which we are then, in certain cir¬ 
cumstances (often motivated by putatively rational considerations), compelled 
to abandon in favor of “secondary,” “non-literal,” or “metaphorical” meanings. 
Rather, for Ibn Taymiyya, all meaning—and in each and every instance of lan¬ 
guage use—is determined by context, as judged in light of the known, commu¬ 
nally shared conventions of the language in question. 52 


51 Yunis Ali mentions the difficulty, even in modem pragmatics, of providing a “water-tight 
distinction” between literal and non-literal use. He remarks that mainstream scholars of 
usul ai-fiqk devised lists of criteria to make this distinction clear but that some usulis 
doubted their adequacy. By contrast, Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya “deny the 
plausibility of the distinction altogether,” claiming that it is a “technical construct, and that 
it has no empirical basis.” Yunis Ali, Medieval Islamic Pragmatics, 75. For a detailed presen¬ 
tation of Ibn Taymiyya's (and Ibn Qayyim’s) arguments against the haqiqa-majaz distinc¬ 
tion, see Yunis Ali, 109-114. On Ibn Taymiyya’s own account of majaz, see Yunis Ali, 114-125. 

52 See also Ibn Taymiyya, mf, 20:459, where he affirms that “a word can only signify in 
conjunction with the non-verbal context [in which it is used]” (al-lafz lam yadulla ilia 
bi-qarSin ma'nawiyya). Interestingly, Ibn Taymiyya’s position here resembles that of his 
contemporary, the famous Shi‘i jurist Jamal al-DIn (“al-‘Allama”) al-Hilli (d. 726/1325). In 
response to common definitions of zahir given by the likes of al-Ghazali and al-Amidl, 
who define zahir as the meaning that is likely to conform with a word’s putative initial 
assignation, or wad', but do not negate the possibility that the speaker may have intended 
a non-wad'l (that is, a majazl) meaning, al-Hilli states: “The zahir is not restricted to what¬ 
ever is indicated by the original \wad'] or by convention. Rather every utterance in which 
there is a meaning that establishes itself as preponderant ( tarajjah) is zahir in relation to 
[the intended meaning].” See al-Hilli, Nihayat al-wusiil, 2:489 (cited, with the translation 
given here, in Gleave, Islam and Literalism, 50). (See index of Arabic passages.) See further 
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As a consequence of this radical dependence of meaning on context, the 
English word “hand” or the Arabic word yad simply cannot be said to signify 
a particular meaning absent any context whatsoever—that is, say, as an iso¬ 
lated item in a vocabulary list or as written up at random on a blackboard. 
Rather, in every instance in which the word “hand” {yad) is used, it is per¬ 
force employed in a particular context and against the backdrop of a partic¬ 
ular linguistic convention, and what the speaker means by the word in any 
given utterance can, in every case, only be determined by considering that con¬ 
text in light of that convention. In other words, even if it happens to be the 
case that the word “hand” is used to mean “five-fingered fleshy appendage” in 
the great majority of instances in which a given speech community uses it, 
that would not make this particular meaning the preponderant ( rajih ), real/lit¬ 
eral {haqlqa), or apparent {zakir) sense of the word, with the meanings “help” 
and “collusion” classed as secondary, non-preponderant {marjuh), or figurative 
(;majaz ). This is so because in every instance, Ibn Taymiyya maintains, we are 
only able to determine what the speaker means by any word 53 through con¬ 
sidering the context in which it has been used. Thus, if one were to say, “I 
shall wash my hands before dinner,” then the real, literal, kaqlqa meaning of 
“hand” in this instance would indeed be the five-fingered appendage attached 
to the end of one’s arm. If, however, one were to ask, “Can you please give 
me a hand?” then the real, literal, haqlqa sense of “hand” in this instance, as 
determined conclusively and unambiguously by the context, would be none 
other than “help” or “assistance.” Indeed, a person who, upon being asked to 
“give me a hand,” proceeded to cut off his metacarpus at the wrist and offer up 
his actual physical hand would be deemed fully incapable of judging context 
or else woefully ignorant of the universally shared conventions of the English 
language. Further, he would be unjustified in accusing his interlocutor of aban¬ 
doning clear speech in favor of a vague, or even slightly ambiguous, turn of 
phrase. Finally, since “help” is the only meaning that any English speaker would 
understand in this context, then “help,” according to Ibn Taymiyya, would 
be the apparent {zakir), “literal” {haqlqa) sense of the word in this particu¬ 
lar instance. Using the word “hand” to mean “help” in such a case would not 
count as metaphorical for him since, once again, all possible connotations of a 
given word are kaqlqa (“real,” “literal”) and zakir (“apparent”) in their respective 


remarks on al-Hilh’s conception of zakir, and the role that context plays in it, at Gleave, 
50 - 55 - 

53 See Ibn Taymiyya, Kitab al-Iman, 32, where he states, “No one may construe a person’s 
speech [to mean] other than what he [the speaker] is known to have intended [or meant], 
not according to the [various meanings] that word may convey in any [random] person’s 
speech” (laysa Li-akacLanyahmila kalam ahadmin al-nas ilia ‘ala ma'urifa annahu aradahu 
la ‘ala mayahtamiluhu dhalika al-lafz ft kalam kulli ahad). 
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contexts. 54 Deflection of the meaning ( sarf al-ma na) of a revealed text, invari¬ 
ably negative in Ibn Taymiyya’s view, would involve a deflection from whatever 
meaning has been determined—by context, convention, and related texts—to 
be the apparent sense in favor of some other meaning that cannot be defended 
on these bases. Presumably, this would be done out of a desire to accommo¬ 
date an alleged rational objection to the primary (and in this sense “zahir") 
meaning, as duly determined by the factors mentioned. Such a deflection can, 
in fact, be carried out only on the basis of a scriptural proof or indicant (dalti 
shar’i ), 55 by which Ibn Taymiyya presumably means other texts of revelation 
that illuminate, and qualify the interpretation of, the text whose meaning is to 
be deflected. 56 

In addition to the central role he assigns to context, Ibn Taymiyya elsewhere 
speaks of the centrality of tabadur (the sense that first impresses itself upon 
the mind) in determining the meaning intended by the speaker ( murad al- 
mutakaUim) in a given communicative situation. All lexicographers agree, for 
instance, that the word zahr (“back”) can be used in Arabic to refer to all ani¬ 
mal backs. Nevertheless, what first comes to mind ( mayatabdda.ru ild al-dhihn) 
for most people upon hearing the word zahr is the back of a human only. This, 
according to Ibn Taymiyya, results from the fact that “zahr" happens to be used 
most frequently in reference to human backs, as opposed to the backs of ants, 
or camels, or horses. This frequency does not, however, make the human back 
a unique and privileged haqlqa meaning of the word zahr but only makes it 
the statistically dominant one. As for whether, in any given instance of actual 
language use, a human back, an ant back, or any other type of back is the 
meaning intended by the speaker, this can only be determined on the basis of 
various contextual factors accompanying the given utterance. 57 In discussing 
the notion of tabadur, Mohamed Yunis Ali remarks that “the opponents of 
majaz [such as Ibn Taymiyya] would prefer to say that what occurs to the mind 
first in the actual respective situation is the intended and, consequently, the 
proper meaning.” 58 In other words, proper meaning (al-ma'ria al-haqlqa) and 
intended meaning ( al-ma‘nd at-murad) —as determined (partly) on the basis 


54 Ibn Taymiyya states explicitly, as a matter of principle, that “when contextual evidence 
makes the meaning of a word clear, then that [meaning] is the apparent [or ‘literal’] sense 
[i.e., in that context]” (al-lafz idha qurina bihi mayubayyinu ma'nahu kana dhalika huwa 
zahirahu). Dar‘, 5:236, line 2. 

55 See Dar’, 5:233, lines 9-11. 

56 See Ibn Taymiyya, Muqaddima, 93-105 (esp. 93-95). This passage is summarized in Saleh, 
“Radical Hermeneutics,” 144-148. 

57 See, e.g., Ibn Taymiyya, mf, 20:436-437 and mf, 20:449-450. 

58 Yunis Ali, Medieval Islamic Pragmatics, 111-112. 
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of tabadur —are, for Ibn Taymiyya, one and the same in any given instance. 
Surprisingly, Ibn Taymiyya does not discuss the concept of tabadur explicitly 
in the Dar‘ ta’arud, despite the fact that he deals at length with other aspects 
of the communicative process in light of which he holds proper and intended 
meaning to be the same. 

Ibn Taymiyya’s theory of meaning as entirely dependent on and inseparable 
from context, along with the related concept of tabadur, stands in notable con¬ 
trast to the view of mainstream legal theorists, which holds that “an expression 
is haqlqah if it signifies independently of context ( in dalla bi-la qarlnah) and 
majaz if it does not signify without context.” 59 For Ibn Taymiyya, this distinc¬ 
tion is meaningless since, he insists, there is no entirely context-free instance 
of actual language use. This does not negate the fact, as he explains in Kitab 
al-Iman, that “expressions in isolation can indeed be found in the works of 
lexicographers, but this is because these abstract expressions are understood 
by lexicographers to represent the common range of what native speakers 
mean in different utterances.” 60 In other words, the mainstream usul al-fiqh 
model regards the zdhir meaning as inhering in the texts themselves, and this 
zdhir meaning either coincides or does not coincide with the meaning deter¬ 
mined, on the basis of contextual clues, to be that intended by the speaker. 
The apparent (zdhir) meaning of a text, on the mainstream model, can thus 
diverge from the intended meaning of the author. For Ibn Taymiyya, by con¬ 
trast, texts cannot be said to possess or to convey any meaning whatsoever on 
their own, that is, as abstract entities divorced from the intentional (and con¬ 
textualized) locutionary act of the speaker. Whatever speaker-intended mean¬ 
ing the context determines the speaker to have meant on a given occasion 
is, for Ibn Taymiyya, one and the same as the zdhir meaning of the text. In 
fact, even referring to it as the zdhir meaning of the text, as opposed to the 
zdhir meaning of the author that he intends to convey through the text, risks 
misrepresenting Ibn Taymiyya’s position since, once again, any actual mean¬ 
ing ( ma‘na ) involved can only be that of a conscious agent (the speaker of 
an utterance or the author of a text) and not of the utterance or the text 
itself. This stance, in fact, corresponds perfectly with Ibn Taymiyya’s consis¬ 
tent and rigorous distinction between what he regards as the theoretical con¬ 
structs of the mind and the external facts of objective reality (a topic addressed 
at length in chapter 5). Though he does not say so himself (as far as I am 
aware), Ibn Taymiyya would probably dismiss the notion of a text holding 


59 Ibid., 99. 

60 Ibn Taymiyya, Kitab al-Iman, 104 (also cited, with the translation given here, in Yunis Ali, 
Medieval Islamic Pragmatics, 115). 
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a meaning entirely on its own (in isolation from the intent of its author) as 
a pure mental abstraction. Since the text did not write itself, it cannot prop¬ 
erly be seen as a locus where meaning somehow resides in abstraction from 
the actual communicative process instantiated between a willful speaker and 
a conscious, recipient interlocutor. 

Finally, we may compare Ibn Taymiyya’s equation of zakir and intended 
meaning with the mainstream usull taxonomy of zakir and mu’awwal mean¬ 
ings. The mainstream taxonomy classifies as an “interpreted” or non-apparent 
( mu’awwal ) meaning any meaning that is taken to be the one intended by the 
speaker but that (a) is not in accord with the apparent {zakir) meaning of a 
given text when viewed in isolation and (b) was only arrived at through the 
consideration of a “non-contiguous textual indicator elsewhere within the rev¬ 
elatory corpus.” 61 In this schema, the zakir meaning may eventually be put 
aside and the mu’awwal meaning identified as that intended by the speaker 
(and, thus, as the correct interpretation of the text). Ibn Taymiyya, however, 
seems to go so far as to identify the zakir meaning of any text as whichever 
meaning happens to emerge once all other relevant revelatory data have been 
brought to bear—since, once again, he does not seem to concede any meaning¬ 
ful distinction between “apparent” {zakir) meaning and intended meaning. He 
would thus seem to have no particular name or category for the meaning that 
seems to emerge from a text when considered in isolation, prior to an inductive 
investigation of the revealed texts as a whole. 

2.1 Ibn Taymiyya’s Contextual Ta’wll in Practice 

The foregoing principles of contextual interpretation, tabadur, and the iden¬ 
tification of zakir meaning with intended meaning apply to language use in 
general and represent Ibn Taymiyya’s account of the intrinsic mechanism by 
which meanings are expressed via human language at all times and in all places. 
Islamic revelation, which represents an expression of meaning addressed to 
human beings in the particular language of Arabic, necessarily conforms to 
the same universal linguistic principles delineated above. That is, the texts of 
the Qur’an and Sunna, like any other communication via human language, 
necessarily convey their substantive content through words {aljuz), the mean¬ 
ings of which are determined, in each and every instance, as a function of the 
immediate context {qara’in, siydq al-kaldm) as judged in light of the shared lin¬ 
guistic convention ( c urf) of their original target audience, namely, the Prophet 
Muhammad and his immediate Companions. We have seen that Ibn Taymiyya 


6 i Gleave, Islam and Literalism, 51. 
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lays great stress on the fact that revelation, by its own declaration, is eminently 
clear ( mubln ) and devoid of any ambiguity that would obscure its message 
or impede its communication to its intended recipients. 62 Given his theory of 
meaning and the preeminent role of context in it, Ibn Taymiyya understands 
the translucent clarity of revelation to rest on a further principle: namely, 
that the texts of revelation, taken collectively, always contain within them 
explicit indications of the meaning intended by “ambiguous” passages. 63 We 
may denote this principle by the (admittedly unwieldy) term “semantically 
explicit, self-contained intertextuality.” Not only does this principle confer 
upon the revealed texts their signature clarity, but, in a major move Ibn Tay¬ 
miyya makes against the rationalists, it also ensures that the texts remain fully 
independent of any external factor (particularly the deliverances of abstract 
rational speculation) in conveying the meanings they were intended to convey. 

The way in which the principle of semantically explicit, self-contained inter¬ 
textuality functions is best illustrated by examining instances of its application, 
instances in which Ibn Taymiyya attempts to sidestep the straightforward lit¬ 
eral meaning of “problematic” texts while nevertheless adhering firmly to his 
linguistic principles and avoiding recourse to purely rational considerations. A 
simple example is the following hadlth, reported on the authority of Ibn Abbas: 
“The Black Stone is the right hand of God on earth; whoever shakes it and 
kisses it, it is as if he had shaken and kissed the right hand of God.” Though 
Ibn Taymiyya rejects the authenticity of this report as a prophetic hadlth , 64 
he nonetheless considers it a report whose literal wording, or obvious sense 
( zahlr ), renders its intended meaning clear and thus stands in no need of an 


62 Ibn Taymiyya’s theory of the clarity of revelation and the necessarily unambiguous nature 
of its propositional content mirrors, in numerous interesting respects, the views of the 
major Mu'tazili theologian, Shafi'i jurist, and systematizer of Mu'tazill thought, al-Qadl 
‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025). See, e.g., Abd al-Jabbar’s argument for the linguistic univo- 
cality of the Qur’an in Schock, Koranexegese, Grammatik und Logik, 382-393. See also 
Vishanoff, Formation, 2. 

63 See, for instance, Dar‘, 5:239, line 18 to 5:240, line 2, where Ibn Taymiyya states, “al- 
tafslr alladhlbihiyu’rafu at-sawab qad dhukira mayaduUu 'alayhifinafs ai-khitab imma 
maqrunan bibi wa-imma fi nass akhar’.’ The principle of intertextual clarification—in 
which one text of revelation elucidates another, resulting in the clarity ( bayan ) of reve¬ 
lation as a whole—goes hack to al-ShafiT, who, in his Risala, sets out five discrete ways in 
which the meaning of an initially ambiguous Qur’anic passage can be clarified by appeal 
to various forms of intertextual evidence. See Vishanoff, Formation, 42-44. 

64 On the status of this hadlth, see Dar’, 5:236, lines 8-9; 5:239, lines 5-6; 3:384, line 9; and 
the editor's note at 3:384, n. 2. The hadlth appears in various versions and has alterna¬ 
tively been categorized as fair ( hasan ), weak but with corroborating narrations ( dalflahu 
shawahid), and authentic ( sahlh) hut as a saying of Ibn Abbas, not the Prophet. 
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external factor—such as reason—to deflect it from its (putative) outward sense 
via ta’wll (that is, in order to avoid the implication that the Black Stone consti¬ 
tutes a divine attribute, namely, God’s hand). 65 In fact, this hadith, Ibn Taymiyya 
maintains, is explicit ( sarih) in affirming that the Black Stone is not the hand of 
God. This is so because, first, the predicative statement “the Black Stone is the 
right hand of God” is restricted by the qualifier “on earth.” Though Ibn Taymiyya 
does not say so explicitly, he implies that since it is known, on the basis of 
other texts, that God does not inhere in the earth in any manner, the qualifi¬ 
cation that the Black Stone is the right hand of God “on earth” immediately 
alerts the listener to the fact that the predication is not to be taken “literally.” 
Second, we know the Black Stone is not the hand of God because the hadith 
states explicitly that whoever greets ( safaha ; lit. “shakes the hand of”) the Black 
Stone, it is as if ( fa-ka-annama ) he had shaken the hand of God. And since it 
is known that the thing compared ( mushabbah ) in a simile is other than the 
object to which it is likened ( mushabbah bihi), Ibn Taymiyya asserts that the 
hadith is explicit (sarih) in affirming that the act of greeting the Black Stone (the 
mushabbah ) is not, in fact, synonymous with the act of shaking the right hand 
of God (the mushabbah bihi). This amounts to an explicit denial that the Black 
Stone is literally the right hand of God, be it on earth or elsewhere. For these 
reasons, the hadith requires no ta’wll, or figurative reinterpretation, at variance 
with its obvious sense ( zahir). 66 Ibn Taymiyya affirms that there are numerous 
such examples from the Qur’an and the hadith in which the text itself makes 
it clear that the false (bat'd) meaning is not the one intended. This relieves us 
of any need, in order to disavow this false meaning, for a “separate indicant or 
a figurative reinterpretation (ta'wll) predicated on a deflection of the explicit 
verbal form (lafz) from its [naturally understood] import and connotation.” 67 
And while Ibn Taymiyya does not deny that reason, on its own, might also rec¬ 
ognize that it is impossible for a created element of the world (such as a black 
stone) to be an attribute of a transcendent and perfect God, we are in no way 
dependent on reason’s judgement of this impossibility for our knowledge that 
this is what revelation is affirming. 

It is important to reiterate, with regard to the foregoing hadith and similar 
texts, that Ibn Taymiyya is by no means claiming that all linguistic utterances 
are to be taken “literally.” Rather, he is saying that in all instances, the correct 


65 “min al-akhbdr mayakunu zdhiru.hu yubayyinu al-murad bihi layahtaju ila dalilyasrifuhu 
'an zahirihi.’’ Dar’, 3:384, lines 5-6. 

66 “lamyahtaj ila ta’wilyukhalifu zahirahu.’’Dar’, 3:384, lines 12-13. 

67 “fa-la yahtaju najy dhalika ila dalil munfasil wa-la ta’wil yukhriju al-lafz ‘an mujibihi wa- 
muqtadahu.” Dar’, 3:385, lines 1-2. For Ibn Taymiyya’s discussion of the Black Stone hadith, 
see, inter alia, Dar‘, 3:384, line 5 to 3:385, line 2. 
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intended meaning is inherent in the texts themselves and (readily) discernible 
from them. This eliminates the need for arguments and would-be proofs of a 
purely speculative or theoretical nature derived from sources extrinsic to rev¬ 
elation. It bears to be stressed that when Ibn Taymiyya insists upon a firm 
adherence to the “lafz" (that is, to the explicit verbal form) of a text, he is not 
advocating anything like a strict “literalism.” For Ibn Taymiyya, the lafz is never 
conceived of as a bare word, primordially assigned to denote a specific, disem¬ 
bodied “primary” meaning. Rather, what Ibn Taymiyya refers to as the “lafz" is 
always the lafz (1) as embedded in a given context, (2) as understood according 
to the linguistic conventions of the Salaf, and (3) as interpreted in light of other 
relevant texts. There is simply no such thing as a lafz in the abstract since no 
lafz, for Ibn Taymiyya, possesses any determinable meaning whatsoever out¬ 
side a particular, contextualized instance of use. In other words, he rejects the 
meaning-use distinction altogether. As we have seen above with the example 
of the word “hand” ( yad ), Ibn Taymiyya does not admit of any preponderant 
( rajik ) or “literal” ( kaqlqa ) meaning that can simply be assumed by default 
unless a rational (or even a textual) objection arises to alert us that such mean¬ 
ing cannot have been the one meant. So, while Ibn Taymiyya certainly purports 
to be a strict textualist, he is by no means a strict literalist in the way this term is 
normally understood. 68 The true literalist would be the one who claimed that 
words have primary, disembodied default meanings, then insisted that a word 
can be taken to denote only this one meaning whenever and wherever it is used, 
regardless of such factors as context, convention, and intertextuality (let alone 
the presence of a putative rational objection). Literalism in this sense does not 
reflect the position of Ibn Taymiyya and, after him, of his student, Ibn Qayyim 
al-Jawziyya; rather, it seems to come somewhat closer to that of the Zahirls, 
whose approach appears, at least in certain respects, to be the diametric oppo¬ 
site of Ibn Taymiyya’s. Whereas Ibn Taymiyya proposes a heavily pragmatic 
model in which context—linguistic and paralinguistic—and the intent of the 
speaker are central, the Zahirl model has been characterized as one that oper¬ 
ates primarily in reverse. According to Yunis Ali, for instance, the Zahirl model 
is one that “is based primarily on the non-pragmatic givens of the language and 
stresses the predetermined conventions of the language which are encoded 
in the linguistic structure of the texts as the essential, and perhaps the only 
requirements for communication,” while “extra-linguistic contexts are gener¬ 
ally ignored and the inferential capacity of the hearer has almost no role to play 


68 Here again the parallel with al-‘Allama al-Hilh’s views is striking. See Gleave, Islam and 
Literalism, 52 and 52, n. 93. 
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in interpretation.” 69 Recent work by Amr Osman, however, has nuanced the 
notion of Zahiri thought as unremittingly “literalist” in this sense, suggesting 
“textualism” instead as a more accurate description of the premises, method¬ 
ologies, and aims of the school. 70 My analysis of the Dar‘ La'drud has led me to 
a similar conclusion regarding the “textualism” of Ibn Taymiyya, who has long 
been described—and decried—as a simplistic “literalist” in both Muslim and 
non-Muslim sources. 71 

2.2 Ta’wil on the Basis oflntertextuality 

We can gain further insight into Ibn Taymiyya’s “contextual ta’wU" —particu¬ 
larly the aspect of it that I have referred to as the principle of intertextuality— 
by examining instances of ta’wil by Ahmad b. Hanbal that Ibn Taymiyya cites 
approvingly as paradigmatic examples of proper engagement with the texts. 
Ibn Taymiyya cites one such example from Ibn HanbaTs purported work, 
al-Radd ‘aid at-jahmiyya wa-L-zanddiqa. The example involves Ibn Hanbal’s re¬ 
sponse to those among the “Jahmiyya” who deny that God is distinct and sep¬ 
arate from (mubdyin Li) creation, claiming instead that He is everywhere (that 
is, in all places such that no place is ever devoid of Him and He is never in one 
place to the exclusion of another). The implication is that God Himself—that 
is, God in His very essence—is not distinct from the world but rather inheres in 
every place within it. Those holding this view find support in a “literal” reading 
of Q. ai-Aridm 6:3: “And He is God in the heavens and on the earth,” 72 interpret¬ 
ing this to mean that God inheres with His essence in the heavens and the earth. 
Ibn Hanbal’s ultimate response to this contention is that the true meaning of 
this verse is that He is the God of those in the heavens and the God of those on 


69 Yunis Ali, Medieval Islamic Pragmatics, 9. For useful summary treatments of literalism 
and Zahirl thought, particularly in the context of legal hermeneutics, see Yunis Ali, 130 ff.; 
Vishanoff, Formation, 66-108 (esp. 88-102); and Gleave, Islam and Literalism, 146-174, 
esp. 150 ff. Roger Arnaldez's Grammaire et theologie chez Ibn Hazm de Cordoue remains 
an excellent resource, particularly for Zahiri thought as developed by its famous latter- 
day representative, Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064). The most recent comprehensive study of the 
history and doctrines of the Zahirl school—and the first monograph on the topic since 
Goldziher's 1884 work, Die Zahiriten —is Amr Osman, ZahirlMadhhab. 

70 See Osman, Zahiri Madhhab, 171-224. 

71 In this vein, see also Gleave, Islam and Literalism, 2 for the observation that “those Muslim 
groups and tendencies commonly called Titeralists’ ( hashwiyya, zahiriyya, salafiyya and so 
on) are simply applying rules concerning non-deviation from the literal meaning with a 
greater level of rigidity than other so-called ‘non-literalists’. The various groups are not, in 
truth, operating in a different hermeneutic context.” 

72 “ wa-huwaLlahufil-samawati wa-fil-ard" (Q. al-An’am 6:3). 
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the earth, while He Himself is above the throne, encompassing with. His knowl¬ 
edge everything beneath the throne (that is, all of creation). No place is devoid 
of God’s knowledge, nor is His knowledge in one place to the exclusion of 
another. 

Yet how does Ibn Hanbal arrive at this conclusion, which seems to repre¬ 
sent a rather extreme particularization ( takhsls ) of the overt import of the 
verse (in fact, it would seem to contradict the most “literal” meaning of the 
verse and to constitute a straightforward instance of the kind of ta’wll that Ibn 
Taymiyya rejects)? In establishing the correct meaning of this verse, Ibn Hanbal 
makes a textual appeal to numerous other verses describing God as being “in 
the heavens” (fial-sama ’) 73 and “above” ( fawq )—in other words, not inherent 
in creation in any way. 74 He also appeals to a number of verses showing that 
everything “down” ( asfal ) is blameworthy and ignoble ( madhmum ), such that 
in addition to being ontologically impossible, it would also be morally unbefit¬ 
ting for God to be “down here” on earth. 75 He combines this with the common 
sense appeal that we know instinctively (that is, by the fitra) that God, in His 
exaltedness and majesty, could not possibly inhere in numerous filthy and exe¬ 
crable places, such as our innards or those of a pig or other such squalid loca¬ 
tions. Thus, Ibn Hanbal concludes, it is inconceivable that God should inhere 
in the earth ( ftal-ard) or in any part of creation. Consequently, a verse like Q. 
al-An c am 6:3: “And He is God in the heavens and on the earth” must be taken to 
mean that He is the God of those that are in the heavens (such as the angels) 
and of those that are on the earth (such as humans, birds, and animals). Yet His 
lordship over them entails that although He is separate and distinct from them, 
He has full knowledge of them. This is confirmed by Q. al-Taldq 65:12: “that you 
may know that God has power over all things and that God encompasses all 
things with His knowledge.” 

The foregoing instance of Ahmad b. Hanbal’s use of ta’wll provides an exam¬ 
ple of what I have called the principle of intertextuality. While it is true that Ibn 
Taymiyya is normally at pains to show that single verses and hadith contain 
their own self-exonerating elements of clarification, he nevertheless allows, 
as we see here, that disparate texts of revelation can elucidate one another. 


73 He interprets this to mean not contained in the physical heavens but, rather, distinct from 
all created things (that is, from the creation as a whole) and distinctly above it, reading 
“ft al-sama”’ —derived from the verb sama,yasmu (to be high, lofty)—in this case as syn¬ 
onymous with an expression like “ftai-’uluww 

74 These verses are Q. al-Baqara 2:29, Al ‘Imran 3:55, al-Nisa’ 4:158, al-An'am 6:18, al-Nahl 
16:50, Fatir 35:10, al-Mulk 67:16-17, and al-Ma‘arij 70:4. 

75 See, for example, Q. Fussiiat 41:29 and ai-Tln 95:5. 
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This is precisely why I refer to his theory as one of “intertextuality.” The crit¬ 
ical point for Ibn Taymiyya, ultimately, is that the texts of revelation, taken 
collectively and considered in light of one other, are always fully independent 
and self-sufficient in conveying—explicitly—the meanings we are intended to 
take from them. This premise explains why I qualify Ibn Taymiyya’s principle 
of intertextuality as being both semantically explicit, as all meanings are indi¬ 
cated in an explicit ( sarih ) fashion when revelation is considered as a whole, 
and self-contained, as the collectivity of revealed texts stands in no need of an 
independent source, such as speculative reason, to endorse, qualify, or modify 
any of the (explicitly indicated) meanings contained within them. 

2.3 Ta’wil on the Basis of the Positions of the Salaf 

In addition to immediate context and the principle of intertextuality, Ibn 
Taymiyya recognizes a third authoritative determinant of meaning for revealed 
texts, namely, the reported statements ( aqwdl ) of the Companions and the 
Salaf, especially when these statements converge to form a consensus ( ijma’) or 
quasi-consensus. Thus, we sometimes find the “ta’wil” of a verse explicitly justi¬ 
fied on the basis that it is from the “aqwdl of the Salaf” or because the Salaf were 
unanimous in interpreting the verse this way. We may cite as an example Q. al- 
Hadid 57:4: “And He is with you wheresoever you may be.” 76 Ibn Taymiyya cites 
Abu ‘Umar al-Talamankl (d. 429/1038), who, in his book al-Wusul ild ma rifat al- 
usul, reports a “consensus among the Muslims of ahl al-sunna” that this verse, 
as well as similar verses in the Qur’an (wa-nahw dhdlika min al-Qur’an), refers 
not to God’s essence or very self ( dhat ), which is “above [and not inside] the 
heavens,” but rather to His knowledge. 77 A similar verse is Q. al-Mujadila 58:7: 
“Never is there a secret parley among three but that He is their fourth.” 78 On 
the meaning of this verse, Ibn Taymiyya cites Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (d. 463/1071), 
who states that “the learned ( c ulama‘) among the Companions and the Suc¬ 
cessors, from whom knowledge of ta’wil is taken, affirm unanimously, with 
respect to the ta’wil of this verse, that God is upon His throne and that His 
knowledge is in all places, and no one whose opinion is deemed authoritative 
has contradicted them in this.” 79 This understanding is further supported by a 
statement reported of Malik b. Anas, as well as of numerous other authorities 


76 “wa-huwa ma’akum aynama kuntum .” 

77 Dar‘, 6:250, line 15 to 6:251, line 3. 

78 “mayakunu min najwa thalathatin ilia huwa rabi’uhum." 

79 “ajma’a ' ulamd’ al-sahaba wa-l-tabiin alladhma humila i anhum al-ta‘wll qalu ft ta’wil 
qawlihi ta’ala... huwa 1 ala al-'arsh wa-'ilmuhu ft kulli makan wa-ma khalafahum ft dhdlika 
ahadyuhtajju bi-qawlihi.”Dar‘, 6:255, lines 7-11. 
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both before and after him, through authentic chains of transmission ( asanld 
saklka) to the effect that “God is in the heavens (ftal-sama ’), 80 but His knowl¬ 
edge is in all places.” 81 

As we have seen, the specific interpretations cited above with regard to 
verses stating that God “is God in the heavens and the earth” are ultimately 
justified by appeal to the consensus ( ijmd’) of the Salaf. But if this is the case, 
then we may well raise the question, How did the Salaf know that this was 
the meaning? Was it because the Prophet had explicitly informed them that 
this was the correct interpretation of these verses? Was it on account of their 
preeminent understanding of the Arabic language that they could understand 
this meaning from the language of the verses directly and immediately? Was 
it by comparing, even implicitly, such verses with other verses affirming God’s 
transcendence and understanding these in light of their (the Salaf’s) emerg¬ 
ing appreciation of the overall ontology and theology of the Qur’an? Though 
Ibn Taymiyya does not address these questions directly in the Dar ’ (at least 
not in the context of the verses under consideration), it would seem safe to 
assume that any of the three, or a combination of them, could be at work 
in the case of any given report of the Salaf’s positions ( aqwdl ). Yet, however 
the Salaf came to endorse a particular view, the point for Ibn Taymiyya is that 
once we ascertain that a given understanding or interpretation of revelation 
has been transmitted to us from the Salaf ( ma’tkur i an cil-salaf), their opin¬ 
ion becomes a binding and authoritative determinant of the textual meaning 
of that verse. If the Salaf are known to have understood a verse “non-literally,” 
such as their understanding that only God’s knowledge and not God Himself 
is “in the heavens and on earth,” then such is the legitimate meaning of the 
verse. If, on the other hand, the Salaf are known to have understood a verse 
according to its more “literal,” or haqtqa, sense ( haqtqa as understood by the 
mainstream, that is, not according to Ibn Taymiyya’s contextual construal of it), 
such as their affirmation that God is indeed “above” the heavens “haqtqatan,” 


80 Ibn Taymiyya, as mentioned above, explains the phrase “jtal-sama'" (in the heavens) as 
being synonymous with “jt al-'uluww ,” stressing that God is not in the heavens—that is, 
inherent in and confined by the created universe—but rather above them, that is, beyond 
and transcendent to creation. The main reason for stressing that God Himself is "above 
the heavens” while His knowledge is "in all places” is to avoid the theologically (and ratio¬ 
nally) precarious suggestion that God could inhere in, and thus he limited by, His creation 
(though His knowledge nonetheless encompasses all things). The objection of the later 
Ash'arls that holding God to be “above” creation would entail corporealism ( tajslm ) by 
attributing to Him spatial location (jiha) is a related but separate point with which we 
deal more closely in the following chapter. 

81 See Dar\ 6:261, line 19 to 6:262, line 4. 
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then such is likewise the only legitimate interpretation of the verse in ques¬ 
tion. What Ibn Taymiyya opposes is that latter-day philosophers or theologians 
should put forth a “metaphorical” or otherwise non-apparent interpretation 
based on factors extrinsic to the revealed texts, such as speculative rational (or, 
as Ibn Taymiyya might say, “putatively” rational) considerations, particularly if 
these contradict the straightforward construal of a given text as transmitted on 
the authority of the Salaf. 


3 The Salaf and the Authority of Their Linguistic Convention ( 'urf) 

In the preceding section, we examined Ibn Taymiyya’s views on the central¬ 
ity of context in determining the meaning of linguistic utterances in general 
and of the texts of revelation in particular. I have also mentioned another cru¬ 
cial element of Ibn Taymiyya’s hermeneutics, namely, that of the larger, well- 
known linguistic habits and conventions ( 'urf) of the speech community in 
which a given utterance is made. 82 Ibn Taymiyya insists that any utterance 
directed to a community of people is necessarily subject to due considera¬ 
tion of both context and convention. This principle applies equally to the 
words of divine revelation, for even though the source of the linguistic prod¬ 
uct in this case is God, He nevertheless addresses His revelation to human 
beings by clothing it in a particular human language. That language, like any 
other, operates within a living speech community, and revelation addresses 
that community in light of the community’s established linguistic conventions 
at the time revelation supervenes upon it. This is simply another way of say¬ 
ing that revelation came to the Prophet Muhammad and his Companions in 
their own language and that if it were to be clear and manifest ( mubln ) to 
them—which the Qur’an persistently affirms that it is—then it could only be 
sent to them in conformity with their established patterns of language use. 
This fact lies at the base of Ibn Taymiyya’s insistence that revelation always 
be understood and interpreted according to the known linguistic conventions 
of the initial recipient community. Indeed, linguistic convention ( 'urf) forms 
the larger backdrop against which the previously discussed principle of con¬ 
textual interpretation is possible. My ability to judge from context that a state¬ 
ment such as “Can you please give me a hand with the yard work?” is really 
a request for assistance (and not my actual hand) is a result of my broader 


82 The notion of the ‘‘normative speech of the Arabs” as an important element of the 
hermeneutic endeavor, one that is central to Ibn Taymiyya, goes at least as far back as the 
tafslr of Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767). Gleave, Islam and Literalism, 84. On Muqatil’s 
tafsir more generally, see Versteegh, Arabic Linguistic Tradition, 11-22. 
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familiarity with the conventions of current-day English speakers. It is this famil¬ 
iarity that allows me to determine successfully that in such a context, “hand” 
means “help.” Absent sufficient familiarity with the larger linguistic convention 
of the relevant speech community, one would have no grounds for selecting 
which of the possible meanings of a word is intended in a given context. 

Yet, in some cases, revelation impinges upon and modifies the previously 
established linguistic convention and related conceptual categories, shifting 
the meanings and implications of existing terms, altering their moral and eth¬ 
ical content (or redefining them altogether), or introducing new terms and 
usages that inaugurate fresh conventions in the language that correspond to 
novel conceptual innovations. 83 This linguistic convention that is proper to rev¬ 
elation is technically known as c urf shar% or the “convention of revelation,” 
and stands beside the general communal convention discussed above. 84 An 
example of this revelational convention (i urf shar'l) is the word salah, which, 
before the advent of revelation, designated any type of supplication but was 
reassigned by the Qur’an to refer specifically to the well-known Muslim ritual 
prayer. Because revelation has impinged upon and modified a previous linguis¬ 
tic convention, we must consider not only the wider context of the pre-existing 
convention that formed the linguistic backdrop of the revealed texts but also 
the larger worldview of revelation, taking into account new meanings, terms, 
and conventions that revelation itself has introduced. Ibn Taymiyya’s key con¬ 
tention, however, remains the same: namely, that in all cases, the meaning of 
revelation can be determined in a self-referentially independent manner, that 
is, on the basis of the texts themselves as interpreted in light of the larger lin¬ 
guistic convention and the specific terminological and conceptual innovations 
inaugurated by revelation. We must therefore judge any putative conclusions of 
abstract reasoning in light of what we have determined revelation, on its own 
terms, to be saying rather than reinterpret revelation to conform to what are 
thought to be the conclusions of independent reason. I speak deliberately here 
of the “putative” conclusions of abstract reasoning and of what are “thought” to 
be the conclusions of independent reason since, for Ibn Taymiyya, pure reason 
( c aql sarih) will never judge to be true any proposition that stands in conflict 
with the texts of the Qur’an or the authenticated Sunna. 


83 The definitive works on this topic remain Toshihiko Izutsu's three masterly studies, Ethico- 
Religious Concepts in the Qur'an, The Structure of Ethical Terms in the Quran, and God and 
Man in the Qur'an. See also Bravmann, Spiritual Background. 

84 For a more detailed discussion of 'urf shar'T, or the “convention of revelation,” see Vis- 
hanoff, Formation, passim ; Gleave, Islam and Literalism, 37-39,176-194, and passim-, and 
Weiss, The Search for God’s Law, 138-143,449. 
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3.1 The Salaf’s Authority in Knowledge and the Understanding 
of Revelation 

Central to Ibn Taymiyya’s worldview is the notion that the Salaf were not only 
the most pious of Muslim generations but also the most knowledgeable and 
possessed of the best and most perfect understanding of the faith, quite apart 
from their exemplary practice thereof. In establishing this view, he appeals, 
inter aha, to a statement by Abd Allah b. Mas'ud, who describes the Com¬ 
panions as “having the purest hearts, possessing the deepest knowledge, and 
exhibiting the least unnatural strain and affectation ( takalluf )” of all Muslim 
generations. 85 Ibn Taymiyya holds these three qualities—purity of heart, clar¬ 
ity and depth of intellect, and, as a natural accompaniment to both, straightfor¬ 
wardness and a lack of affectation—in very high esteem, and, as demonstrated 
in this study, he places them at the center of his entire epistenric system. A 
further statement in deference to the Companions’ perspicacity, paraphrased 
from al-ShafiTs Risdla, declares that the Companions were “superior to us in 
every rational matter, science, and merit and in every means by which knowl¬ 
edge is gained or truth is apprehended; what they opine for us is of greater 
worth than what we opine for ourselves.” 86 Ibn Taymiyya adds to these acco¬ 
lades his own contention that “every person knows that the Companions, the 
Successors, and the Successors of the Successors are the most perfectly gifted 
in intellect of all people.” 87 And it is precisely these first three generations, from 
the Companions to the Successors of the Successors, that Ibn Taymiyya defines 
as the “Salaf” and whose linguistic convention and understanding of the texts 
he takes as uniquely authoritative for all later generations. 

As we saw briefly in chapter 3, Ibn Taymiyya was particularly concerned to 
defend the unique normative status of the Salaf and early authorities in light of 
the later contention that they were content merely to believe in and uphold the 
language of the revealed texts (alfaz al-nusus) while turning away from a deep 
contemplation and profound understanding of their meanings. 88 This assump¬ 
tion about the Salaf and their beliefs eventually led to the assertion that the 
later scholars (the khalaf) had a greater knowledge and deeper understand¬ 
ing of the revealed texts than the Salaf, whose approach—based, allegedly, on 
an unreflective affirmationism devoid of sophistication and nuance—repre- 


85 “abarr hadhihl al-umma quluban wa-a’maquhum 'ilman wa-aqalLuhum takalLufan .” Dar\ 
5:69, lines 13-15. 

86 “innahum fawqanafikulli 'aql wa-'ilm wa-fadl wa-sabab yunalu bihi Him awyudraku bihi 
sawab wa-ra’yuhum land khayr min ra‘yina li-anfusina’’Dar\ 5:73, lines 1-3. 

87 “kullu ahad ya’lamu anna 'uqiil al-sahaba wa-l-tdbCln wa-tabi'iliim akmal 'uqul al-nas.’’ 
Dar‘, 5:72, lines 1-2. 

88 Dar‘, 5:378, lines 6-8. 
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sented merely the “safer” way. 89 Ibn Taymiyya asserts that later thinkers were 
induced to adopt such a position precisely because of their belief that a proper 
understanding of the texts required the extensive use of rationalistic ta’wU (in 
the third, technical sense discussed above), an enterprise of which the authori¬ 
ties of the Salaf were found to be conspicuously innocent. These later thinkers, 
Ibn Taymiyya explains, tended to view the Salaf as being aware that numerous 
words in revelation could carry many different meanings, but, since there was 
a danger of error in assigning one particular meaning to a verse over another, 
they preferred to follow the safer ( aslam ) way by upholding the verbal form 
(, tafz) of the texts while refraining from definitively endorsing any particu¬ 
lar interpretation of their meaning ( ma'na ): in other words, they practiced 
tafwld . 90 Ibn Taymiyya is keen to exonerate the Salaf and the early authorities of 
this charge by demonstrating that they (r) affirmed in a straightforward man¬ 
ner the divine attributes specified in the texts; (2) contemplated and deeply 
understood the full import of these texts; and (3) actively refuted the meth¬ 
ods and the discrete views of the negationists ( nufah ) once these began to 
crop up, 91 demonstrating them to be contrary both to the texts of revelation 
(as authentically understood by the earliest generations) and to the dictates of 
sound reason. Consequently, Ibn Taymiyya considers the way of the Salaf to be 
both the safest (aslam) and the most intellectually rigorous (a c lam wa-ahkam) 
at the same time. 92 

In establishing what he purported to be the early community’s full-fledged 
and consistent afhrmationism, Ibn Taymiyya appeals to a number of early tafslr 


89 This is often expressed in the pithy formula “tarlqat al-khalaf ahkam (or ‘a'Lam’) wa-tarlqat 
al-salaf aslam” (the way of the khalaf is more exact [or "more learned”], and/but the way 
of the Salaf is safer). See Dar’, 5:378, lines 9-10. 

90 Dar’, 5:378, lines 15-18. 

91 All earlier and later (non-Mu‘tazilI) mutakallimun in fact agree that the Companions and 
Salaf performed this function—and were right to do so—in the face of the early sects 
inspired by the likes of Jahm b. Safwan, including the Mu'tazila. An Ash'ari, for instance, 
would hold the same opinion here as Ibn Taymiyya and congratulate the Salaf for honor¬ 
ably discharging such a vital task. But from an Ash'ari perspective, the ta’wil engaged in 
by the later Ash'ari school (that of the so-called muta’akhkhirun) has nothing to do with 
the brazen negationism of the early sectarians. For his part, Ibn Taymiyya insists that early 
negationism and later Ash'arl kalam share, in fact, many of the same operative principles 
and assumptions, just that the Ash'aris do not apply them as broadly as the Mu'tazila, 
who, in turn, do not go quite as far in their negationism as the earlier sectarians or the 
philosophers. 

92 Dar’, 5:378, line 19 to 5:379, line 4. For some examples Ibn Taymiyya gives of how the Salaf 
were aware of and addressed a number of the theological issues raised by later groups, 
albeit with terminology different from the technical language of the later mutakallimun, 
see Dar’, 8:53. 
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works that have the advantage, for him, of being based primarily on the spe¬ 
cific interpretations transmitted from ( ma’thura c an) the Prophet, as well as 
the Companions and Successors—precisely those generations he considered 
uniquely authoritative. 93 Ibn Taymiyya contends that such works of tafslr — 
in addition to other early works of Sunna ( al-kutub al-muscinnafafi al-sunna) 
containing reports from the Prophet, the Companions, and the Successors— 
unambiguously establish the universal affirmationism ( Ithbat ) of the early 
community. 94 In fact, he reports that their affirmationism is established 
through an overwhelming abundance of reports from the tafslr literature and 
from other works that were transmitted in a mutawatir fashion and in which 
one cannot find so much as a “single letter” (harf wahid) that agrees with the 
position of the early negationists. 95 The combination of these reports attests 
to a consensus ( Ljmd’ ) of the Salaf on the necessity of full affirmationism 
with respect to the divine attributes. Furthermore, Ibn Taymiyya contends, the 
Qur’an itself does not contain a single explicit denial of any discrete attribute 
of God. 96 What it does contain are verses denying that God has any likeness 
(mithl ) or equal ( kufu ’), particularly the verses “There is none like unto Him” 97 
and “There is none comparable unto Him.” 98 Yet these verses, Ibn Taymiyya 


93 He mentions specifically the early works of ‘Abd b. Humayd (d. 249/863), al-Husayn 
(“Sunayd”) b. Dawud (d. 226/840 or 841), Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘anI (d. 211/827), and WakT 
b. al-Jarrah (d. 197/812), then the tafsirs of al-Tabari (d. 310/923), Abd al-Rahman b. 
Ibrahim Duhaym (d. 245/859), Ibn Abl Hatim al-RazI (d. 327/938), Ibn al-Mundhir (d. 
ca. 318/930), Abu Bakr Abd al-AzIz (d. 363/974), Ja'far b. Hayyan (Abu al-Shaykh”) al- 
Asbahanl (d. 369/979), and Abu Bakr b. Mardawayhi (d. 410/1020) and similar works sub¬ 
sequent to these, such as the tafsirs of Ahmad b. Hanbal, Ishaq b. Ibrahim b. Rahawayhi 
(d. 238/853), BaqI b. Makhlad (d. 276/889), “and others.” For this list, see Dar’, 2:21, line 10 
to 2:22, line 5. See also Dar‘, 7:108, line 16 to 7:109, line 5 for a much more extensive list, as 
well as Ibn Taymiyya, Muqaddima, 36-37, 51, 62-64. 

94 See Dar’, 2:20 ff. for the explicitly affirmationist statements of numerous early authorities. 
It is on the basis of these and similar statements that Ibn Taymiyya identifies those early 
figures whom he calls to witness in defining the approach of “the Salaf and early authori¬ 
ties” (al-salaf wa-l-a’imma). 

95 See Dar’, 7:108, lines 11-13, where Ibn Taymiyya speaks of “al-tafaslr al-thabita al-mutawa- 
tira ’an al-sahaba wa-l-tabi’ln” and “al-nuqul al-mutawatira al-mustaflda ’an al-sahaba wa- 
l-tabi’ln flghayr al-tafslrl’ 

96 Though he does not say so explicitly in this particular passage, it is clear that Ibn Taymiyya 
means that the Qur’an does not deny that God possesses what he refers to as “attributes 
of perfection” ( sifat al-kamal). It does, however, deny God’s possession of attributes that 
entail deficiency or imperfection, such as the attribute of injustice, which is negated of 
God on several occasions in verses such as Q. Fussilat 41:46: “wa-ma rabbuka bi-zallamin 
lil-’abld" (And your Lord is in no wise unjust to [His] slaves). See additional references at 
p. 36, n. 58 above. 

97 “taysa ka-mithlihi shay’” (Q. al-Shura 42:11). 

98 “wa-lam yakun lahu kufuwan ahad" (Q. al-Ikhlas 112:4). 
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contends, do not deny the very existence of God’s attributes; rather, they deny 
any essential similarity or likeness ( mumathala ) between the attributes of God 
and those of created beings." 


4 Analysis of Terms to Detect and Correct for Semantic Shift 

In chapter 2, we encountered a quotation attributed to Ahmad b. Hanbal 100 to 
the effect that those who proffer abusive interpretations of scripture and false 
religious doctrines “discourse on God and the Book of God with no knowledge 
and speak in vague and ambiguous terms ( yatakaUamuna bi-l-mutashabih min 
al-kaldm), fooling thereby the ignorant among men.” 101 As it turns out, a signif¬ 
icant portion of Ibn Taymiyya’s critique against the philosophers and theolo¬ 
gians (Mu'tazill and later Ash'arl) is directed against their (mis)use of language, 
a task he notes al-Ghazall had undertaken before him. 102 Throughout the Dar‘, 
Ibn Taymiyya consistently inveighs against the use of “vague and ambiguous 
terms” ( atfaz mu/mala mutashabiha) and, as mentioned earlier, goes so far as 
to state that “the majority of disagreements among rational thinkers are due 
to an equivocity of terms” 103 —a state of affairs that results in the untold cor¬ 
ruption ( fasad) of both reason and religion. In fact, he states, every heretical 
innovation ( bid c a ) in belief and every alleged conflict between reason and reve¬ 
lation can essentially be traced back to the use of vague and ambiguous terms, 
terms that carry a range of various meanings and implications that are often 
not fully understood or clearly conceptualized by those employing them. Such 
terms—complete with the implicit meanings and assumptions they carry— 
are accepted because of the truth they contain, but they end up serving as the 
basis for an eventual contradiction with revelation on account of the falsehood 


99 Dar‘, 7:111, lines 2-9. For a more extensive treatment of Ibn Taymiyya’s conception of what 
it means for there to be “nothing like unto God,” see Dar\ 5:83-85. 

100 See pp. 115-116 above. 

101 For the original of this quotation, see, inter alia, Dar‘, 1:221, line 11 to 1:222, line 2. 

102 See, for instance, Dar‘, 6:295, lines 4-5, where he mentions al-Ghazall “and others.” 

103 “akthar ikhtilafai-'uqala’ minjihat ishtirak ai-asma”'Dar\ 1:233, lines 5-6 and 1:299, lines 3- 
4. See also Dar‘, 1:274, line 18 to 1:275, line 3, where Ibn Taymiyya states that authentic 
rational proofs or indicants ( adilla ) can never contradict one another and that later the¬ 
ologians who claim an equivalence, or equipollence, of proofs ( takafu ’ ai-acLilia) or who 
experience perplexity ( hayra ) over an issue do so only because of their faulty reasoning 
and inference ( istidlal )—owing either to their personal inability or to the invalidity of 
their arguments—and that “one of the greatest causes of this is vague terms [that car¬ 
ry] ambiguous meaning” (min a’zam asbab dhalika ai-aijdz al-mujmala ailati tashtabihu 
ma dniha). (See index of Arabic passages for original passage paraphrased here.) 
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they also contain, falsehood that most people are unable to detect because of 
the multi-layered ambiguity inherent in such terms . 104 The trouble, accord¬ 
ing to Ibn Taymiyya, lies in the fact that people adopt such terms wholesale 
without careful analyzing their various meanings, then simply affirm or negate 
the term as such, along with the different meanings and implications attached 
to it, rather than first analyzing the term meticulously—or “critiquing” it, as 
one might say today—then judging the truth or falsehood of each individual 
meaning separately . 105 As a result of this rampant terminological confusion, 
and because revelation is primarily a phenomenon of language (a revealed 
text) and rational discourse itself can only be conducted through the use of lan¬ 
guage, Ibn Taymiyya is of the view that a great many of the philosophical and 
theological issues debated—as well as the (in his view abusive) interpretations 
often given in order to make revelation concord with the putatively rational 
conclusions reached through such debates—can, in fact, be resolved through 
a careful, methodical dissection of both the various terms used in revelation 
and the terms used to express the rational arguments that are allegedly in con¬ 
flict with revelation. Once the various meanings implied in a given term have 
been patiently sifted and the measure of truth or falsehood of each meaning— 
as judged by (sound) reason and (authentic) revelation—has been clarified, 
then the doubts and confusions ( shubuhdt ) surrounding a given question can 
be cleared up, whereupon the alleged conflict between reason and revelation 
is revealed to have been a mere chimera . 106 

But what is the origin of such doubts and confusions (shubuhdt)? Ibn Tay¬ 
miyya explains that the shubuhdt in question most often arise when the experts 
of a given discipline adopt common words as technical terms through which 
they communicate with one another, in the manner of craftsmen who 
use everyday words in a specific technical sense when referring to particu¬ 
lar aspects of their trade. Such terms, Ibn Taymiyya explains, are agreed upon 
through a particular group convention (alfaz, ‘urfiyya ’urfan khassan), though 
what this group means by these terms is different from what the terms are 
understood to mean in the original linguistic convention of the larger speech 
community ( ghayr cil-mafhum minha fiasL al-lugha). As an example, we may 
cite the term jism (“body”), which is used in revelation in accordance with the 
normal linguistic convention in reference to, say, the body of a man or an ani¬ 
mal . 107 The word jism is not used in revelation with reference to God, by way of 


104 See Dar‘, 1:208, line 15 to 1:209, line 2. 

105 See Dar\ 9:152, lines 14-17. 

106 Dar\ 4:227, lines 9-12. 

107 The word jism (pi. ajsam) appears twice in the Qur’an, at Q. al-Baqara 2:247 and <h- 
Munafiqun 63:4. Two other common terms for “body” are also mentioned in the Qur’an: 
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either affirmation or negation, but when the philosophers apply it to God (by 
way of negation), they do so in a manner that departs from the acknowledged 
conventional meaning of the term. That is, they use the word in accordance 
with their particular convention (jurf khdss) that defines “body” as any entity 
of which it is possible to predicate distinct attributes (that is, attributes that 
are distinct from one another and from the essence of the entity in which 
they inhere). For instance, maintaining that God is not a “body” ( jism ) is true 
and valid according to the linguistic convention of the Arabs, since the word 
jism as used in the Qur’an and in Arab linguistic convention has very specific 
meanings, none of which are applicable to God. But when the philosophers 
say that God is not a “jism" and mean this according to their technical use of 
the term (which is wide-ranging and essentially includes any entity of which 
it is possible to predicate attributes or qualities), then negating that God is a 
“jism"—when defined in this manner —indeed leads to a contradiction with rev¬ 
elation. This is so because when the philosophers negate God’s being a “jism" 
they are actually negating a great deal more than what the word as used in the 
Qur’an and according to the linguistic convention of the Arabs actually means. 

Such vague and ambiguous terms, according to Ibn Taymiyya, fall into two 
main categories. The first category includes words that are used both in revela¬ 
tion and in common everyday speech but that the philosophers (and 
mutakallimun) employ in a modified technical sense. This technical usage 
results in ambiguity and confusion ( ishtibdh wa-ijmdl), particularly when a 
direct appeal is made to revelation in support of the philosophical views ex¬ 
pressed by means of the terms in question. This phenomenon is clear from 
the example of the word jism (“body”) above . 108 The second category of vague 
and ambiguous terms consists of words that do not appear in revelation but 
that do exist in the everyday language of the Arabs, albeit, once more, with 
widely shared conventional meanings that are radically at odds with the tech¬ 
nical definitions given to them by later philosophers and theologians. Exam¬ 
ples of such terms include words like tarkib (composition), juz‘ (part), iftiqdr 
(dependence), and sura (image, form). Additional terms Ibn Taymiyya cites in 
this category include much of the basic vocabulary of philosophical discourse: 
jawhar (substance), ‘arad (accident), dhat (essence), sifa (attribute), tahayyuz 
(occupying space), jiha (directionality or spatial location), ‘ ilia (cause), ma’lul 


the word jasad (pi. ajsad) appears four times, at Q. al-A'raf 7:148, TaHd 20:88, al-Anbiya ’ 
21:8, and Sad 38:34, and the word badan (pi. abdan ) appears once, at Q. Yunus 10:92. 

108 Another critical term in which an analogous semantic shift has occurred is the all- 
important word wahid (one), which we investigate in greater detail below (see section 
5, p. 215 ff). 
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(effect), wujub (necessity), imkan (contingency), qidam (eternality), huduth 
(temporal origination), and others . 109 

In addition to the use of vague and ambiguous terms, Ibn Taymiyya also 
notes that confusions can arise from a misconstrual of grammar. Similar to 
the case of lexical items, such grammar-related confusions stem from a fail¬ 
ure to account for the actual manner in which the language is conventionally 
used, as distinguished from the abstract and idealized grammar projected by 
the mind of the professional grammarian. As an example, Ibn Taymiyya cites 
the manner in which many of the rationalists ( nuzzar ) interpret the use of cer¬ 
tain passive participles (ism maful) in Arabic. He says that such thinkers often 
encounter a passive participle and then, by deducing directly from the mor¬ 
phological form (as opposed to the actual usage), claim that there must be an 
agent involved. For instance, they might draw the conclusion that if God is said 
to be “makhsus" (“specified” or “characterized”) by the possession of particular 
attributes, then this must mean that He has a mukhassis (“specifier” or “char- 
acterizer”) external to Himself who conferred these attributes upon Him. Ibn 
Taymiyya, however, argues that in the actual conventional use of the Arabic lan¬ 
guage, certain passive participles have come to be used in a purely intransitive 
sense, meaning (in the case of the word makhsus, for instance) only that the 
thing is qualified by a certain characteristic or attribute, not that the attribute 
in question has been conferred upon it by an external agent (as suggested by 
the passive participle form when considered in the abstract). In actual usage, 
then, the passive participle makhsus is equivalent in meaning to the active par¬ 
ticiple mukhtass, derived from the verb ikhtassa. This verb, derived from the 
same root as makhsus, normally conveys the intransitive/mediopassive sense 
of “to be specified or characterized by,” meaning simply “having or possessing 
the characteristic of” with no implication that the characteristic in question 
has been conferred upon its bearer by an external agent . 110 

Ibn Taymiyya contends that many of the terms used by the rationalists fall 
into the same category as the word makhsus. That is, while such terms may 
be, formally speaking, past participles of transitive verbs, they are nonetheless 
used in a strictly intransitive or mediopassive sense. Technical terms that fall 
into this category include the all-important words mawjud (existent, existing), 
makhsus (specified or characterized [by]), mu’allaf (made up [of], constituted 


109 Dar‘, 1:222, lines 11-15. 

110 Note that Form vm (, ifta'ata ) of this particular verb (“ ikhtassa”) carries the transitive 
meaning of Form 1 as well, as evidenced in a verse such as “wa-Llahu yakhtassu bi- 
rahmatihi manyasha (And God singles out for His mercy whom He will) (Q. al-Baqara 
2:105). 
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[by]), murakkab (composite), and muhaqqaq (realized; real, actual). As a ques¬ 
tion of conventional usage, such terms do not necessarily mean (and, when 
applied to God, definitely do not mean) that an external agent has conferred 
the given quality on the entity characterized by it. However, many people mis¬ 
interpret these and similar terms by construing them strictly on the formal 
basis of their morphological pattern while disregarding their meaning as deter¬ 
mined by their actual usage in the known convention of Arabic speakers. The 
problem, for Ibn Taymiyya, is that such people have interpreted the morpholog¬ 
ical form of the word too “literally,” mistakenly prioritizing abstract linguistic 
forms, and the formal generalizations made about them, over the more rel¬ 
evant criterion of their actual use in the known linguistic convention of the 
relevant speech community . 111 Ibn Taymiyya considers this yet another exam¬ 
ple of the rationalists forcing language into their own intellectual mold and 
grafting the conclusions of their rational speculations onto the pre-existing lin¬ 
guistic convention. Ibn Taymiyya, once again, maintains that due consideration 
of established linguistic norms is likely to clear up the issue under investigation 
and, typically, to undercut the doctrines and assumptions that have come to be 
attached to it through the speculations of the rationalists ( nuzzar ). 


5 A Case Study: The Terms wahid, tawhid, and tarkib 

Ibn Taymiyya discusses at length the specific example of the all-important 
words wahid (one) and tawhid (oneness of God), as well as the related notion 
of tarkib (composition). As we saw in chapter 1, the early Mu'tazila, influenced 
by the Aristotelian distinction between essence and attributes, understood 


in Ibn Taymiyya’s critique of granting automatic precedence to formal grammatical and mor¬ 
phological patterns over actual language use, given that such use does not always conform 
mechanically to the strictures of an idealized system, was advanced in a much more stri¬ 
dent and comprehensive form hy the iconoclastic Zahirl Andalusian grammarian Ibn 
Mada’ al-Qurtubl (d. 592/1196), who, in his relatively short (seventy-page) Kitab al-Radd 
‘ala al-nuhah, written towards the end of his life, calls for a fundamental overhaul of what 
he considered the abstruseness, artificiality, and needless complication of the existing 
linguistic sciences. In a spirit reminiscent of Ibn Taymiyya’s attack on the theoretical con¬ 
structs of many of the theologians, Ibn Mada’ took fellow grammarians to task for their 
preoccupation with abstract notions like grammatical governance ( ‘amal) and analogy 
(qiyas), which needlessly complicated grammar and often had little bearing on the actual 
functioning of the language or its correct use. For a summary presentation, see Versteegh, 
Arabic Linguistic Tradition, 140-152. For more detailed treatments, see Nakamura, "Ibn 
Mada’s Criticism of Arabic Grammarians,” esp. 98-111; Versteegh, “Ibn Mada’ as a Zahirl 
Grammarian,” esp. 216-228; and Suleiman, Arabic Grammatical Tradition, 145-177. 
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oneness—particularly that of God—in much the same way as Aristotle did, 
that is, as perfect simplicity. According to this technical philosophical usage 
( istilah ), that which is truly “one” is that whose essence is completely simple 
( baslt ) and entirely undifferentiated (layu’lamu minku shay' duna shay') and, 
as a consequence, is necessarily devoid of any attributes distinct from essence. 
On this view, if God were to possess attributes, He would no longer be truly 
“one” (in the sense of being perfectly simple and undifferentiated); rather, He 
would be “composite” ( murakkab ), that is, “composed” of His essence and His 
attributes. On this understanding, then, the affirmation of divine attributes— 
even those that seem to be affirmed unambiguously in revelation—would lead 
to a contradiction with the even more fundamental principle, also affirmed 
emphatically by revelation, that God is, first and foremost, one (wahid). Based 
on the premise that affirming the divine attributes would compromise God’s 
oneness, the philosophers and the Mu'tazila presume that if revelation is to 
be deemed consistent (with itself and with reason), it cannot be held to affirm 
both God’s oneness and His possession of myriad attributes, since oneness and 
the possession of attributes are mutually exclusive and therefore contradic¬ 
tory. On the basis of philosophical principles requiring that God be one, in 
addition to the Qur’an’s own emphatic insistence that God is one, the philoso¬ 
phers and the Mu'tazila maintain that the internal and rational consistency of 
revelation can be maintained only if God’s alleged attributes are interpreted 
as metaphorical rather than real, that is, as mere names ( asma ’) that do not 
correspond to any actual extant qualities {sijat) by which the divine essence 
( dhat ) may be said to be qualified. From another angle, they argue that any¬ 
thing that possesses attributes is necessarily a body ( jism ), that all bodies are 
divisible ( munqaslm ), and that anything that is divisible cannot be said to be 
“one.” Here, we find an example of a conclusion (namely, that an entity that 
is truly one cannot be qualified by attributes) that has allegedly been reached 
through reason but that is also asserted to concur with revelation, since rev¬ 
elation also uncompromisingly declares the emphatic oneness of God. This 
declaration of oneness is taken to be more fundamental than revelation’s simul¬ 
taneous apparent affirmation of divine attributes. As a result, these qualities 
are interpreted not as real attributes but as mere names in order to avoid 
the implication that revelation, by affirming attributes of a God who is “one,” 
is both internally inconsistent and in contradiction with the dictates of rea¬ 
son. 

The question of the rational coherence, let alone the necessity, of the view 
that something that is truly one must be perfectly simple—and, therefore, 
devoid of attributes so as not to be “composite”—is taken up at length in 
the next chapter, in which we examine fbn Taymiyya’s rational critique of the 
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philosophers’ ontology and epistemology. Here, we explore the linguistic side 
of Ibn Taymiyya’s endeavor, in which he is concerned to determine whether, 
from a purely linguistic point of view, it is plausible to identify revelation’s insis¬ 
tent affirmation of God’s oneness with the philosophers’ and the Mu'tazila’s 
notion of oneness as pure simplicity devoid of any positive attributes (such as 
those predicated of God in revelation). Presumably, a Mu'tazill would argue 
for the validity of this identihcation on the basis that if reason has discovered 
that “one” means “simple” and if God and His revelation are rationally coher¬ 
ent and not absurd or nonsensical, then Qur’anic statements to the effect that 
God is one must be meant as a declaration of His perfect simplicity and His 
concomitant lack of real attributes. Ibn Taymiyya, by contrast, maintains that 
revelation can reasonably be interpreted to mean only what the Prophet and 
his Companions can plausibly be held to have understood from its wording, as 
received and comprehended in the context of their own linguistic milieu and 
thought world. For Ibn Taymiyya, then, the first question—prior to any rational 
investigation or critique of the philosophers’ notion of oneness—is to identify 
what the word “one” meant in the linguistic convention ( c urf) of the Prophet 
and his Companions and, therefore, what the assertion of God’s oneness in the 
Qur’an must have meant to them, as a function both of their existing linguis¬ 
tic convention and of the theology and overall worldview of the Qur’an as it 
impinged upon and modified that convention. 

Starting with the linguistic meaning of “one” (wahid), Ibn Taymiyya asserts 
that this word in the Arabic language (and in all languages, he avers 112 ), as deter¬ 
mined by its actual use among the language’s speakers, is only found to apply to 
that which, in the terminology of the philosophers and the Mu'tazila, is consid¬ 
ered “divisible” and a “body”—in other words, to an entity qualified by particu¬ 
lar attributes. He remarks that Arabic speakers speak of “one man” (as opposed 
to two men or three men), where the one man in question is a bodily entity 
with various attributes, is divisible (that is, his limbs can be severed and sepa¬ 
rated from him), and so forth. The Arabic word “one” in “one man,” therefore, 
simply signifies a lack of plurality of entities (in this case, men), not the lack of 
qualities or attributes proper to and inseparable from the (one) entity itself. To 


112 Despite his strong “empiricism” and the importance he gives to the specific contextual¬ 
ized use of a particular language (in this case Arabic), Ibn Taymiyya nevertheless hints at 
the existence of universally shared notions and conceptions that are the same for all indi¬ 
viduals in all cultures, irrespective of the specific languages in which they are expressed. 
In fact, in another place in the Dar\ he speaks specifically of “the meaning that does not 
change according to the difference in languages” (at-ma ria atlacLkllayakhtalifu bi-ikhtilaf 
al-lughat). Dar‘, 5:325, line 18. 
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be “one” in the conventional use of the Arabic language thus simply means to be 
a single instantiated particular entity (rather than a plurality of entities), one 
that is necessarily and inescapably qualified by whatever range of attributes 
are inherent to the species or class to which the entity in question belongs. Ibn 
Taymiyya also calls to witness a number of Qur’anic verses in which the word 
“one” is used to refer to a single, whole entity invariably qualified by attributes 
of some sort or another . 113 in no circumstance, he argues, is the term “one” in 
Arabic found to have been used by its speakers in the idiosyncratic and highly 
restricted technical sense of the philosophers and the Mu'tazila. In fact, such a 
usage would have been quite impossible since the distinction between essence 
and attributes that it presupposes was unknown to the Arabs and formed no 
part of their intellectual framework . 114 And yet, God spoke to the Arabs in their 
language, in terms that they could only have understood as a function of their 
native frame of reference. 

Beyond this, Ibn Taymiyya contends that what the philosophers refer to as 
“one” in their technical discourse—namely, a perfectly simple essence unqual¬ 
ified by any attributes whatsoever—is a notion of which most people have no 
conception 115 and of whose existence they have neither theoretical knowledge 
(film) nor practical experience ( khlbra ) such that their conventional language 
should contain a word to express it. ft goes without saying, he maintains, that 
a term that is widely shared ( mashhur) among people and used by both the 
general population ( al-’amma ) and the specialists of a particular discipline ( al- 
khassa) cannot legitimately be construed to carry a meaning only conceived 
by and known among the specialist few . 116 In other words, since language is 
shared by all members of the speech community equally, it must be assumed 
to presuppose the conceptions ( tasawwurat ) that are common to all and not 
those of a philosophical elite or any other group of specialists. (This is particu¬ 
larly true of the language of revelation since revelation is explicitly addressed 
to all people equally.) Moreover, Ibn Taymiyya contends, people know by the 
light of their natural, inborn faculty of reasoning that the entity the philoso¬ 
phers call “one” (namely, an entity devoid of any attributes whatsoever) could 
only be conceived of theoretically in the mind but could not exist as such in 


113 These verses are Q. al-Baqara 2:266; al-Nisa‘ 4:11; al-Tawba 9:6; Yusuf 12:36,12:41; al-Kahf 
18:22, 18:26, 18:32,18:49,18:110; al-Qasas 28:26, 28:27; al-Jinn 72:18, 72:22; al-Muddaththir 
74:11; and al-Ikhlas 112:4. (Dar‘, 7:115-116). 

114 For an exhaustive treatment of Ibn Taymiyya’s critique of the philosophers’ theory of 
essences, see Hallaq, Greek Logicians, esp. at xiv-xxvii. 

115 “laysa huwa shay’anya'qiluhu al-nas."Dar’, 7:116, line 14 (and lines 12-15 f° r general point). 

116 “al-lafz al-mashhur bayna al-khass wa-l-'amm layakunu musammahu minima layata- 
sawwaruhu ilia al-khassa.’’ Dar\ 7:120, lines 17-18. Also Dar‘, 7:118, lines 8-9 and similar 
at 7:120, lines 3-6. 
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external reality. 117 And even if, for the sake of argument, one allowed for the 
existence or the possibility of the existence of such an entity in external reality, 
one would still have to substantiate that such an entity is properly designated 
by the term “one” (wahid) in the known linguistic convention of the seventh- 
century Arabs to whom the oneness of God in the Qur’an was initially pro¬ 
claimed. Since, however, the word wahid in actual Arabic usage is known to 
connote nothing of the specialized technical meaning of “one” as used by the 
philosophers and Mu'tazili theologians, one cannot legitimately appeal to such 
verses as Q. al-Baqara 2:163: “And your God is one God” ( wa-ildhukum ildhun 
wahid) or Q. al-Ikhlds 112:1: “Say, ‘He is God, [who is] One’” (qul huwa Llahu 
ahad) as textual support for the denial of the divine attributes. Ibn Taymiyya 
concludes that projecting the later technical, philosophical meaning of the 
word “one” onto terms like wahid or ahad as they are used in revelation con¬ 
stitutes not only a falsification of (firya ‘aid) the revealed texts and reason but 
also a distortion and disruption of the manner in which language itself func¬ 
tions as a tool for the communication of meaning among its speakers on the 
basis of a necessarily transparent and commonly shared linguistic habitus. 118 
Indeed, as the Qur’an itself informs us, “Never did We send a messenger except 
[that he spoke] in the language of his people, that he might explain to them 
clearly.” 119 

Such, then, is the case of the usage of the term “one” in the common speech 
of the Arabs to whom the Qur’an was initially revealed. But what of the partic¬ 
ular use, if any, of the word “one” as employed by revelation specifically in rela¬ 
tion to God? The oneness of God (tawhid) affirmed in the Qur’an, Ibn Taymiyya 
explains, entails not simply the affirmation that God is numerically singular 
(that is, that there is only one God and no others) but, more specifically, the 
affirmation of the exclusive divinity (ildhiyya) of God and God alone, in other 
words, that there is no other god (ildh) rightfully deserving of worship save the 
one true God. To put it differently, the point of the Qur’an’s insistence on tawhid 
is to assert not merely that God is one but that He is one God. Ibn Taymiyya cites 
a hadith and a number of Qur’anic verses to support this conception of what it 
means to declare that God is one. 120 This understanding stands in contrast to 
the definition that many mutakallimun give of the word tawhid when they de¬ 
fine it as consisting (merely) of God’s oneness in His essence, whereby He has 
no part (juz 1 ) or counterpart ( qasim ); His oneness in His attributes, wherein He 


117 “bal'uqul al-nas wa-fitaruhum majbula 'ala inkarihi wa-najyihi.”Dar‘, 7:116, line 15. 

118 Dar‘, 7:120, lines 7-8. 

119 “wa-ma arsalna min rasulin ilia bi-lisani qawmihi li-yubayyina lahum” (Q. Ibrahim 14:4). 

120 These verses are Q. al-Baqara 2:163; al-Nahl 16:36,16:51; al-Isra‘ 17:46; al-Mu‘minun 23:117; al- 
Saffat 37:35-36; Sad 38:5; al-Zumar 39:45; al-Zukhruf 43:45; and al-Mumtahana 60:4. (Dar‘, 
1:224-225). 
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has no like ( shablh ); and His oneness in His actions, in which He has no part¬ 
ner or co-sharer (shank). Yet this tripartite division of tawhld into oneness of 
essence, of attributes, and of acts only partly overlaps with the tawhld affirmed 
by revelation, which includes, as we have seen, the explicit affirmation, in word 
and in deed, of God’s singular divinity (uLuhiyya) and His unique right to be wor¬ 
shipped. 121 In this manner, Ibn Taymiyya concludes, the later mutakallimun fail 
to include in the nominatum (; musamma ) of the word tawhld this aspect of di¬ 
vinity and rightful worship that is essential to it while smuggling into it a range 
of other meanings (based on the private and idiosyncratic technical usage of 
the philosophers) that entail a contradiction of the plain sense of revelation 
through a negation of the divine attributes unambiguously affirmed therein. 

We have seen in the preceding two paragraphs that the Qur’an uses the terms 
wahid and tawhld, with respect to God, both in terms of a common everyday 
meaning (namely, that there is only one entity who is God and not several) and 
in terms of a novel meaning introduced by revelation (namely, that this numer¬ 
ically singular God is alone deserving of worship). A problem arises, however, 
when a word is used in a technical sense by a particular group and infused with 
meanings not originally part of the semantic field assigned to it by its original 
users. As we have seen above, Ibn Taymiyya concedes that when the philoso¬ 
phers and Mu'tazila affirm that God has “no parts, no counterpart, and no like,” 
this is a true statement that indeed conveys a (rationally and scripturally) valid 
meaning, namely, the impossibility that God should separate into parts (yata- 
farraq), degenerate (yafsud), or disintegrate (yastahll). This is so because God 
is both “ahad" (singularly and emphatically one) and “samad" (which means, 
for physical objects, that which is solid and has no hollow center, but which 
also carries the abstract meaning of a “master or lord whose sovereignty and 
power are complete and perfect” 122 ). Yet the philosophers and the Mu'tazila 
superimpose upon this correct meaning a negation of God’s being above His 
creation (‘ uiuwwuhu i aid khalqihi) and His being distinct and separate from it 
(mubdyana). And they deny other such attributes on the grounds that affirming 
them would entail that God is composite ( mumkkab ) and therefore divisible 
(.munqasim ), rendering Him in this manner “like” (, mithl ) or “similar to” ( shablh 
bi) created things. In response, Ibn Taymiyya insists that those knowledgeable 
of the Arabic language and the context of revelation know that such mean¬ 
ings are simply not signified by the terms “composition” (tarklb), “divisibility” 


121 On this theme, see Hoover, Ibn Taymiyya's Theodicy, 26-29 (“The Centrality of Worship¬ 
ping God Alone”) and Hoover, 120-122 (“Lordship and Divinity”). See also Hoover, "Hanbali 
Theology,” 634-635. For Ibn Taymiyya’s theology more generally, see “Tawhld al-uluhiyya” 
(vol. 1 of mf ) and “Tawhld al-rububiyya” (vol. 2 of mf). 

122 “al-sayyid alladhi kamula su’daduhu.” Dar‘, 1:228, line 6. 
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(inqlsdm ), or “likeness”/“similarity” (tamthUltashblh) in the commonly under¬ 
stood Arabic language in which the Qur’an was revealed. 

As for the precarious term tarklb (composition), Ibn Taymiyya cites several 
common everyday meanings of this word, including (1) that which has been 
put together or assembled by something else ( ma rakkabahu ghayruhu), (2) 
that which was disaggregated and subsequently came together (ma kana muf- 
tariqan fa-ijtama‘a), and (3) that which can be dissevered or taken apart (ma 
yumkinu tafrlq ba‘dihi ‘an ba‘d ), 123 such as a man, an animal, or a plant. 124 Now, 
it is doubtless true, according to Ibn Taymiyya, that God is not composite in 
any of these commonly understood senses. The philosophers (and particularly 
Ibn Sina), however, have adopted the word “composition” (tarklb) as a technical 
term and endowed it with a number of meanings additional to its original con¬ 
notations, among which is the notion that God must be devoid of all attributes 
so as not to be “composed” of His essence ( dhat ) and His would-be attributes 
(sifat ). 125 This conclusion is based on the premise that “every composite entity 
(kullu murakkab) is dependent on (muftaqir ila) its parts (ajzdlhi)" or, alterna¬ 
tively, dependent on “other than itself” (ghayrihi) —on the assumption that a 
thing’s constituent parts are “other than” the thing itself taken as a compos¬ 
ite whole. 126 On this understanding, God’s would-be attributes are taken to be 
“parts” (ajza’) that are “other than” (ghayr) God Himself and upon which He 
would be “dependent” (muftaqir) if He were indeed to possess such attributes. 
Thus, not only would the possession of attributes make God “composite” and 
therefore not “one” (in the specialized philosophical sense of perfectly simple), 
but His alleged “dependence” on “other than” Himself would negate His perfec¬ 
tion and divine self-sufficiency as well. 

In this manner, Ibn Taymiyya remarks, the philosophers have negated God’s 
ontological reality (haqlqa) and attributes (sifat) in the belief that, by doing 
so, they were preserving the oneness ( tawhld) of His essence (dhat ). 127 Yet in 
reality, Ibn Taymiyya insists, the distinction between essence and attributes is 
a purely mental one since the various attributes of a given entity can only be 
separated by the mind for the purpose of rational analysis but can never exist as 
such—that is, separate from essence—in the outside world. 128 In external real- 


123 In another place, Ibn Taymiyya uses the words “that whose parts can be separated” (ma 
yaqbalu tafrlq ajzd’ihi). Dar’, 3:16, lines 3-4. 

124 Dar’, 1:280, lines 14-18. Also Dar’, 3:16, lines 3-4. 

125 For a list of the five technical usages that the philosophers added to the original nomina- 
tum (musamma) of the word tarklb, see Dar’, 3:389, line 5 to 3:390, line 3. Also Dar’, 5:142, 
lines 1-9. 

126 Dar', 3:16, lines 1-2. 

127 Dar’, 5:141, lines 17-18. 

128 And it is only in this notional sense that one may legitimately describe an attribute as 
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ity, there can exist only the thing’s essence as qualified by the various attributes 
and properties concomitant to it. 129 In short, according to Ibn Taymiyya, while 
the mind may make a Logical distinction between essence and attributes, the 
ontological reality of any existent entity necessarily comprises both its essence 
and its concomitant attributes as one (ontologically) inseparable and indivis¬ 
ible whole. On this analysis, then, the philosophical maxim that “every com¬ 
posite entity is dependent on what is other than it since it is dependent on 
its part(s)” 130 can, once the rational meanings have been stripped from the 
technical jargon of the philosophers, be translated as “any entity qualified by 
a necessary attribute concomitant to it can only exist along with its necessary 
attribute.” 131 And this meaning, Ibn Taymiyya asserts, is true (in fact, it is tauto¬ 
logical) and conforms both with a sound rational analysis of the issue and with 
the numerous scriptural dicta that unambiguously affirm specific attributes 
of God—quite in spite of the fact that the philosophers have chosen to refer 
to the inseparable attributes of an entity as “parts of” or as “other than” the 
entity itself, or to describe the ontological concomitance ( istilzam , taldzum) 
between the entity’s essence and its attributes as the “dependence” ( iftiqdr) of 
the former upon the latter, or to refer to an entity’s being qualified by necessary 
attributes concomitant to it as a form of “composition” ( tarklb ). Ibn Taymiyya’s 
point is that if these are the specialized, technical meanings the philosophers 
have given to the common terms “part,” “other,” “dependence,” and “composi¬ 
tion,” then there is no rational or scriptural reason to deny the statement that 
God is “composed” (of His essence and attributes) and therefore “dependent” 
on “parts” that are “other than” He on this interpretation of the terms—quite 
apart from the fact that such idiosyncratic meanings fly in the face of what 
these words mean in the widely shared convention of Arabic speakers 132 and 
are therefore likely to be misleading and to give rise to numerous confusions 
and errors on the level of both rational analysis and scriptural interpretation. 


being “other than” the entity as a whole or, indeed, “other than”—in the sense of distinct 
from—any of the entity's other discrete attributes. See Dar\ 1:281, lines 6-17. 

129 “laysatlahu haqiqaghayral-dhat al-mawsufa [bi-sifatiha al-lazima laha\.”Dar\ 1:281, line 7 
and Dar‘, 3:16-17, passim. 

130 “kullu murakkab mujiaqir ila ghayrihi li-iftiqarihi ilajuz’ihi." Dar\ 3:12, lines 10-11. For Ibn 
Taymiyya’s discussion of the word ghayr, see Dar’, 1:281 and 3:16-17. 

131 “al-mawsuf bi-sifa lazima lahu layakunu mawjudan bi-dun sifatihi al-lazima lahu." Dar‘, 
3:16, lines 11-12. 

132 Ibn Taymiyya explicitly states that “referring to this meaning as ‘composition’ is a con¬ 
vention that they [the philosophers] have established (wad'wada'uhu) and that does not 
conform to the (conventional) language of the Arabs or to the language of any other com¬ 
munity (laysa muwafiqan li-lughat al-'Arab wa-la lughat ahad min al-umam)."Dar\ 1:281, 
lines 2-3. 
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Ultimately, a given question must be decided on the basis of a sound rational 
analysis and a sound scriptural exegesis once the terms of the discussion have 
been carefully analyzed and their various meanings separated, fully clarified, 
and individually judged for their scriptural, as well as their rational, integrity. 

We have seen above the example of a term used in revelation, wahid, and a 
closely related term not used in revelation, tarklb, both of which underwent 
a significant semantic shift by being infused with unprecedented meanings 
reflecting a novel conceptual framework alien to the intellectual and linguistic 
habits of the early Muslims. 133 This novel conceptual and linguistic schema was 
then read back into revelation by later philosophers and theologians such that 
the uncontroversial statement “God is one and incomposite”—understood in 
accord with the original convention as carrying the (scripturally affirmed and 
rationally coherent) meaning that there exists only one single entity who is 
God and who alone deserves to be worshipped and who neither was assembled 
nor is subject to disaggregation—was now taken to carry the (scripturally inde¬ 
fensible and rationally incoherent) meaning that God, who is perfectly simple, 
is absolute or unconditioned being (wujud mutlaq) possessing no attributes 
whatsoever. That such a notion of “God” is radically at odds with the plain 
sense of scripture (understood according to the linguistic convention of its 
original recipients) is beyond question for fbn Taymiyya since, at the time of 
revelation, the words wahid (one), murakkab (composite), and related terms 
carried none of the highly specialized meanings invested in them by later 
philosophers attempting to express the assumptions and entailments of a for¬ 
eign Weltanschauung in the Arabic language. 134 But fbn Taymiyya goes beyond 
asserting the mere scriptural incompatibility of such a notion of God, argu¬ 
ing that it is rationally indefensible as well since “unconditioned being” and 
“unconditioned essence” not qualified by any attributes whatsoever are, he 
insists, purely logical constructs that can exist only in the mind. 135 The crucial 
lesson to be drawn here, for fbn Taymiyya, is that a statement such as “God is 
one and incomposite” cannot be responsibly affirmed or negated categorically 
until all its constituent terms have been carefully dissected, whereupon one 


133 Indeed, the reader will note that, for Ibn Taymiyya, the all-important Qur’anic term ta'wU 
has itself suffered a similar fate, as detailed above in section 1, pp. 184-185. 

134 See von Weizsacker, “Uber Sprachrelativismus” for an insightful treatment of the manner 
in which the modes of thought in the major world cultures (including the Islamic and 
the European) are, to a considerable extent, bound to and determined by the specificities 
of those cultures' regnant languages—what the author refers to as the "Sprachbezogen- 
heit der Denksysteme der groken Kulturen” (the language-boundedness of the thought 
systems of the major cultures). 

135 This topic is taken up in greater detail in the following chapter. 
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should then proceed to affirm and deny the individual meanings thus identified 
irrespective of the terms used to express them, for “rational inquiry is con¬ 
cerned with meanings (ma'am), not [the] mere technical terms (istilahat)[by 
which they are expressed].” 136 


We began this chapter with a Qur’anic verse that states, “Never did We send a 
messenger except [that he spoke] in the language of his people, that he might 
explain to them clearly (li-yubayyina lahum )." 137 In a sense, this chapter— 
and indeed Ibn Taymiyya’s entire linguistic philosophy and hermeneutical 
approach—can be seen as a commentary on and an elaboration of this and 
similar verses. The fundamental fact of revelation is that it consists of a com¬ 
munique from God on high to His human creatures here on earth. The mes¬ 
sage is vital, the communication essential, and the stakes for human welfare in 
this world and the next exceedingly high. If men are to be imparted the truth 
about themselves and their Creator and are to be held morally accountable 
for this truth in an eternal hereafter, then certainly, Ibn Taymiyya reasons, God 
would not fail to communicate to them with utmost clarity and determinacy 
the content of those beliefs and actions for which they will be held eternally 
responsible. I pair the terms “clarity” and “determinacy” here deliberately, for 
Ibn Taymiyya takes it as axiomatic that there is a strong correlation—or, as 
he might say, a “ talazum ,” or mutual implication—between clarity, on the one 
hand, and a determinacy approaching univocity (particularly in broad theo¬ 
logical matters), on the other. For Ibn Taymiyya, effective communication is 
that which leaves the recipient with no doubt regarding the content of the mis¬ 
sive and the intentions of the dispatcher. A highly indeterminate text open to 
a multitude of contradictory readings 138 would represent, for Ibn Taymiyya, a 
consummate failure in effective communication, as it would leave each reader 
to foist his own subjective opinions onto an essentially meaningless concate¬ 
nation of ambivalent vocables. A text that can mean anything means, in fact, 
nothing. 


136 “ wa-l-nazar al-’aqti innama yakunu fl al-ma’am la fi mujarrad al-istilahat .” Dar’, 10:239, 
line 17. See similar at Dar\ 1:282, lines 15-16; 1:296, lines 8-10; 1:299, lines 1-5; 3:237, lines 15- 
16; and 9:291, line 17. 

137 Q. Ibrah im 14:4. 

138 I say specifically “contradictory readings” since Ibn Taymiyya does allow that the words 
and verses of revelation can, to a limited degree, legitimately carry several meanings, hut 
these, he insists, are always complementary—highlighting various aspects of one and the 
same reality—rather than contradictory. For a more detailed analysis, see Saleh, “Radical 
Hermeneutics,” 131-136. 
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Working from the premise that revelation is preeminently clear and intel¬ 
ligible, Ibn Taymiyya elaborates a thoroughly language-based hermeneutic 
that views the collective repository of revealed texts as fully independent and 
self-sufficient in their conveyance of a unified, coherent, and comprehensi¬ 
ble worldview and theology. The transparency and self-sufficiency of the texts 
relieve the exegete of any need to rely on extra-textual sources in order to 
comprehend revelation, particularly the notoriously contentious and parochial 
“rational conclusions” (i aqliyydt ) of the divers schools of philosophy and spec¬ 
ulative theology. Ibn Taymiyya’s interpretive method, as we have seen, builds 
on a larger linguistic epistemology that posits that the meaning of any linguis¬ 
tic utterance is solely determinable through a careful consideration of context, 
judged against the backdrop of the known linguistic conventions of the speech 
community to which the language is directed. Context and convention work 
together to isolate, usually in a definitive manner, which of the various mean¬ 
ings signified by a given word is meant in any given instance. Ibn Taymiyya’s 
insistence on the inherent and hence inescapable contextuality of all linguistic 
utterances (revelation or otherwise) renders redundant the traditional distinc¬ 
tion between putatively “literal” (haqlqa) and “figurative” ( majaz ) meanings 
presupposed by the kind of “third-wave” ta’wll beloved of the philosophers 
and theologians but that Ibn Taymiyya insists was vehemently rejected by the 
Salaf. If the apparent sense ( zahir) of any utterance is determined strictly as 
a function of context, then there can never be any need to deflect a word 
from its supposed primary meaning to a would-be secondary, “non-literal” one. 
Given the central importance Ibn Taymiyya accords to context, I have quali¬ 
fied his hermeneutics as a kind of “contextual ta’wll’,’ an appellation he would 
no doubt accept insofar as “ta’wll" here is taken strictly in its original sense of 
“tafslr al-ma c nd,’’ or the explication of the straightforward lexical meaning of an 
utterance-in-context. 

Yet if we are to judge what a particular word must mean in a given con¬ 
text, we can only do so if we are thoroughly familiar with the wider linguistic 
conventions of our speech community, which dictate that a given word con¬ 
ventionally carries such-and-such a meaning when used in such-and-such a 
context. Absent this experiential familiarity with the discrete conventions of 
a defined linguistic community, we would have no basis on which to pass an 
accurate judgement on the contextualized meaning of an utterance. Given that 
the Qur’an was revealed to the Prophet Muhammad and his Companions in the 
seventh-century classical Arabic familiar to them, it is, naturally, their linguis¬ 
tic convention (and related conceptual framework) that must be considered 
the final determinant of what revelation meant to them. And what revelation 
meant to them is, for Ibn Taymiyya, what revelation means, period. To enter- 
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tain the possibility that revelation could have a “real” meaning at odds with 
the understanding of the Salaf—only to be uncovered generations later via 
the idiosyncratic conventions of a foreign society whose vocabulary, assump¬ 
tions, and intellectual habits are other than those presupposed by the Qur’an— 
would not only amount to a fatal belying of the Qur’an’s own self-proclaimed 
clarity but also entail the categorical negation of the very essence of language 
and the design and function of linguistic communication, be it divine or oth¬ 
erwise. 139 

As the investigation we have conducted in this chapter makes clear, Ibn 
Taymiyya seeks to effect a shift away from a hermeneutic that prioritizes ab¬ 
stract speculation (and that endeavors to fit revelation into the mold of a preset 
worldview allegedly derived on the basis of pure reason) towards a hermeneu¬ 
tic that is thoroughly grounded in language and in which the revealed texts 
are fully self-sufficient in their conveyance of theological and other truths to 
mankind. In the next chapter, we turn our attention to how Ibn Taymiyya 
deconstructs the basic assumptions of philosophy in order to reestablish the 
connection—and the harmony—between authentic revelation (naql sahlh) 
and his reconstructed notion of pure reason (i ciqlsanh ). 


139 Once again, this should not be taken to mean that Ibn Taymiyya necessarily rejects the 
prerogative of later generations to entertain their own personal or collective insights 
regarding the revealed texts, provided these insights are complementary to, and never in 
contradiction with, the meanings we can determine to have been understood by the Salaf. 
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Sank al-Ma c qul, or What Is Reason? 


Every time a man comes to us more disputatious than another, shall we 
abandon what Gabriel has brought to Muhammad (peace be upon him) 
on account of such man’s controversy? 

MALIK B. ANAS 1 


For Ibn Taymiyya, the question of the alleged conflict between reason and 
revelation in medieval Islam, as we have seen, boils down most crucially to 
a question of how to understand the revealed texts that concern the divine 
attributes. In the last chapter, we explored Ibn Taymiyya’s approach to language 
and textual interpretation in order to uncover his methodology for determin¬ 
ing precisely what it is that revelation says. Here, we explore the main elements 
of Ibn Taymiyya’s ontology and epistemology, both of which are central in his 
bid to demonstrate that it is possible to maintain a plain-sense understand¬ 
ing of scripture—in accord with what he claims to be the universal practice 
of the Salaf—without running the risk of rational contradictions or falling into 
assimilationism ( tashblh ) of the type that would compromise God’s majesty, 
uniqueness, and utter dissimilarity to all created things. In the current chapter, 
we examine Ibn Taymiyya’s principal ontological and epistemological views. In 
the final chapter, we then present and evaluate his use of the various tools he 
has developed to resolve, once and for all, the centuries-long conflict between 
reason and revelation that constitutes the subject of the Dar‘ ta'arud. 

In a relatively brief passage in volume 7 of the Dar ’, 2 Ibn Taymiyya outlines, 
in an uncharacteristically explicit and theoretical fashion, the main compo¬ 
nents of a comprehensive epistemological system in which he identifies three 
fundamental sources of knowledge: (1) sensation (hiss), which comprises both 
an outer ( zakir) and an inner (batiri) dimension; (2) reason ( c aql), specifi¬ 
cally the processes of discursive reasoning and rational inference (al-L'tibdr 


1 “a-wa-kullama ja’ana rajuL ajdal min rajui tarakna ma ja’a bihi Jibrll ila Muhammad (saLla 
Allahu ‘alayhi wa-sallam) li-jadal hadha?" Cited at Dar‘, 1:191, lines 2-3. 

2 Dar‘, 7:324, lines 8-17. 
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bi-l-nazarwa-l-qiycis) through which the particular knowledge provided by the 
senses is universalized; and (3) transmitted reports ( khabar ), 3 which include 
but are not limited to the texts of revelation. In the following pages, I unpack 
this passage by providing a detailed description of each individual source of 
knowledge as it is presented in the Dar\ along with the various principles 
underlying its proper function and use. I then examine the twin principles 
that Ibn Taymiyya posits as underlying and grounding these various sources of 
knowledge, namely, the notion of the original normative disposition, or fitra, 
and a substantially expanded application of the mechanism of recurrent mass 
transmission, or tawatur. 

Before delving into Ibn Taymiyya’s views on reason and the acquisition of 
knowledge (that is, his epistemology), we must first explore his understand¬ 
ing of ontology. Ontology and epistemology lend themselves to a joint treat¬ 
ment since knowledge (a question of epistemology) is, for Ibn Taymiyya, first 
and foremost a question of knowing what exists (a question of ontology)— 
specifically, knowing what entities or kinds of entities enjoy substantive, extra¬ 
mental existence in the external world ( ft al-kharij ). 4 Furthermore, Ibn Tay¬ 
miyya’s critique of the ontology espoused by the philosophers and, he charges, 
many of the mutakallimun is central to his project in the Dar‘ ta’arud. and 
other works 5 and must, therefore, be adequately accounted for if we are fully to 
appreciate his attempted deconstruction and reconstruction of reason proper. 
That is, Ibn Taymiyya is concerned not only to critique the philosophers’ mis¬ 
handling of reason but also, more fundamentally, to question their assump¬ 
tions concerning the very nature of reality itself, that reality about which they 
purport to be reasoning. Finally, since a major pillar of Ibn Taymiyya’s project 
rests on his contention that the philosophers are the victims of massive confu¬ 
sion regarding what exists “out there” in extra-mental reality versus what exists 
only in the mind, we must treat considerations of ontology and epistemology 
in tandem if an accurate understanding of Ibn Taymiyya’s fundamentally epis¬ 
temological project—namely, that of resolving the alleged conflict between 
reason and revelation—is to be possible. Once we have probed Ibn Taymiyya’s 
understanding of what reality consists of, we will be in a position to account for 


3 The standard Arabic term used in this context is the (singular) word khabar (pi. akhbar), used 
generically in reference to transmitted reports as a class. It is for this reason that I render sin¬ 
gular “khabar" as "reports” or “transmitted reports” (in the plural). 

4 See, for example, Dar’, 6:98, line 4, where we read, “wa-laysa al-maqsud al-awwal bi-l- ‘ilm ilia 
’ilm ma huwa thabitfial-kharij" 

5 Most notably his Kitab al-Radd ‘ala al-mantiqiyyin, the strictly logical portions of which al- 
Suyutl (in his Jahd al-qariha) extracted from the metaphysical discussions. (See remarks in 
Hallaq, Greek Logicians, liii-lv.) 
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his views on the various ways in which we gain knowledge of that reality. We 
shall then be poised to consider, in the concluding chapter, how Ibn Taymiyya 
marshals the various elements of his ontological and epistemological, as well as 
his linguistic, reforms to dissolve certain key elements of philosophical thought 
that he holds to be both rationally indefensible and, at the same time, primarily 
responsible for the alleged contradictions between reason and revelation that 
he set himself the task of refuting. 


1 What Exists? Ibn Taymiyya’s Account of Reality 

A recurrent theme that Ibn Taymiyya stresses in many of his writings is the 
necessity of differentiating sharply between that which has purely mental 
existence (such as universal concepts and notions existing in the mind) and 
that which exists “out there” in external reality ( ft al-kharij ). 6 Ibn Taymiyya 
often denotes this distinction with an alliterative pair of terms whereby men¬ 
tal notions are said to exist fial-adhhan (lit. “in [our] minds”), while externally 
existent entities are said to exist fial-a‘ydn (lit. “among/as [extra-mental] enti¬ 
ties”), 7 that is, as independent, externally existent particulars. 8 The various 
notions that exist in the mind are said to be “ma c qul" (mental, notional, log¬ 
ical), while that which exists in the extra-mental world is, for Ibn Taymiyya, 
invariably “maksus” (perceptible, empirical). It is critical to grasp that, in Ibn 
Taymiyya’s schema, ma'qul (mental/notional) and maksus (perceptible/ 
empirical) are mutually exclusive and logically exhaustive categories. Thus, 
something exists either as a concept in the mind (like universals or abstract 
numbers) or as a perceptible entity in the external world ( c ayn maksus ft al- 
kharij ) 9 —only one or the other and never both. In Ibn Taymiyya’s words, “We 
know of necessity that there is (in existence) only that which exists in and of 
itself [i.e., independently in the external world] or that which is conceptual- 


6 On mental concepts inhering only in the mind and being devoid of any external existence 
independent of their particulars, see Hallaq, Greek Logicians, xxix. 

7 See, e.g., Dar‘, 6:no, lines 9-10 (which is only one of many similar passages). 

8 Ibn Taymiyya also refers to this with the typical phrase “a'ydn qa’ima bi-anfusiha .” See, e.g., 
Dar‘, 5:387, line 12, among others. 

9 On the distinction between external and mental existence—that is, between what exists fi 
al-a'yan and what exists fial-adhhan —see, e.g., Dar\ 5:174, lines 11-16, where Ibn Taymiyya 
critiques the philosophers for positing, alongside perceptible bodies ( ajsam mahsusa), the 
existence of “intelligible substances” (jawahir ma’qula) like matter (in the abstract) and form, 
externally existent universals associated with extant particulars (al-kulliyyat [ft al-kharij ] 
muqarinatan lil-a'yan ), and the Avicennian ten intellects. See also Dar\ 5:135; Radd, 67. 
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ized in the mind.” 10 Below, I first present a synopsis of Ibn Taymiyya’s account 
of what exists “out there” in the realm of extra-mental particulars (fi al-atyan) 
and how we can come to know it, then I explore Ibn Taymiyya’s account of what 
subsists in the logical and conceptual world of the mind (ftal-adhhan). 

1.1 Self-Standing Entities (A'yan); The Realms of the Seen 
and the Unseen 

We begin our discussion with the realm of empirical reality—the mahsiis, or 
perceptible—the existing entities (a‘yan) of which are divided into two dis¬ 
tinct sub-realms: the realm of the seen (i diam al-shahada) and the realm of 
the unseen (i diam al-ghayb). The term shahada, a Qur’anic term that signifies, 
among other things, “that which is visible,” 11 applies collectively to the entities 
that are present ( shahid ) and perceptible ( mahsiis) to us right now through our 
various external senses, such as sight, hearing, or touch. Such entities include 
essentially all the various objects we see, hear, taste, feel, and smell in our 
daily lives, as well as the various events that we witness personally. The term 
ghayb, also a Qur’anic term, 12 applies to anything that exists as an independent 
particular ( c ayn) but is not perceptible to—or is “absent” (ghcCib) from—our 
external senses. Now, of the entities that are perceptible to us as part of our 
visible ( mashhud ) external reality, some possess an outward ( zahir) aspect as 
well as an inward ( bdtin ) aspect, both of which are equally perceptible. The out¬ 
ward perceptible aspects of such an entity, such as the body of a human being, 
are perceived through the external senses ( hiss zahir). The inner perceptible 
aspects of, e.g., a human being, by contrast, include the subjective experience 
of internal physical conditions like hunger and satiety, as well as emotional 
or psychological states such as joy, anger, pain, and the like. And while a per- 


10 “fa-inna naiamu bi-l-idtirar annahu ma fial-wujud ilia ma huwa mawjiidfi nafsihi aw ma 
huwa mutasawwarfial-dhihn.”Dar‘, 5:135, lines 16-17. 

11 Derivatives of the root sh-h-d appear in the Qur’an 157 times, with various meanings such 
as “to see, to witness,” “to be present,” “to bear witness, testify,” and “to be martyred.” See 
Gimaret, “Shahada,” ei 2 , 9:201a. For the term shahada in the sense of the visible realm 
in, e.g., the Qur’anic description of God as “ r alim al-ghayb wa-l-shahada” (Knower of the 
unseen and the seen), see Q. al-An'am 6:73; al-Tawba 9:94,9:105; al-Ra’d 13:9; al-Mu'minun 
23:92; al-Sajda 32:6; al-Zumar 39:46; al-Hashr 59:22; al-Jumu‘a 62:8; and al-Taghabun 64:18. 

12 Derivatives of the root gh-y-b, meaning “to be absent or hidden,” appear fifty-nine times in 
the Qur’an, most frequently in the sense of “what is hidden, inaccessible to the senses and 
to reason—thus, at the same time absent from human knowledge and hidden in divine 
wisdom.” MacDonald and Gardet, “al-Ghayb,” ei 2 , 2:1025a. The plural form, ‘ ‘ghuyub also 
appears four times, specifically in the description of God as allam al-ghuyub” (the One 
with full knowledge of unseen matters/realms/realities), at Q. al-Ma’ida 5:109, 5:116; al- 
Tawba 9:78; and Saba ’ 34:48. 
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son’s inner aspect is not itself empirically perceptible to others, it neverthe¬ 
less remains in essence perceptible, specifically to the person himself through 
his own “internal sensation” ( hiss bdtin)P In fact, Ibn Taymiyya states explic¬ 
itly that “[a person’s] inner state ( bcitin ) is not perceptible to us upon seeing 
his outer form not because it is inherently imperceptible (la li-'adam imkdn 
ihsdsihi) but because his inner state is veiled ([akin li-ihtijab bdtinihi) or on 
account of another quality (aw li-ma'nd akhar ).” 14 On the other hand, abstract 
relational and intentional realities, such as amity and enmity, do not count as 
perceptible (mahsus) for Ibn Taymiyya; rather, they are classified as “notions” 
(ma'am) enjoying mental existence in the mind. Thus, while the desire and 
bloodlust that a wolf might feel upon eyeing a lone sheep are, like anger and 
pain, perceptible realities that the wolf experiences through internal sensation 
(hiss bdtin), the sheep’s perception that the wolf harbors enmity towards her 
or constitutes an enemy to her is, in essence, a relational judgement (hukm) 
and, as such, exists as a mental or notional phenomenon in the mind of the 
sheep. The fear, however, that is induced by the notional judgement of the 
wolf’s enmity towards her is an internal (and hence “unseen,” or ghd’ib ) per¬ 
ceptible reality experienced by the sheep through her internal sensation. 15 

Notwithstanding the fact that these inner states inhere in what are otherwise 
outwardly perceptible entities, the vast majority of what exists in the unseen 
realm (that is, the ghayb) consists of various self-standing entities (a'ydn qd’ima 
bi-anfusihd) and events that are, like all existing entities and events, in and of 
themselves perceptible, though not (normally) perceptible to us through our 
external senses. Nevertheless, Ibn Taymiyya allows that of the various entities 
existing in the unseen realm, we can perceive, through a type of internal sen¬ 
sation, the existence of both our souls and God. As for all other entities and 
events that exist in the unseen realm—most notably angels and jinn, but also 
eschatological events such as the life of the grave, the events of the resurrec¬ 
tion and day of judgement, and the realities of heaven and hell—we can know 
about them (to the extent we can know about them at all) only through what 
Ibn Taymiyya identifies as our second major source of knowledge after sensa¬ 
tion, namely, transmitted reports (khabar), which we examine in greater detail 
below. 

Now, the fact that entities existing in the unseen realm are not subject to 
our empirical verification through external sense perception does not negate 


13 See Dar‘, 6:108, lines 10-13. 

14 Dar‘, 6:32, line 16 to 6:33, line 2. 

15 See Dar\ 6:44; also 6:52. Ibn SIna discusses this same example of the wolf and the sheep, 
where he attributes the sheep’s sense of danger vis-a-vis the wolf to the estimative faculty 
(wahm /al-quwwa al-wahmiyya). For more on Ibn SIna’s notion of wahm, see below, p. 273, 
n. 159 - 
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their factual existence as objectively real, independent particulars. In fact, of 
the two realms, it is the unseen that appears to be more fundamentally real, 
and it is of note that in each of the ten instances in which the terms ghayb and 
shahada are mentioned together in the Qur’an, 16 the ghayb is invariably men¬ 
tioned first. Yet we must not imagine the realm of the unseen and the realm 
of the seen to be separated or sealed off from each other in any categorical 
fashion. Of the two realms, the unseen is more comprehensive and seemingly 
less restricted, with the intelligent beings inhabiting it, such as the angels and 
jinn, appearing to have full access to our empirical realm (that of the skakada), 
though the reverse does not normally hold true. The inter-relational nature of 
the seen and the unseen realms is further underscored by the fact that prophets, 
for instance, are frequently given empirical access to various domains of the 
unseen world, whereby they are able to perceive entities such as angels and 
jinn (not normally perceptible to human beings) and to hear what they are say¬ 
ing. 17 Conversely, elements of the unseen realm occasionally impinge upon our 
empirical ( shahid ) realm, such as the occasion on which the angel Gabriel is 
reported to have appeared to the Prophet Muhammad at the time of the first 
Qur’anic revelation or the account in the well-known hadith of Gabriel 18 where 
the angel Gabriel appeared in our visible, empirical realm in the form of a man 
who interacted with the Prophet and his Companions directly. 19 

Finally, there is the soul (ruh), an independent particular ( c ayn) that exists 
in the unseen realm yet is associated with the physical body for the duration of 
a person’s worldly life. The soul is likewise able to perceive things that the body 
cannot perceive, similar to the manner in which a person might experience 
things imperceptible to other people during a state in which he is “discon¬ 
nected,” to a degree, from his normal bodily perceptions, as in dream. 20 Upon 
death, the soul becomes more definitively disconnected from the body and 
thus can see and sense ( tard wa-tuhissu bi ) 21 things that it could not see and 
sense while still associated with the body. If, Ibn Taymiyya urges, we realize that 


16 See p. 230, n. 11 above. 

17 Dar\ 6:108, line 18 to 6:109, line 1. The Qur’an, for instance, contains numerous passages in 
which prophets are depicted as having direct interaction with the ghayb, or unseen realm. 
See, e.g., Q. al-Naml 27:16-44 and Sad 38:36. 

18 See, e.g., Muslim, Saluh, 24-25, where this hadith appears at the very beginning of the first 
"book” (Kitab al-iman) of the work. See also al-Bukhari, Saluh, 23 and 1199-1200. 

19 See Dar‘, 6:32-33 and 6:108-109 on the definition of the ghayb and its relationship to the 
seen. 

20 With respect to the perception of the soul, Ibn Taymiyya seems to be speaking of the kind 
of spiritual unveiling ( kashf) in which discrete elements of the unseen realm are disclosed 
to a person as a divine favor. 

21 Dar‘, 6:108, lines 16-17. 
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the soul can sense things that the body cannot and that some people can sense 
with both their bodies and their souls that which others cannot, then we would 
realize that the avenues and modalities of sensation ( turuq al-kiss ) 22 are, in fact, 
numerous. Indeed, they are not limited simply to what the majority of people 
are able to perceive in the visible realm via their bodily senses, as such senses 
are normally apt to perceive only some of what exists in the external world. 
It is in this expanded sense that Ibn Taymiyya maintains the view that every 
self-standing entity (kullu qffim bi-nafsihi) is, in one way or another, percep¬ 
tible ( yumkinu al-ihsas bihi), whether it exist in the realm of the empirically 
accessible or in that of the unseen. 23 

It emerges from the foregoing that the distinction between the seen and the 
unseen realms, for Ibn Taymiyya, is not an absolute ontological distinction as 
much as it is a relative (and, ultimately, an epistemological) one determined 
by the particular range and limitations of normal human sense perception. All 
things in existence—that is, all the self-standing entities of the seen and the 
unseen realms—are perceptible in their own right, only that some of them 
are perceptible to us in the current world ( dunya ) through our external sen¬ 
sation, while others have been placed categorically beyond the reach of our 
senses (even when these senses are radically extended by, for example, the use 
of scientific instruments). From a purely ontological perspective, both realms 
are equally existent, equally real, equally “out there” ( ft al-kharij), and both 
are equally populated by inherently perceptible, self-standing entities (a‘yan 
mahsusa qcVima bi-anfusihd ) that exist in their own right, distinct from and 
independent of other existent, self-standing entities. 24 

Beyond this ontological dimension, the notion of the “unseen” (ghayb) like¬ 
wise comprises a temporal aspect, reflected in Ibn Taymiyya’s definition of the 
ghayb as “that which is imperceptible to us now in the [current] world” ( ghayr 


22 Dar‘, 6:110, lines 3-4. 

23 Dar‘, 6:110, lines 2-8. For important discussions on what exactly Ibn Taymiyya means by 
his statement that all existing things are, in some sense, perceptible ( mahsiis ), see Dar‘, 
5:130-134, 5:168-175, and 6:32-33. See Dar\ 5:173-174 for his criticism, in this regard, of 
the Pythagoreans, the Platonists, and the Aristotelians and Dar\ 5:175 on the Peripatetics' 
insufficient response to the materialists. 

24 The fundamental ontological distinction, as we shall see, is between the necessary, uncre¬ 
ated, eternal, and indestructible existence of God, on the one hand, and the contingent, 
created, temporal existence of everything other than God (both seen and unseen), on the 
other. These qualities (necessity vs. contingency, eternity vs. temporality, etc.) are inherent 
to the entity in question and are therefore true in an absolute sense; that is, they are not 
relative to us as human beings, like the (relative) fact that some created, contingent reali¬ 
ties happen to be perceptible to us in the current world (and are thus “shahid" or present 
to us), while others happen not to be (and are thus “gha’ib" or absent from us). 
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mashhud Land alan fl al-dunya ). 25 So, in addition to those entities that exist 
concurrently with us but in the unseen realm, the ghayb also includes, from 
the perspective of its temporal aspect, all events that have occurred in the visi¬ 
ble realm in the past and those that will occur in the visible realm in the future, 
for although such events partake of the visible realm ontologically (that is, their 
occurrence takes place in the ordinary realm of time and space and in a man¬ 
ner analogous to the events we witness in our current empirical reality), they 
are nevertheless not perceptible to us right now. The use of the word ghayb 
in reference to future events in the visible realm of ordinary sense perception 
is evidenced in a phrase such as “laya'lamu al-ghayb ilia Allah " 26 (lit. “God 
alone knows the ghayb”), which is functionally equivalent to English “Only God 
knows the future.” The use of the word ghayb in reference to past events in the 
visible realm appears, for instance, in Q. Hud 11:49, where, after a long passage 
detailing the events of the life of Noah, God addresses the Prophet Muhammad 
with the words, “That is from the news of the unseen (anba‘ al-ghayb) that We 
reveal unto you (O Muhammad).” 27 

Finally, in addition to its ontological and temporal dimensions, the realm of 
the unseen is further composed of a spatial dimension, whereby even those 
things that exist contemporaneously with me in the visible realm but that 
are not immediately present to my sense perception right now are considered 
“ghd'ib” (unseen, in the unseen realm) with respect to me. Falling under this 
category of the unseen are essentially all places, persons, and events currently 
existing in the world but of which I myself do not currently have direct empir¬ 
ical experience through my external perception ( hiss zahir). When, at the end 
of time, the current order of existence is destroyed and a new creation ( khalq 
jadld ) 28 is brought about, the distinction between the visible world of ordi¬ 
nary sense perception and the world of the unseen will be abrogated, the veil 
currently concealing the latter from the former will be lifted, and all unseen 
entities that are currently inaccessible to ordinary external sensation, includ¬ 
ing God, 29 will become directly perceptible—or “witnessed” ( mashhud )—and 


25 See similar at Dar‘, 6:107, lines 13-14 and 9:15, lines 1-4. 

26 Reminiscent of Q. al-Naml 27:65, which states, "Say, ‘None in the heavens and the earth 
know the unseen save God, and they perceive not when they will be resurrected.’ ” 

27 See similar at Q. At ‘Imran 3:44 and Yusuf 12:102. 

28 The expression khalqjadld, in reference to the afterlife, appears eight times in the Qur’an. 
See Q. ai-Ra‘d 13:5 and ai-Sajda 32:10 ( a-inna la-fl khalqin jadld)-, Ibrahim 14:19 and Fatlr 
35:16 [inyasha’yudhhibkum wa-ya’ti bi-khalqin jadld)-, al-Isra’ 17:49 and 17:98 ( a-inna la- 
mab‘uthuna khatqan jadldan)-, Saba ’ 34:7 ( innakum la-fl khalqin jadld)-, and Qaf 50:15 (bal 
hum fi labsin min khalqin jadld). 

29 This is a reference to the ru’ya (“beatific vision”) alluded to in Q. al-Qiyama 75:22-23: “(22) 
[Some] faces that day will be radiant, (23) gazing upon their Lord (ila rabbiha ndzira).” 
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experienced in an immediate fashion through the external senses. At that time, 
Ibn Taymiyya affirms, what we used to merely know about with certainty we 
will dramatically come to witness and experience directly. In other words, what 
used to be merely ’ilm al-yaqln (certain knowledge) will suddenly become for 
us ‘ayn al-yaqln (certainty itself). 30 

The ontological affirmation of an unseen realm that lies beyond our current 
sense perception raises an important epistemological question: How can we 
come to know of the existence of such a realm and the realities that populate 
it? Indeed, how do we come to know anything at all? 


2 How Do We Know What Exists? The Primary Sources of Knowledge 

If I have spent so much time in the preceding section elaborating Ibn 
Taymiyya’s account of the seen and the unseen realms, it is primarily because 
for him, to know is first and foremost to have knowledge of what exists “out 
there” as independent, self-standing entities in the external world ( a’yan qa'itna 
bi-anfusihd fi al-khdrij). Only after accounting for the ontological question of 
what exists can we consider the epistemological question of how precisely 
we come to know what exists. A second reason for this elaboration, as I have 
already suggested, is that a great deal of Ibn Taymiyya’s critique of philosoph¬ 
ical discourse on the alleged conflict between reason and revelation can be 
reduced to a question of confused ontology, namely, to the charge that the 
philosophers have fatally confused that which has ontological existence in the 
external world with that which has only logical existence in the mind. The 
philosophers, Ibn Taymiyya tells us, claim that the ghayb mentioned in revela¬ 
tion refers to that which is ma‘qul (that is, intelligible, in the realm of the intel¬ 
lect), while the shahada refers to the empirical world accessible to the external 
senses. 31 Ibn Taymiyya, by contrast, affirms that revelation does not, in fact, 
differentiate between the ghayb and the shahada on the grounds that one (the 
ghayb) is intellectual ( ma‘qul ) in nature while the other (the shahada ) is empir¬ 
ical ( mahsus ), as the philosophers surmise. Rather, it differentiates between 
them on the grounds that the shahada is visible to us now, while the ghayb is 


30 This distinction between ' ibn al-yaqln (the knowledge of certainty) and 1 ayn al-yaqln (the 
“eye of certainty,” or certainty itself) is a direct reference to Q. al-Takathur 102:5-7: “(5) 
Nay! If only you knew with the knowledge of certainty (kalla law ta’lamuna ‘ilm al-yaqln)\ 
(6) You will surely see the hellfire; (7) then will you surely see it with the eye of certainty 
(thumma la-tarawunnaha ’ayn al-yaqlri)l' 

31 See, e.g., Dar‘, 6:33, esp. lines 14-16; also Dar‘, 6:107, lines 15-16 and 9:15, lines 1-3. 
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absent from our current empirical perception ( ghd’ib ‘anna), though it is none¬ 
theless fundamentally capable of being perceived ( yumkinu al-ihsas bihi ). 32 
Mental notions and categories, the stuff and contents of the mind—in other 
words, that which is truly ma c qul —are, for Ibn Taymiyya, an entirely separate 
category that has nothing to do with the ghayb spoken of in revelation. 

2.1 The First Source of Knowledge: Sensation (hiss) 

Ibn Taymiyya has often been referred to as an empiricist (or otherwise associ¬ 
ated with empiricism), 33 and indeed he identifies the primary and most fun¬ 
damental source of human knowledge as sensation (hiss). As we have seen, 
sensation has both an external (zdhir) and an internal ( bdtin ) dimension. 34 It is 
through external sensation—primarily by way of our physical senses—that we 
come to know the objects of the empirical world around us, that world which 
we have identified as the visible realm, or c dlam al-shahcida. Through internal 
sensation, by contrast, we experience various subjective emotional and psy¬ 
chic states and also perceive the existence of both God and our own souls. Our 
souls, in turn, may perceive through internal sensation certain unseen (ghd’ib) 
realities that are currently veiled to our external senses. Other than God, our 
souls, and what our souls may perceive in this manner, we have no access to 
anything else in the unseen realm through our internal sensation (nor, by defi¬ 
nition, can we access it through our external perception). Anything else in the 
unseen realm that we can know about can only be known through a second, 
critical source of knowledge, namely, transmitted reports, or khabar. 


32 See, e.g., Dar‘, 9:14-15 (esp. 9:14, lines 17-18 and 9:15, lines 3-4). 

33 See, e.g., Hallaq, Greek Logicians, xxxi, xxxiii-xxxiv, xlvii- 1 ; Heer, “Ibn Taymiyah’s Empiri¬ 
cism,” 113 and passim-, von Kiigelgen, “Poison of Philosophy,” 296; Marcotte, “Ibn Taymiyya 
et sa critique,” 50. See also von Kiigelgen’s useful summary of scholarly views on Ibn 
Taymiyya’s “empiricism,” followed by her own pertinent comments and analysis, in “Ibn 
Taymlyas Kritik,” 214-221. As von Kiigelgen argues, the similarity between Ibn Taymiyya 
and the later empiricists only goes so far. She further remarks (pp. 217-218) that Ibn 
Taymiyya does not, in fact, criticize the Aristotelian search for the essence of things itself; 
rather, he criticizes the presumption that this essence can be abstracted from particulars 
with any kind of certainty. 

34 In addition to external and internal perception, Ibn Taymiyya also counts the content of 
recurrently mass transmitted reports (mutawatirat), matters known through observation 
or experience (mujarrabat), and matters known by intuition ( hadsiyyat) as part of that 
which we know through sensation. Von Kiigelgen, “Ibn Taymlyas Kritik,” 196; Hallaq, Greek 
Logicians, 144. 
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2.2 The Second Source of Knowledge: Transmitted Reports (khabar) 

Sense perception, for Ibn Taymiyya, is the most immediate, necessary, and 
undeniable source of knowledge. It is the source of all knowledge we have 
about our empirical world, and, in a fundamental sense, it lies at the base of 
all knowledge that we can have (even knowledge more proximately mediated 
to us via reason or transmitted reports). Yet for all its immediacy, poignancy, 
and undeniable concreteness, sensory knowledge is, ultimately, extremely lim¬ 
ited, for it comprises only what each of us has personally witnessed him¬ 
self. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine a reality in which we had no knowl¬ 
edge of anything other than what we have come to know directly through our 
own limited sense perception. A moment’s reflection will reveal that the vast 
majority of what we know about our world, both present and past, we have 
come to know through another source (or collection of sources), which can 
be grouped under the term “reports” ( akkbdr , sing, khabar). Literally every¬ 
thing we know about the objects and events of the world other than those 
we have personally witnessed—including past eras of human history as well 
as currently existing lands and peoples in far-off places, not to mention the 
ontological realm of the unseen ( ghayb) proper—is ultimately based on some 
type of reporting ( ikhbdr) or transmission ( naql ). For this reason, Ibn Taymiyya 
describes reports as being more general and more comprehensive ( a c amm wa- 
ashmal) than sense perception, although sense perception—particularly that 
of sight—is more complete and more perfect ( atamm wa-akmal ). 35 Indeed, 
as the Arabic saying goes, “Hearing of a thing is not like seeing it .” 36 Never¬ 
theless, it is true that we can know through transmitted reports many times 
more than any given person could possibly witness himself. In this sense, it 
can be said that it is through reports that we are able to escape imprisonment 
in the vivid but narrow confines of what is perceptible to each of us in the 
current moment. And since “what is perceptible to each of us in the current 
moment” is the very definition of the visible, or shahid, realm, it follows that 
anything we come to know through reports necessarily falls within the realm 
of the unseen, or ghayb, in one manner or another. Yet even reporting is ulti¬ 
mately grounded in sense perception (hiss), for anything accurately reported 
to us concerning any event, person, or place must originally have been experi¬ 
enced by someone through his senses, then passed on to others in the form of a 
transmitted report. At the reception end of this transmission process, it is also 


35 Dar‘, 7:324, lines 16-17. 

36 “laysa al-mukhbar ka-l-mu'ayanl’Dar\ 7:325, line 3. He goes on to add that “not everything 
that is seen can be reported on, and the knowledge that comes about through reporting 
is not like the knowledge that comes about through direct witnessing.” 
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through our senses—primarily our sense of hearing, or sam c —that we are able 
to receive these reports. 

The Arabic word scan', in this context, refers not just to hearing (reports) in 
general but to hearing a very specific and special type of “report,” namely, divine 
revelation (in the form of the Qur’an and authenticated prophetic hadltk). Rev¬ 
elation constitutes a report ( khabar) insofar as it consists of “that of which 
the prophets have brought [us] news concerning the unseen” ( cil-ghayb alladhl 
akhbarat bihi al-rusul ). 37 The reports that constitute revelation are, like any 
other transmitted report, ultimately based in sense perception, and this from 
two perspectives. First, revelation initially enters our world as a recited text that 
is first received, then subsequently transmitted, through sam c (hearing), one of 
our primary external senses. Second, insofar as revelation reports to us primar¬ 
ily about the unseen realm, it is reporting about entities, realities, and events 
that are inherently perceptible ( mahsus) even if they are (normally) veiled to 
our senses in the current world or have not yet come to pass. Even God Himself, 
for fbn Taymiyya, is “perceptible” (as must be the case for any existent reality 
that is not merely a concept subsisting in the mind), in the sense that we can 
perceive Him through our internal sensation in the current world and through 
our external senses in the world to come. In sum, it is through transmitted 
reports ( khabar ) that we come to know a great deal about our world, what it 
currently contains and what has previously existed or occurred in it. Similarly, 
everything we know about the currently existing, parallel realm of the unseen 
(namely, that realm which is absent, by default, from human empirical experi¬ 
ence in this world) is likewise known to us through transmitted reports—in this 
case, the special set of “reports” that constitute divine revelation. Such reports 
include information concerning the angels and jinn, heaven, hell, the primor¬ 
dial covenant ( al-mithaq ) 38 and the creation of man, the life of the grave and 
the events of the last day, and other such matters. They also include, naturally, 
everything of which revelation informs us concerning the nature of God— 
most importantly, for fbn Taymiyya, God’s qualities and attributes. 

Yet the world contains all manner of reports, and if we are dependent on 
such reports for so much of what we claim to know about our world, how can 


37 Dar‘, 9:14, line 16. 

38 See Q. al-A'raf 7:172: "And when thy Lord took from the Children of Adam, from their loins, 
their progeny and made them bear witness concerning themselves, Am I not your Lord?' 
they said, ‘Yea, we bear witness’—lest you should say on the Day of Resurrection, ‘Truly 
of this we were heedless’ ” (trans. The Study Quran). On this verse and the concept of the 
primordial covenant, see Gramlich, “Der Urvertrag in der Koranauslegung (zu Sure 7,172- 
173 )” 
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we distinguish authentic reports (those that Ibn Taymiyya refers to as khabar 
sadiq, or “true reports”) from dubious ones? With respect to religious texts that 
convey knowledge of the unseen—namely, the Qur’an and the hadlth of the 
Prophet—Ibn Taymiyya’s views are fairly standard in the context of the Islamic 
scholarly tradition. 39 Any hadlth. that is considered authentic ( sahlh ) accord¬ 
ing to the criteria of classical hadlth scholarship counts as a true report and 
can be taken as a reliable indicator of truth about reality. Absolute certainty of 
the veracity of a report’s content is, however, reserved to those texts that have 
reached us through the process of tawatur, or recurrent mass transmission. 
Mass transmitted ( mutawatir) reports are those that have been passed down 
from their origin on such a wide scale and from so many disparate and unre¬ 
lated sources as to preclude the possibility that they could have been forged 
through collusion or conscious agreement ( tawdtu ’). 40 The tradition of Islamic 
textual criticism recognizes the entire text of the Qur’an as mutawatir, in addi¬ 
tion to a (widely disagreed upon) number of hadlth reports. The concept of 
tawatur comprises not only the category of tawatur Lafzl, or verbatim tawatur, 
in which the report in question has been transmitted word for word in a mas¬ 
sively recurrent fashion, but also the (numerically more significant) category 
of tawatur ma riawl, or thematic tawatur, in which a common meaning is guar¬ 
anteed through recurrent mass transmission despite (normally insignificant) 
differences in the precise wording of the reports. It is of note that, for Ibn 
Taymiyya, it is the same principle of tawatur —albeit not through the mech¬ 
anism of formal hadlth reports supported by an explicit chain of transmission 
(Isnad )—that we have come to know, for example, the legendary generosity of 
Hatim al-Ta’I (d. 578 or ca. 605 ce) or, for that matter, the extraordinary life and 
circumstances of the Prophet Muhammad on the basis of which the authen¬ 
ticity of his claim to prophecy can be substantiated. 41 

Apart from the transmission of texts, the principle of tawatur also operates 
within the various religious scholarly disciplines to guarantee the authenticity 
of the knowledge cultivated in a particular held of study—specifically fields in 
which epistemic authenticity is directly linked to the faithful transmission of 


39 For an overview of this tradition, see Brown, Hadith. 

40 For a detailed study of Ibn Taymiyya’s views on tawatur, both as a topic of legal theory and 
more generally, see El-Tobgui, “From Legal Theory to Erkenntnistheorie" (esp. 18-33 f° r his 
views on tawatur as related to the transmission of texts). At Radd, 92-100, Ibn Taymiyya 
argues against those logicians who deny the use of mass transmitted reports in establish¬ 
ing knowledge, charging that such denial lies at the root of disbelief and heresy (ilhad). 

41 For Ibn Taymiyya’s discussion of the use of various classes of hadlth and the positions that 
have been held with respect to them, see Dar\ 3:383, line 12 to 3:384, line 6. 
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an early normative doctrine, as is the case in the majority of the Islamic reli¬ 
gious sciences. Authoritative tawatur in such cases is to be judged by—and 
often only exists among—those most thoroughly versed in a particular field. 
In this manner, certain opinions of the iconic early grammarian Sibawayhi (d. 
ca. 180/796) may be mutawatir for the professional grammarian, though not for 
the non-specialist public. A similar situation obtains in fields such as medicine 
and the various Islamic religious disciplines. 42 In this vein—and in light of his 
overall theological concerns in the Dar ’ ta c arud —Ibn Taymiyya remarks that 
the various reports ( akhbdr ) we have from the Prophet’s Companions on fun¬ 
damental theological issues ( al-rnasd : il al-usuliyya ) are, in fact, far stronger and 
greater in number than many of the legal (fiqh) issues that are also mutawatir 
and that everyone accepts without quarrel. 43 In other words, there exists a par¬ 
ticularly important subset of mutawatir reports that complement the set of 
reports constituting the Qur’an and Sunna, namely, the mutawatir transmission 
of the positions and understandings—in creed as well as in legal matters—of 
the early authoritative generations of Muslims, the so-called salaf al-salih, or 
pious forebears. 44 This subcategory of mutawatir transmission relates, inciden¬ 
tally, to our discussion (in chapter 4) of the linguistic convention, as well as the 
known positions ( aqwal ), of the Salaf, 45 to which Ibn Taymiyya accords such 
primacy in his hermeneutics of revelation and, indeed, in his overall theory of 
language and meaning. 

To summarize, external reality is made up of innumerable discrete entities 
(1 a c yan ), some of which (namely, those in the shahada, or visible realm) are 
empirically accessible to us now through our external senses ( hiss zahir), while 
others of which (namely, those in the ghayb, or unseen realm) are currently hid¬ 
den from our external senses. We come to know the independent entities of the 
visible realm in a straightforward manner through our external sense percep¬ 
tions. Whatever entities we know about in the unseen realm we come to know 
primarily through the vehicle of transmitted reports ( khabar ). An exception to 


42 For this discussion, see Dar‘, 8:44®. Zysow ( Economy of Certainty, 22) mentions that this 
division of mutawatir reports into general famm) and specialized (khass) was “particu¬ 
larly dear to Ibn Taymiyya.” See Zysow, 22, n. 88 for references to this division in numerous 
other works of Ibn Taymiyya and the discussion in El-Tobgui, “From Legal Theory to Er- 
kenntnistheorie’,’ 20-21. 

43 See Dar’, 7:32, lines 1-6. 

44 On the elevation of exegetical reports from the Salaf to the status of certain, prophetic 
knowledge, see S. Ahmed, “Ibn Taymiyyah and the Satanic Verses,” 78-86 and Saleh, “Rad¬ 
ical Hermeneutics,” esp. 128-131. 

45 See chapter 4, section 3 (p. 206 ff.) above. On the role of pre-Islamic poetry as an attesta¬ 
tion ( shahid. ) of correct Arabic language use, see Suleiman, Arabic Grammatical Tradition, 
19-22. 
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this is an individual’s sensation of his own soul and of God, two perceptible, 
self-standing particulars ( aiydn mciksusa qa'ima bi-anfusika) that we can per¬ 
ceive not through our external senses (at least not in this world in the case of 
God) but through our internal sensation ( kiss bdtin). 

If such is Ibn Taymiyya’s account of the mahsus, those objects that exist as 
independent particulars in the external world (fi al-dydin), then what is his 
account of the ma'qul —that which exists, according to him, purely in the mind 
( fial-adhhan) 1 . We now consider this question at length. 


3 The Realm of the Mind: What Exists fi al-adhhari ? 

3.1 Universals 

We began this chapter by drawing attention to the fundamental distinction Ibn 
Taymiyya makes between the realm of the “a'ydin" (external existence) and that 
of the “ adhhdn ” (mental existence). The conception of mental versus extra¬ 
mental existence delineated above has direct consequences for Ibn Taymiyya’s 
critique of the philosophers’ understanding of universals, 46 a critique that rep¬ 
resents a principal lynchpin in his overall project of deconstructing philoso¬ 
phy and reconstructing in its place what he holds to be truly sound reason 
(‘aql sank). Ibn Taymiyya maintains that it is a matter of necessary knowledge 
that all existents fall into one of two mutually exclusive categories: that which 
exists independently (mawjudfi nafsiki) in the external world and that which 
exists conceptually in the mind ( mutasawwarfi al-dhihn ). 47 In the preceding 
section, we discussed Ibn Taymiyya’s contention that all externally existent 
entities (a‘ydn mawjuda fi al-kharij) are, of necessity, perceptible (mahsus), 
either through external or through internal sensation. Ibn Taymiyya advances 
this thesis primarily against the philosophers’ realist metaphysics, according 
to which abstract entities—particularly universals—enjoy real, extra-mental 
existence (whether independent of or inherent in instantiated particulars). 48 
Thus, according to the philosophers, in addition to the set of all existing indi¬ 
vidual human beings, there exists universal man (al-Lnsdn al-kulli), or man 
in an absolute or unconditioned sense (al-insan al-mutlaq). The existence of 


46 On the philosophers' (particularly Ibn Sina’s) doctrine of universals, see Marmura, ‘‘Avi¬ 
cenna’s Chapter on Universals in the Isagoge of the Shifa‘" and Marmura, ‘‘Quiddity and 
Universality in Avicenna.” 

47 Dar’, 5:135, lines 16-17. 

48 On Ibn Taymiyya’s critique of the philosophers’ realist conception of universals, see Hal- 
laq, Greek Logicians, xx-xxiv. 
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universal man is posited to be ontologically independent of the extant par¬ 
ticulars, while the particulars are said (on the Platonic view) to “participate” 
(tashtarlk ) in the universal 49 or else (on the Aristotelian view) to inhere in each 
of the particulars. 50 It is by virtue of their participation in the universal that 
the particulars can be said to belong to one and the same species ( now’ ). How, 
then, do the philosophers account for the distinction between similar, though 
not completely identical, entities, such as the distinct individuals of one and 
the same species or individuals belonging to different species subsumed under 
a common genus? 

To explain this difference, the philosophers hold that every individual entity 
is clearly distinct from every other individual entity and therefore differs from 
it in certain respects, owing to a difference in the specific attributes partic¬ 
ular to each entity that coexist in it alongside the common universal. Thus, 
between any two individuals of a common species, there exist elements in 
which they share ( md bihi al-Lshtirak), namely, the universal with all its con¬ 
comitant attributes ( lawazim ), as well as elements in which they differ (md bihi 
al-ikhtildf), namely, the accidental qualities or attributes that do not form part 
of the essence and that differ from individual to individual within a species. 
For example, we may posit the existence of two horses, a palomino thorough¬ 
bred stallion and a roan-coated Arabian mare. Both are horses and thus (on 
the Aristotelian interpretation) participate in the universal category “horse,” 
by virtue of which they both possess four legs, a mane, a tail, and other such 
attributes that are concomitant ( Ldzim ) to universal horseness. Like all bodies, 
they also participate in the universal attribute of “color,” though each has a dif¬ 
ferent specific color. As both horses exist, they likewise participate in universal 
existence ( al-wujud al-kulll) while each also exists as a distinct entity by virtue 
of a particular existence specific to it ( wujud mu’ayyanyakhussuhu). It is essen¬ 
tial to retain that for the philosophers, not only does there exist between any 
two similar but non-identical entities a common factor (qadr mushtarak ) and 
an element of differentiation (qadr mumayyiz), but the existence of the com¬ 
mon factor is conceived of as involving an ontological, and not merely a logical 
or notional, sharing (ishtirdk) as well. 51 That is, the philosophers maintain that 
there is an actual ontological co-sharing in one and the same universal with 


49 On Plato’s doctrine of universals as self-standing Forms in which particulars participate, 
see Shields, Ancient Philosophy, 68-88. See also MacLeod and Rubenstein, “Universals,” 
section 2a, “Extreme Realism.” 

50 On Aristotle's doctrine of universals as inhering in multiple disparate particulars, see 
MacLeod and Rubenstein, “Universals,” section 2b, “Strong Realism.” 

51 Ibid., section 2, “Versions of Realism.” 
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respect to those aspects that are common to more than one individual. It is 
this metaphysical notion of a real, ontological sharing that, according to Ibn 
Taymiyya, led the philosophers to deny any positive attributes of God. This 
denial is motivated by their view that sharing of any sort would imply an onto¬ 
logical similarity between the two entities that share in the common universal, 
a conclusion that flows from their erroneous attribution of objective, external 
ontological existence to the universal concepts that Ibn Taymiyya insists inhere 
only in the mind. Therefore, to free God from any similarity ( tashblh) to created 
entities, the philosophers are forced to adopt a radically negationist theology 
of attributes predicated on the denial of any and all existential predications 
whatsoever (salb al-umur al-thubutiyya ). 52 

In the face of this realist conception of universals, Ibn Taymiyya stridently 
and repeatedly insists that the philosophers have committed a fundamental 
category error by confusing purely logical reality with ontological reality. Ibn 
Taymiyya’s rejection of the radical conceptual realism of the philosophers is 
evident in his denial of the existence of quiddities prior to the existence of par¬ 
ticulars. Among the quiddities that he denies are the “non-existent,” or ma'clum 
(affirmed by the Mu'tazila, the Shfa, and the later Sufi “monists”), the Pla¬ 
tonic forms, Aristotelian prime matter ( hayuld ; Greek vXrjIhyle), numbers as 
conceived in the doctrine of the Pythagoreans, time and place, the essences of 
species and genera, and the remaining universals. 53 As a result of this denial, 
Ibn Taymiyya has been described as adopting a “strict nominalist approach,” 54 
at least as far as universals are concerned. Such a nominalism is hardly unique 
to Ibn Taymiyya, however, as it was also upheld by other figures such as Shi- 
hab al-DIn al-Suhrawardl. Moreover, it has been remarked, such nominalistic 
tendencies “do not seem to have been uncommon in the midst of Sunni theol¬ 
ogy and theory of law.” 55 Apart from Ibn Taymiyya’s strongly anti-realist view of 
universals, however, there are several other domains in which he, like his Peri¬ 
patetic adversaries, was closer to being a “moderate realist,” such that we can 
identify “major parts of human knowledge about particulars where he himself, 
sometimes implicitly, sometimes explicitly, adheres to ‘moderate realism’ and 
thus contradicts his absolute negation of it.” 56 


52 See, e.g., Dar‘, 9:339, lines 14-16: “idh yuthbituna wujudan mutlaqan aw mashrutan bi- 
salb al-umur al-thubutiyya aw al-thubutiyya wa-l-'adamiyya wa-hadha layakunu iliafial- 
adhhd.nl! See similar discussion at Dar‘, 1:217,1:286-289, and 5:140-145 (esp. 5:142-143). 

53 Von Kiigelgen, “Ibn Taymiyas Kritik,” 181-182; von Kiigelgen, “Poison of Philosophy,” 293. 

54 Hallaq, Greek Logicians, xlvi. 

55 Ibid. 

56 See von Kiigelgen, “Poison of Philosophy,” 293. These points are further elaborated at von 
Kiigelgen, 306-322. 
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Notwithstanding his moderate realism in domains related to particulars, Ibn 
Taymiyya is consistent and unrelenting in his rejection of the philosophers’ 
realist ontology of universals. This is especially true for the so-called “natural 
universal” (al-kullial-tabri) that pertains to extant genera and species 57 (such 
as the universal notion of “man” or “horse”), which, Ibn Taymiyya insists, can 
only exist in the external world in the form of discrete, instantiated partic¬ 
ulars. 58 According to Ibn Taymiyya, from the similarities evident among, for 
instance, individual horses, the mind abstracts ( yujarrld) 59 from the empiri¬ 
cally observed particulars the universal notion of “horse,” under which it then 
classifies and subsumes all extant members of the class (in this case, all existing 
horses). 60 He notes, however, that “horse,” as a universal, is precisely a notion— 
that is, a concept, or “mafia”. As such, it exists only in the mind and possesses, 
independent of its externally existent particulars, neither existence nor reality 
in the external world. 61 Another way of stating the matter is that what exists in 
the mind as a universal concept exists in the external world only in the form 
of individual, instantiated particulars. 62 As the universal itself exists only in 
the mind, the particulars can be said to “participate” in the universal only in a 
purely logical, not an ontological, sense. 63 Indeed, Ibn Taymiyya insists that just 
as there is no externally existing universal in which the individuals of a species 


57 See Dar‘, 3:39, where Ibn Taymiyya identifies the natural universal with the ‘‘universal that 
is unconditioned [by universality]” ( al-kullial-mutlaq la bi-shart), that is, conceived such 
that it can apply to actual extant particulars in the world. (See further on this at Dar‘, 
4:254-255.) 

58 “layujadu ilia mu'ayyanan juz’iyyan .” See Dar‘, 6:92, lines 11-12. 

59 See, e.g., Dar’, 6:275, line 16 and 10:103, lines 13-14 (with “yantaz'C" given as a synonym 
of yujarrld at this latter). See also Dar‘, 6:32, line 10, where he speaks of “al-'aqliyyat al- 
kulliyya al-muntaza'a min al-mu r ayyanat.” This is not to say, however, that all universals in 
the mind are necessarily extracted from particulars. Ibn Taymiyya remarks that “the partic¬ 
ulars [subsumed under some] universal propositions have existence in the external world, 
while others are conceived of in the mind and do not exist as particulars” (wa-l-qadaya 
al-kulliyya taratan yakunu li-juz’iyyatiha wujudfi al-kharij wa-taratan takunu maqdura ft 
al-adhhan la wujiida lahafial-a'yan). Dar‘, 6:98, lines 1-3. 

60 On this abstracting function of the mind, see Hallaq, Greek Logicians , xx, xxiii, xxxiii; von 
Kiigelgen, “Ibn Taymlyas Kritik,” 182. 

61 Ibn Taymiyya maintains that the impossibility of a universal existing in the external world 
qua universal is a proposition that is known to be true by necessity. Dar‘, 6:92, lines 10-11. 

62 See, e.g., Hallaq, Greek Logicians, xxii, where he confirms that Ibn Taymiyya affirms this 
view “in literally dozens of his treatises,” including Naqd al-mantiq, Jahdal-qariha, Muwa- 
faqat sahib al-manqul (i.e., Dar‘ ta’arud), Furqan, Kitab al-Uluhiyya, Kitab al-Rububiyya, 
and others. (See Hallaq, xxii, n. 52 for these works, with page references.) See also Dar‘, 
4:255, line 2 (“ kullifi al-adhhan mukhtassfi al-a r ydn’ j; Dar’, 5:35, line 9: “states (ahwal) are 
like universals; they exist in the mind, not as [externally existent] particulars”; and similar 
at Dar’, 5:90, 5:95, 5:141, 6:18, 6:26-27, 6:92, 6:95, 6:161-163, and 10:295. 

63 See, inter alia, Dar’, 4:254 and 5:90-95 (esp. at 5:93, 95). 
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participate (as per the Platonic model), so too is there no sense in which the 
universal inheres, in a substantive ontological sense, in the individuals (as per 
the Aristotelian model). 64 

In discussing the notion of abstract(ed) universals ( al-kulliyydt al-mujar- 
rada) like absolute or unconditioned humanity ( cil-insdniyya al-mutlaqa), 
unconditioned animality ( al-hayawaniyya al-mutlaqa), unconditioned body 
( al-jism al-mutlaq), unconditioned existence ( al-wujudal-mutlaq), and so forth, 
Ibn Taymiyya remarks that “there exists nothing in external reality that is 
unconditioned ( mutlaq) and non-particularized ( ghayr midayyan). Rather, a 
thing can only exist particularized ( mudyyan ) and individuated ( mushakh- 
khas), and that is what is perceptible (wa-huwa al-mahsus ).” 65 He goes on to 
explain that those who are in error among the philosophers affirm the existence 
of abstract mental concepts in the external world {al-’aqliyyat al-mujarradafi 
al-kharij). Such philosophers include, in Ibn Taymiyya’s words, 

the Pythagoreans, who affirm abstract numbers, and the followers of 
Plato, who affirm the Platonic forms, such as abstract quiddities, abstract 
prime matter, abstract duration, and an abstract void. As for the followers 
of Aristotle, like al-Farabi and Ibn SIna, they refuted their forebears’ posi¬ 
tion [which consisted of] affirming such universals as being abstracted 
from [i.e., independent of] particulars, but they [themselves] affirmed 
them as being in association with the particulars ( muqdrina lil-a'ydn) ... 
Yet upon proper investigation, [it turns out that] there exists nothing in 
the external world but particular entities with the qualities that subsist in 
them (lamyujadfial-kharij ilia al-a'ydn bi-sifatihd al-qa’ima biha ). 66 

Indeed, he explains further, any existing member of a given species—in fact, 
any existing entity at all—is qualified by a separate existence that is unique to 
it and in which nothing else shares (ontologically speaking) in any way. Thus, 

this human being does not coincide with ( yuwafiq ) that one in his [spe¬ 
cific] humanity {fi nafs insdniyyatihi) [i.e., they are not one person] but 
coincides with him in an absolute [or unconditioned] humanity ( insa- 
niyya mutlaqa); yet it is impossible for this absolute to subsist in any 


64 See Dar\ 1:216 (esp. lines 12-15). 

65 Dar\ 5:174, lines 6-7. 

66 Dar\ 5:174, lines 8-16. (See index of Arabic passages.) For similar discussions, see, e.g., Dar‘, 
6:29-32 and 10:171. On the jawahir 'aqliyya/ma'qula , see, inter alia, Dar’, 4:184, 5:146, 5:174, 
5:202, 6:162-163, 7:126, 7:142, 7:221, 8:250, 9:124,10:77-78, and 10:81-82. 
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particular. The absolute in which they coincide cannot itself exist in the 
external world, let alone be constitutive of ( muqawwim li) any thing. Par¬ 
ticular things are therefore not constituted by [anything absolute]; rather, 
they are constituted only by that which is specific to them and in which 
nothing else shares with them. 67 

The only “sharing” that occurs is their common subsumption by the mind 
under a universal concept, which, being only a concept, enjoys no more than 
logical existence in the mind . 68 

Given the radical particularity of each existing entity and its full ontological 
independence from any other thing, how does Ibn Taymiyya account for the 
nature of the similarity observed among existent entities that are subsumed, 
by the mind, under a common universal? For any two things that exist, he 
explains, there is necessarily that which they have in common ( jdm'C, or qadr 
mushtarak ) and that by which each is distinguished from the other ( fariq , 
or qadr mumayyiz). No matter how different the two things may be overall, 
they nevertheless share, at a minimum, in the fact that they exist and, more 
specifically, that each exists by virtue of an independent ontological reality 
(, haqiqa ) that constitutes its essence ( dhatuhu ), its self ( nafsuhu ), and its quid¬ 
dity ( mdhiyyatuhu ). 69 Anything in which two distinct entities share is, neces¬ 
sarily, an absolute or unconditioned notion ( ma’na mutlaq) that, being univer¬ 
sal and unqualified, can only exist in the mind. Thus, two animals are said to 
share in an absolute or unconditioned animality ( kayawdniyya mutlaqa) that 
exists as a concept in the mind only. Each one is, however, distinct from the 
other by virtue of the particular, externally existent animality specific to it ( al - 
kayawdniyya alloti takhussuhu ) 70 and in which none other shares with it onto- 
logically in any way. Notwithstanding, there exists a measure of resemblance 
and similarity ( tashdbuh wa-tamdthul) among externally existing particulars, 


67 Dar‘, 5:94, lines 3-8. (See index of Arabic passages.) For similar, see Dar\ 5:112, 5:115-116, 
5:150-151, 5:173-174, 6:26-27, 6:29-30, and 7:126, among others. 

68 See, e.g., Dar’, 5:139, lines 13-14: “la shirkata fl al-a r ydn al-mawjuda al-juz’tyyat.” See also 
Dar’, 4:253, lines 16-17, where Ibn Taymiyya states, “laysa fl al-mawjudat shay’ani ma 
yattafiqani fl shay’ bi-'aynihi mawjud fl al-kharij [such as a would-be externally existent 
universal in which several objects partake on the level of their ontological reality and 
makeup] wa-lakin yashtabihani min ba'd al-wujuh" (There are no two existent entities 
that share in any specific, externally existing thing, but rather they resemble each other 
in some aspects). 

69 See Dar’, 5:83, line 18 to 5:84, line 1: “ma min mawjudayni ilia baynahuma qadr mushtarak 
wa-qadr mumayyiz fa-innahuma la budda an yashtarika fl annahuma mawjudani thabi- 
tani liasilani wa-anna kullan minhuma lahu haqiqa Iliya dhatuhu wa-nafsuhu wa-mahiyya- 
tuhu’.’ See also von Kiigelgen, “Poison of Philosophy,” 313-318. 

70 Dar‘, 5:140, line 7. 
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as well as a measure of difference and contrariety ( ikhtilaf wa-tadadd ). 71 Yet the 
perception of this resemblance and difference is a judgement ( hukm ) operated 
by the mind after it has abstracted the qualities of each thing, then compared 
and contrasted them for the purpose of classification. 72 The essential point is 
that the mere existence of similarity in certain respects does not involve any 
ontological sharing or commonality between the two entities. This is because 
sharing, for Ibn Taymiyya, is a strictly ontological category and it is clear that 
the two entities in question are ontologically distinct, each fully particularized 
and individuated and, hence, independent of the other. Ibn Taymiyya, in fact, 
compares universal notions to generic terms ( alfaz ’amnia ) with respect to how 
each class relates to the specific entities it denotes. The applicability of univer¬ 
sal to their particulars, he explains, is parallel to the universality or general 
applicability of generic terms to the various objects they designate. 73 Just as 
there is no ontological commonality or sharing between two human beings 
simply because the generic term “man” applies to both of them, so too is their 
sharing in the concept or meaning (rna'nd) that is signified by the word (that 
is, their sharing in all the concomitants of universal man that both necessarily 
exhibit) purely a matter of cognition and mental recognition for the purposes 
of logical classification. In external reality, although the meaning of the term 
“man” applies to both individuals equally, each is nevertheless independent of 
the other in his particular existence ( wujud mu’ayyan) and his particular onto¬ 
logical reality (haqlqa mu ‘ayyana) and in no way “shares with” the other in any 
externally existing reality whatsoever. 74 

In short, every existent entity is none other than itself and does not share 
ontologically in anything with any other entity. Any two existent entities are 
said to be different ( mukhtalif ) if difference is meant as the counterpart 
(qaslm ) of (ontological) sharing ( ishtirdk ). With respect to the two entities 


71 See Dar’, 5:93, line 10: “bayna al-mu'ayyanat tashabuh wa-ikhtilaf wa-tadadd" and similar 
at Dar‘, 5:89, lines 1-2 (“ al-tamathul wa-l-ikhtildf wa-l-tadadd wa-l-taghdyur al-lawazim lil- 
haqa’iq al-kathim al-mukhtalifa”) and 5:96, lines 13-14. 

72 On this process of abstraction, see Hallaq, Greek Logicians, xx, xxiii, xxxiii. 

73 “i’tabir ! umum al-ma ! aniwa-l-ishtirakfihima bi-’umum al-alfaz wa-l-ishtirakfihimd’.’Dar’, 
5:100, lines 1-2. 

74 See Hallaq, Greek Logicians, xxii on each individual existent being unique “in the context 
of a reality ( haqlqa) that is different from other realities.” In addition to the logical argu¬ 
ments he advances, Ibn Taymiyya also rests his appeal for the radical uniqueness of each 
individual on the Qur’an (though he does not cite a specific verse). Ibid., xxii, n. 55. It 
follows from this doctrine that individual objects classed by the mind under a common 
genus or species are not, in fact, identical in essence since, for Ibn Taymiyya, the essence 
of a thing is inseparable from its existence and the existence of each thing is unique to it 
alone. 
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exhibiting qualities or possessing attributes denoted by a single name—as in 
both being “blue,” for example—then any two entities will, naturally, be more 
or less similar ( mutashabih ) or different ( mukhtalif) depending on the num¬ 
ber of qualities they have in common. Two instantiated instances of the color 
white, for example, would not be “different” in this second (notional and qual¬ 
itative) sense, although they are different in the first (ontological) sense since 
each instance of white—existing, as it does, as a distinct instantiation of the 
universal color inhering in a discrete entity—is ontologically distinct from the 
other and does not share anything with it in terms of its ontological constitu¬ 
tion or the reality of its external existence. Furthermore, there is no necessary 
concomitance ( talazum) between the universals (as concepts in the mind) and 
externally existing entities ( al-mawjudcit aL-khdrijiyya), for there may exist var¬ 
ious discrete entities in the external world that a person perceives yet does 
so without abstracting, or consciously conceiving of, a universal concept that 
would subsume them. Conversely, one may conceive universal notions in the 
mind (kuLLiyydt ma’qulu) that do not correspond to any externally existing real¬ 
ity but are only mental hypotheses (muqaddarat dhihniyya ), 75 such as what 
fbn Taymiyya refers to as “inherently [that is, logically] impossible species” ( al - 
anwa’ al-mumtani'a li-dhatiha), which would presumably include things like 
the incoherent notion of a “square circle” or a “five-sided hexagon.” From this, 
it follows that one may never infer that a thing exists, or could exist, in the exter¬ 
nal world simply because it can be conceived of in the mind. 76 

3.2 Essence and Existence, Essence and Attributes 

A related aspect of fbn Taymiyya’s doctrine of universals involves the rela¬ 
tionship between a thing’s essence ( dhdt ) or reality ( haqiqa ) and its existence 
(■ wujud). 77 The Peripatetic philosophers, fbn Taymiyya informs us, posit an 
independent essence or quiddity ( mdhiyya ) to which existence is superadded, 


75 See Dar\ 6:98, line 5. 

76 On this point in general, see Dar\ 5:134, lines 9-15. But, one may ask, if something is logi¬ 
cally incoherent (like a ‘‘five-sided hexagon”), then how can it even be conceived? Are we 
to understand Ibn Taymiyya as simply saying that we can speak of such a thing although 
we cannot properly conceive of it (as opposed to the fact that we can conceive of a uni¬ 
corn, which, though not actually existent, nonetheless constitutes a logically coherent 
notion)? It seems best to understand Ibn Taymiyya as maintaining that such notions can 
be hypothesized ( tuqaddar) in the mind, even if intrinsically incoherent. Their impossibil¬ 
ity (imtina') would then stem from the fact that they could not exist in external ontological 
reality, precisely because they are logically incoherent. 

77 See related discussion at Radd, 64-69, “al-kalam ‘ala al-farq bayna al-mahiyya wa-wuju- 
diha” and Hallaq, Greek Logicians, xx-xxiv. 
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resulting in the ontological instantiation of the particular object at hand. 78 On 
this view, then, any extant object in the world exists as a result of the accident 
of existence being conferred upon its pre-existing essence. Yet here again, Ibn 
Taymiyya insists that “essence” in the sense of a thing’s quiddity, or mahiyya (lit. 
“what-it-is-ness”), is a notional reality that, as such, exists only in the mind. 79 
As for an externally existing object, its essence ( dhat ) and reality ( haqiqa ) are 
none other than its very existence ( wujud ), inclusive of all the various attributes 
concomitant to it and without which it could not exist. Just as the universal is a 
concept that only exists in the mind, so too are the separability of essence and 
existence, on the one hand, and the separability of essence and attributes, on 
the other, concepts that only exist in the mind. Stated another way, the mind 
can very well conceive of a thing’s essence (that is, its quiddity) separately from 
its existence, but just as we have seen with universal concepts, the essence so 
conceived is merely an abstraction of the mind based on a particular existent 
(or an imaginary object, such as a unicorn). As for the extant object, its essence 
and its reality are synonymous with its factual, individual, particularized exis¬ 
tence in the external world, inclusive of all the concomitant attributes by which 
it is qualified, without which it could not exist, and in which it does not share 
anything ontologically with any other existent object. In a sense, then, Ibn 
Taymiyya conflates that a thing is with what the thing is, maintaining that the 
two are only separable in the mind. In the real world, a thing both is (“ inniyya ”) 
and is something (“mahiyya”) at one and the same time, with no objective onto- 


78 On the relationship between essence and existence in Ibn Sina, see Lizzini, “Ibn Sina’s 
Metaphysics” and, more extensively, Bertolacci, “The Distinction of Essence and Existence 
in Avicenna’s Metaphysics,” as well as Wisnovsky, “Essence and Existence.” Wisnovsky 
affirms that Ibn Sina does not, in fact, seem to have committed himself to the position 
described here, despite the existence of a lone statement in his Ta'liqat to the contrary. 
Rather, he seems to have held that “essence and existence are extensionally identical but 
intensionally distinct,” meaning that “every essence must either be an individual existing 
in the concrete, extra-mental world (ft l-a’ydn), or a universal existing in the mind (ft 
d-dihn )” (Wisnovsky, “Essence and Existence,” 28-29). This, as we shall see, is the same 
position that Ibn Taymiyya advocates, and, in fact, it was Fakhr al-Din al-RazI who advo¬ 
cated most prominently for the position that Ibn Taymiyya holds here against the Peri¬ 
patetics. Moreover, Ibn Taymiyya’s charge against the philosophers is identical to Shihab 
al-Din al-Suhrawardi’s charges against them. (Wisnovsky, 28-29). 

79 See, e.g., Dar‘, 1:288, lines 1-3: “They distinguish in their logic between essence [or quid¬ 
dity] and existence; had they explained ‘essence’ as that which is in the mind and ‘exis¬ 
tence’ as that which is in [the realm of] external particulars, that would have been correct 
and indisputable on the part of any rational person” ( farraqu jt mantiqihim bayna al- 
mahiyya wa-l-wujud wa-hum lawfassaru al-mahiyya bi-mayakunufi al-adhhan wa-l-wujud 
bi-mayakunufial-a’ydn la-kana hadha sahihan layunazi’ufihi 'aqil). See also Hallaq, Greek 
Logicians, xvi-xx. 
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Logical distinction between its inniyya 80 (its being, esse, “that it is,” or “thatness”) 
and its mahiyya (its essence, quiddity, “what it is,” or “whatness”). 81 

It follows from this position that the existence of an entity can in no way 
be superadded to a pre-existing essence or quiddity. Essence and attributes 
can be conceived of as separate in the mind but do not exist separately—or 
as separable—in the external world. Ibn Taymiyya identifies this as a key area 
in which the philosophers have mistaken logical distinctions in the mind for 
ontological reality in the outside world of existent entities. That is, they take 
the logical distinctions of the mind as “primary,” in a sense, and simply assume 
a direct correspondence between logical categories or distinctions and the 
ontological reality of externally existing entities ( haqa’iq). 82 This prioritization 
of logical notions and mental categories, together with the assumption that 
they directly map onto ontological reality 83 —what we may call the philoso¬ 
phers’ “intellectualization” or “rationalization” of reality—is a key target of Ibn 
Taymiyya’s attack in the Dar’ ta’arud against some of the most fundamental 
assumptions driving the philosophers’ speculative enterprise. As we have seen, 
Ibn Taymiyya argues against the philosophers that the very existence ( wujud ) 
of an entity, along with all its concomitant attributes and qualities, is identical 
with that entity’s quiddity ( mahiyya ) and comprises its fundamental ontolog¬ 
ical reality ( haqlqa ) in the external world, in other words, as it factually exists 
“out there” ( fial-kharlj ), independent of our mental conception of it. 84 Another 
way of stating this is that a thing’s quiddity is none other than its very exis¬ 
tence. 85 That is, the question of what a thing is (its “what-ness”) is answered 
by considering its factual existence (its “that-ness”)—in particular, not merely 
the fact that it exists but, more relevantly, how it exists, with all its ontologically 
inseparable concomitants ( lawazim). 86 


80 On the origins of inniyya/anniyya as a technical term, see Frank, “The Origin of the Arabic 

Philosophical Term For its use in Ibn SIna specifically, see Booth, Aristotelian Aporetic 

Ontology, 111-112 ff. 

81 This would seem to be similar to Ibn SIna’s notion of God as possessing no quiddity 
(mahiyya ) separate from His being/existence {wujud). See, for example, Acar, Talking 
about God and Talking about Creation, 81-85. 

82 See, for example, the discussion at Dar', 3:79. 

83 See Gutas, “Logic of Theology,” 60-61; Adamson, “Non-Discursive Thought,” esp. 93-98. 

84 “ wujud kulli shay’ 1 ayn mdhiyyatihifial-kharij"Dar', 3:248, line 13. 

85 For this formulation, see Dar', 5:103, lines 7-8 and 5:104, lines 6-7. See similar at Dar', 
1:293, lines 14-15: “bal mahiyyatuhu hiya haqiqatuhu wa-hiya wujuduhu" (its essence is its 
ontological reality and its existence). See also Dar’, 5:102-104 for a discussion of the rela¬ 
tionship between quiddity and existence more generally. 

86 See also, e.g., Dar’, 3:328, lines 6-7, where Ibn Taymiyya makes the point that “the essence 
is more rightfully considered constitutive of the attributes than the attributes are of the 
essence” {al-dhat hiya ahaqq bi-taqwlm al-sijut min al-sifat bi-taqwlm al-dhat). 
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As an illustration of this principle, we may cite Ibn Taymiyya’s critique of 
the philosophers for positing the independent external existence of intelligible 
substances ( jawdhlr ma’qula) alongside perceptible bodies ( ajsdm mahsusa), 
such as the well-known Aristotelian distinction between matter and form. 87 
While Ibn Taymiyya does not deny that extant objects are indeed made up 
of matter existing in a particular form, he does deny—predictably—that the 
abstract form enjoys an ontological existence separate from and independent 
of matter that is then superimposed upon matter, resulting in the instanti¬ 
ation of the object in question. Rather, Ibn Taymiyya insists, the only thing 
that actually exists—in other words, the only thing that has an independent 
ontological reality as a real entity existing “out there” (fi at-kkdrij) —is the 
form-endowed material object itself. 88 The form is in no way separable from 
the substantive existence of the object and can only be conceived of sepa¬ 
rately from its material constitution as a result of the abstracting function 
of the mind. The philosophers’ conception of form as an “intelligible sub¬ 
stance” existing alongside body parallels, in a sense, their affirmation of uni¬ 
versal concepts existing independent of—albeit in association with ( muqdrin 
Li )—the individual instantiated objects they subsume, whereas in reality, Ibn 
Taymiyya counters, the only thing existing in the external world is the partic¬ 
ular entities ( a‘ydn ) themselves along with the attributes ( sifat ) inherent in 
them. 89 

Along the same lines, we may cite Ibn Taymiyya’s critique of Ibn Sina for 
comparing the association ( muqdrana ) of the soul with the body to that of uni¬ 
versal with their particulars. Ibn Taymiyya refutes this confusion by pointing 
out that unlike universal concepts, which only exist in the mind, the soul is a 
particular entity (mu’ayyan) that exists in its own right (that is, in the outside 
world and not as a mere concept in the mind), and, like all externally existing 
entities, it is perceptible ( mahsus ). On the nature of the soul and its relation¬ 
ship to the body in contrast with the relationship of universal concepts to their 
particulars, Ibn Taymiyya says: 

The soul (ruh) is a particular and the body is a particular, and the associ¬ 
ation of one with the other is possible. But they [the philosophers] con¬ 
fuse [on the one hand] the association of the soul with the body and its 


87 Dar\ 5:174, lines 11-13. On the reception and elaboration of this doctrine by Ibn Sina, see 
Bertolacci, ‘‘Doctrine of Material and Formal Causality.” 

88 In this passage, Ibn Taymiyya says “a body and its accidents” ( [lam\yujadfi al-kkarij ilia 
al-jism wa-a’raduhu). Dar‘, 5:174, line 14. 

89 “lamyujadfi al-kkarij ilia al-ayan wa-sifatuka al-qa’ima bifid!' Dar\ 5:174, lines 15-16. 
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abstraction from it with [on the other hand] the association of universals 
with their particulars and their abstraction from them. [Yet] the differ¬ 
ence between the two is more patent than to require expositionfor the 
ruh, which is the rational soul ( al-nafs al-ndtiqa), exists in external reality 
as an independent entity when it separates from the body. As for uni¬ 
versal mental concepts that are abstracted from particulars ( al J aqliyydt 
al-kulliyya al-tnunlazaa min ul-mu’uyyanui), they exist only in the mind 
(fial-adhhan), not as externally existent entities (fl al-a c ydn). Thus, it is 
necessary to differentiate between the dissociation of the soul from the 
body (tajrld al-ruh i an al-badan ) and the abstraction of universals from 
particulars ( tajrld al-kulliyydt i an al-mu c ayyanat ). 90 

The soul’s association with the body is thus a case of two particular, exter¬ 
nally existing entities that are connected to each other and that can also 
undergo dissociation (tajrld) from each other, as happens upon the death 
of the body. This, Ibn Taymiyya insists, is entirely different from the con¬ 
tention that universals inhere in, or are associated with, their particulars in 
the same manner as the soul may be said to indwell, or to be associated 
with, the body. The confusion here, according to Ibn Taymiyya, results from 
the fact that the philosophers have applied the terms “association” and “dis¬ 
sociation” both to universals and to the soul analogically (bi-l-ishtirdk) while 
failing to distinguish between the ontological dissociation of the soul from 
the body (as two independent, perceptible entities), on the one hand, and 
the logical abstraction (intiza’) of universals from their particulars carried 
out by the mind, on the other. The common applicability of the same term 
with the same meaning to two distinct entities neither entails nor implies any 
essential similarity between the entities in question, since the term applies 
to each in a manner commensurate with its own distinct ontological real¬ 
ity, or haqlqa. For Ibn Taymiyya, the “real story,” as we have seen, is not the 
meaning or abstracted notion (ma'nd) existing in our minds but the factual, 
particularized, individual existence (wujud) of the thing in question. It is this 
concrete existence that is constitutive of—in fact, is synonymous with—the 
thing’s essence ( dhat ) and factual ontological reality (haqlqa) and that, fur¬ 
thermore, determines the manner in which a common term and meaning 
apply to it specifically, in contrast to how they might apply to another entity 
of which the same term (and meaning) is predicated. In the case under dis¬ 
cussion here, this means that one of the elements to which the terms “associ¬ 
ation” and “dissociation” legitimately apply (namely, the soul) exists ontolog- 


90 See Dar\ 6:32, lines 1-12. (See index of Arabic passages.) 
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ically as an independent entity ( r ayn) in the external world, while the other ele¬ 
ment to which they legitimately apply (namely, the universal) is but a logical 
notion subsisting strictly within the confines of the mind. 


4 The Structure of Reason 91 

What, then, is the structure of reason (‘ aqt ), according to Ibn Taymiyya, and 
how does it function in the acquisition of knowledge? Ibn Taymiyya defines 
reason as an “instinct in man” ( ghariza.fial-insan ) 92 that is essentially endowed 
with the capacity to perform three vital functions: (1) to abstract universals 
from particulars, based on reason’s ability to recognize relevant similarities 
between particular existents and abstract these into universal concepts; 93 (2) 
to confer assent ( tasdlq) or formulate judgements ( ahkam ) in the form of pred¬ 
icative statements relating to existent particulars; 94 and (3) to draw inferences 
of various sorts through which new knowledge is derived (essentially, by trans¬ 
ferring a given judgement, or hukm, from a given subject or entity to a new 
one). 95 In the previous section, we addressed the first vital function of reason, 
namely, the formation of universal concepts on the basis of the extant partic¬ 
ulars delivered to it by the senses. In Ibn Taymiyya’s words: 

What sense perception yields as a particular, reason and analogical infer¬ 
ence yield as universal and absolute (or unconditioned). [These latter] 


91 A summary of this section, including a substantial portion of the sub-section “Fitra: The 
Original Normative Disposition” (p. 260 ff. below), the entirety of the sub-section “Tawatur 
as the Final Epistemic Guarantor” (p. 267 ff. below), and related sections of chapter 6, has 
appeared previously at El-Tobgui, “From Legal Theory to Erkenntnistheorie,” 34-54. 

92 Dar’, 6:50, line 5. See also Dar’, 1:89, line 7 for reason as al-gharlza aiiatlfind (the instinct 
that is within us). 

93 See, e.g., Dar’, 6:88, lines 9-10 (sa’ir ai-qadaya al-kuiiiyya allatlmabadi’uha min al-hiss) and 
8:248, lines 8-9 ( kamayuqaddiru [al-dhihn ] al-kulliyyat al-mujarrada ‘an al-a‘ydn), as well 
as the discussion at Dar’, 7:317-327. 

94 On the term tasdlq (assent) and the related term tasawwur (conception), see Wolfson, 
“The Terms Tasawwur and Tasdlq,” 114-119. For these terms in Ibn SIna specifically, see 
Sabra, “Avicenna on the Subject Matter of Logic,” 757-761. (Cited in Hallaq, Greek Logi¬ 
cians, xv, n. 20.) 

95 See, e.g., Dar’, 5:259 ft. on al-Ttibar wa-l-qiyds; Bar’, 7:317-327 (esp. 7:322 ff.) on logical 
principles and rules of inference more generally; Dar’, 2:218-219 on the burden of proof 
between rational arguments and revealed texts and the three levels of rational refutation; 
and Dar’, 3:264,3:305-318,7:352,7:374-382, and 7:388-389 on the use of rational inferences 
and arguments in the Qur’an. On the Qur’an’s extensive deployment of rational argumen¬ 
tation more broadly, see Gwynne, Logic, Rhetoric, and Legal Reasoning, passim. 
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do not engender the knowledge of any particular [existent] thing; rather, 
they render the specific general and the particular absolute [i.e., univer¬ 
sal], for universals are only known through reason, just as particular exis- 
tents are only known through sensation. 96 

As mentioned in our discussion of Ibn Taymiyya’s account of ontology above, 
the universal notions—particularly the “natural universal” ( cil-kulll al-tabVl) 
that subsumes extant objects—are derived from the particulars and are akin to 
still-frame snapshots of the particulars’ essential qualities, recording and rep¬ 
resenting ontological reality to the mind. In a sense, they form the raw data 
about the world which the mind then processes and reasons about. As we 
shall discover, this universalizing function of the mind, for Ibn Taymiyya, also 
plays a crucial role in affording us access—in conjunction with transmitted 
reports—to the realm of the unseen, insofar as it enables us to comprehend 
and conceive what we are being told about this realm through the transmis¬ 
sion of true reports (khabar sadiq). Even more important, this universalizing 
function of the mind, as we explore in greater detail in chapter 6, is critical for 
our knowledge of God and, specifically, for our ability to understand who God 
is as a discrete personal being. 97 

In addition to the knowledge of externally existing objects appropriated and 
registered by the mind in the form of universal concepts, the rational faculty 
also has at its disposal certain logical axioms and relational principles that are 
implanted in it a priori and that it therefore knows in a self-evident ( badlhl) 
manner. 98 Related to though not identical with self-evident, a priori knowledge 
is that which Ibn Taymiyya refers to as necessary or immediate (damn) knowl¬ 
edge, 99 a type of knowledge that he often refers to interchangeably by the term 


96 Dari, 7:324, lines 12-15. (See index of Arabic passages.) 

97 See pp. 280-281, 284, and, more generally, 285-288 below. 

98 See, e.g., Dar‘, 6:267 ( al-’ulum al-badlhiyya)-, 6:112, 9:161 ( al-qadaya. al-badlhiyya)-, 3:309 
(' ulumbadlhiyyaawwaliyyayabtadi’uhaAllahfiqalb [al-insan]); 6:16 ( al-badlhaal-sahlha); 
8:314 ( al-muqaddima ai-badlhiyya al-sahlha al-shariiyya). 

99 See, e.g., Dari, 1:185, 3:96, 5:312, 6:268, 7:21 (al-‘ulum al-daruriyya); 3:418 (al-ma’arif al- 
daruriyya ); 7:403 (al-qadaya al-daruriyya)-, 6:192 (al-umur al-daruriyya)-, 3:244, 6:11 (al- 
daruriyyat); 8:264 ( darurlfl al-'aql)-, 6:192 ( darurat al-'uqul); 8:311 (badlhl darurl); 3:230 
(qadiyya badlhiyya daruriyya); 9:360 (al-ma'alim al-badlhtyya al-daruriyya)-, 9:121-122 
(turuq daruriyya)-, 6:50: reason as an "instinct in man” or “a kind of necessary knowledge” 
(naw'min al-‘uliim al-daruriyya)-, 8:282: knowledge of the existence of the Maker (al-Sani 1 ) 
ingrained of necessity in the human constitution (min lawazim khalqihim darurlflhim)-, 
8:438 (and similar at 3:98-99, 8:488-489): knowledge of God “daruriyya”-, 9:422-425: on 
four meanings of darura and the nature of darurl knowledge with respect to the knower. 
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fitri 100 (approximately, “innate”) or by the compound term darurifitri. 101 While 
all a priori knowledge and axiomatic principles are, by definition, both innate 
and necessary, not all necessary knowledge is a priori or innate, for Ibn Tay- 
miyya recognizes a number of other sources of necessary knowledge. Finally, 
and to complicate matters further, innate {fitri) knowledge only partly over¬ 
laps with a priori and necessary knowledge, as fitri knowledge is a considerably 
wider and subtler category, as we shall see below. 

4.1 Self-Evident and A Priori Knowledge 

We have discussed Ibn Taymiyya’s strident insistence that universals ( kulliyydt ) 
are strictly conceptual or notional realities subsisting in the mind and that 
the mind abstracts them from the existing particulars mediated to it through 
the senses. Absent the instantiated particulars, there can be, quite simply, no 
universals. This is most obviously the case with the natural universal ( ai-kuiii 
al-tabFi), which I have described as a kind of snapshot that the mind takes of a 
particular class of entities in the external world. Yet Ibn Taymiyya also discusses 
another kind of universal: namely, the universal rules of logic, such as the law of 
non-contradiction, the law of the excluded middle, and the law of identity. 102 
Ibn Taymiyya repeatedly refers to such universal rules, and other self-evident 


100 See, e.g., Dari, 6:14 ( al-badihiyyat al-fitriyya)-, 3:317 (al-’ulum al-hissiyya al-fitriyya)-, 8:453 
(al-ma’rifa al-fitriyya)-, 7:404 ( al-qadaya al-badihiyya wa-l-ma’arif al-fitriyya)-, 8:314 ( al- 
turuq al-fitriyya al-'aqliyya al-shar’iyya al-qariba al-sahiha)-, 8:530 (al-ma’arif al-awwaliyya 
al-fitriyya)-, 7:425 (iradatfitriyya wa-’ulumfitriyya)-, 4:213 (hukm al-fitra awwali badihi)-, 6:112 
(fitar al-nas)-, 7:403,8:463 ( al-fitra al-insaniyya ); 7:25: looking upwards when supplicating 
as fitri 'aqli-, 8:38: human beings majturun to recognize the existence of the Creator. 

101 See, e.g., Dari, 3:70 ( al-fitra al-daruriyya)-, 3:317 (al-'uliim al-daruriyya al-fitriyya)-, 3:288 (al- 
‘ulum al-badihiyya al-daruriyya al-fitriyya)-, 6:14 (al-qadaya al-fitriyya al-daruriyya)-, 7:133 
(al-umur al-fitriyya al-daruriyya)-, 8:489 (’ulum fitriyya daruriyya)-, 3:309, 6:184 (muqaddi- 
matfitriyya daruriyya)-, 6:72,9:122: knowledge of God fitriyya daruriyya-, 3:87 (and similar at 
8:348): rational proofs for the existence of God intuitive and necessary (fitriyya daruriyya)-, 
6:272: false doctrines to which a person has been habituated ‘‘contradict his fitra and what 
he knows of necessity” (tunaqidufitratahu wa-daruriyyatahu)-, 8:12 ff.: knowledge of reli¬ 
gious matters fitri-daruri vs. nazari, 5:312-313 (al-fitra allatifatara Allah ‘alayha 'ibadahu 
wa-l-’ulum al-daruriyya allatija’alahafiqulubihim). 

102 See, e.g., Dari, 1:289, 5:136-137, 5:324, 6:123, and 8:181 for the law of non-contradiction 
(al-jam’ bayna al-naqidayn) and the law of the excluded middle (rafi al-naqidayn / al- 
khuluww ’an al-naqidayn) together and Dari, 3:208-209, 3:224-226, 4:197, and 9:358 for 
the law of non-contradiction alone. See, further, Dari, 4:144: even the essential difference 
between God and creation reduces to an issue of the law of non-contradiction; 9:117- 
119: Ibn Sina’s notion of the “eternal contingent” (al-mumkin al-qadim) violates the law of 
non-contradiction; 6:176: the position of those who negate the divine attributes (al-nujah) 
entails a violation of the law of the excluded middle; 3:362: the law of the excluded middle 
is “min azhar al-umur al-mumtani’a fibadihat al-’aql’’-, 4:290: arguments of the opponent 
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propositions, as being necessary (damn), but he also applies a term to them 
that he does not use nearly as liberally as “necessary” (or “necessary” coupled 
with “innate,” i.e., darurl-fitrl). While Ibn Taymiyya obviously regards such fun¬ 
damental rules of thought as necessary, he also refers to them as being badlhl, 
or min al-badlhiyydt, or min bada'ih al-’uqul. The use of the term badlhl corre¬ 
lates strongly with the notion of a priori knowledge, and we may tentatively 
conclude, on the basis of his use of this term, that Ibn Taymiyya indeed regards 
such universal logical notions as a priori in the true sense, that is, in the sense of 
being present both in and to the mind prior to any encounter of the mind with 
the external world via the senses. 103 In another passage, he refers to “imme¬ 
diate, certain, primary (or a priori) knowledge” ( 7 /m darurlyaqlnl awwall), 
which he defines as “depending neither on discursive reasoning nor on demon¬ 
stration; rather,” he continues, such knowledge “constitutes the very premises 
and axioms upon which demonstrative proofs are built.” 104 In support of this 
interpretation of badlhl as a priori, we may cite, for instance, Ibn Taymiyya’s 
characterization of violating the law of the excluded middle as being “the 
most patently impossible of things flbadlhat al- c aqL " 105 In another passage, he 
describes the knowledge of the impossibility of an infinite regress of agents (al- 
tasalsulflal-fa’illn) as being “innate” (fitrl) and “necessary” ( darurl) —terms we 
have seen before—but then he makes the further point that all premises in a 
given argument must ultimately be based on “primordial, a priori knowledge 
that God initiates in [a person’s] heart/mind” (‘ ulum badlhiyya awwaliyyayab- 
tadi’uha Allah flqatb [al-insdn]). 106 Ibn Taymiyya’s pairing of the term badlhl 


are weak and entail a violation of both laws; and, finally, 6:129-130 and 6:134 for the law of 
the excluded middle specifically with respect to the divine attributes. 

103 This contrasts with Wael Hallaq’s conclusion that Ibn Taymiyya recognizes no a priori 
knowledge whatsoever and that all knowledge is ultimately derived from sense percep¬ 
tion. See Hallaq, “Existence of God,” 61-63 (esp. 62, n. 66) and Hallaq, Greek Logicians, 
xxx-xxxii. Von Kiigelgen (“Poison of Philosophy,” 327) has shown that Ibn Taymiyya does 
accept the external existence of universals (at least in some domains); she concludes that 
“this adherence to ‘moderate realism’ stands in sharp contrast to his [Ibn Taymiyya’s] nom¬ 
inalistic attitude of denying any extramental existence of universals whatsoever in the 
course of his direct rejection of the real definition and the rules of syllogistic logic.” For 
her larger discussion of Ibn Taymiyya as a “moderate realist” rather than a strict nominal¬ 
ist, see von Kiigelgen, 306-312. 

104 “‘ilmdarurlyaqlnlawwalllayatawaqqafu ‘alaal-nazarwa-l-istidlalwa-layatawaqqaju ‘ala 
at-burhan bal huwa muqaddimat al-burhan wa-usuluhu ailatlyubna ‘alayha al-burlian.” 
Dar‘, 3:317, lines 16-17. 

105 “azhar al-umur al-mumtani'afibadlhat al-'aql’.'Dar‘, 3:362, line 14. 

106 Dar‘, 3:309, lines 15-16. See also Dar‘, 6:276, lines 17-18, where Ibn Taymiyya speaks of “al- 
qadaya al-mubtada’afl ai-nafsl 
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with the term awwaii (initial) constitutes, to my mind, persuasive evidence that 
he considers such logical universals to be truly a priori—particularly in light of 
the latter part of the phrase, where he states that God “yabtad'C" this knowledge 
in the mind. This, it seems, could only mean that God places this knowledge in 
the mind ab initio (“ ibtidcCan ”), in other words, that He initiates this knowledge 
in the mind, prior to and independently of the mind’s subsequent empirical 
encounter with the world. 

Yet Ibn Taymiyya seems to contradict this conclusion (namely, that the 
mind possesses certain knowledge in an a priori fashion) in another passage, 
where he states that judgements ( al-qada’ bi-anna) such as that black and 
white are contraries ( yatadaddan ), or that motion and rest are contradictory 
(yatanaqadan ), or that a body cannot be in two places at one and the same time 
are akin to “all universal propositions that [, which?] originate in sense per¬ 
ception (hiss ).’’ 107 Granted, the Arabic phraseology here is ambiguous, and we 
cannot be altogether sure whether the relative pronoun allati (“that/which”) 
is meant restrictively, in the sense of “are like all universal propositions that 
originate in sense perception” (to the exclusion of those universal propositions 
that do not originate in sense perception), or non-restrictively, in the sense of 
“are like all universal propositions, which originate in sense perception” (i.e., as 
all universal propositions do). In another passage, however, Ibn Taymiyya cites 
propositions of an even more abstract nature than the foregoing, such as the 
proposition that any existent thing is either necessary or contingent, eternal 
or temporal, self-standing ( qcCim bi-nafsihi) or subsistent in another (qa’im bi- 
ghayrihi), or the proposition that any two existent things either are contempo¬ 
raneous with each other or exist at different times, are either distinct ( mubdyin ) 
from each other or co-located ( muhdyith). 108 In commenting on propositions of 
this nature, Ibn Taymiyya states explicitly that “if we formulate in our minds a 
universal judgement applicable to all external existents or to all mental notions, 
such as [the propositions listed], our knowledge of these universal, generally 
applicable propositions is mediated by what we know of external existents.” 109 
On the basis of this statement, it would seem that all universal notions—even 
logical ones—are, for Ibn Taymiyya, ultimately abstracted from sense data. Yet 


107 “ka-sa’ir al-qadaya at-kuiiiyya allatimabadi’uha min al-hiss .” See Dar’, 6:88, lines 9-12. See 
also the more general discussion at Dar’, 6:88-89. On the difference between contrariety 
( tadadd ) and contradiction ( tanaqud ), see Wisnovsky, Avicenna's Metaphysics, 213. 

108 See Dar’, 6:127, lines 2-5. 

109 “idha hakamna bi-'uqulina hukman kuiiiyyan ya'ummu al-mawjudat aw ya'ummu ai- 
ma'lumat mithl qawlina ... kana 'ilmuna bi-hadhihi al-qadaya al-kulliyya al-'amma bi- 
tawassutma ‘alimnahu min al-mawjudat!’Dar’, 6:127, lines 1-2 and 7-8. 
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Ibn Taymiyya is adamant that such logical propositions are necessary ( darurl ), 
innate ( fitrl ), and self-evident ( badlhl )—terms he never applies to the natural 
universals (al-kulliyyat al-tabTiyya) that correspond to the various species and 
that are abstracted by the mind from the instantiated individuals of a given 
class of objects. 

How, then, can this apparent contradiction be resolved? The answer seems 
to be that what is derived from the particulars is the specific content of the 
propositions mentioned—that black and white, for example, or motion and 
rest are opposites, that either a thing is self-standing or it subsists in some¬ 
thing else (as an accident does), and so forth. What is logically necessary and 
therefore a priori, however, is the universal relationaljudgement that two oppo¬ 
sites, whatever they may be, cannot co-exist or cannot qualify one and the same 
entity simultaneously (or any other such derivative formulation of the law of 
non-contradiction). In other words, it is the abstract law itself that is a priori for 
Ibn Taymiyya, it would seem, but not the specific, particularized instances in 
the world to which the law applies. The knowledge that, for example, black and 
white, as opposed to red and green, are opposites is not logically necessary and 
can therefore only be discovered from our observation of the particular colors 
that pigment our empirical reality. What is logically necessary—and, it would 
seem, both self-evident ( badihi) and a priori ( awwali) for Ibn Taymiyya—is the 
judgement that any two colors (or anything else) that are opposites are neces¬ 
sarily subject to the law of non-contradiction. In other words, what the mind 
knows in an a priori manner is the universal logical rule (as can be stated in uni¬ 
versal terms) that for every x and y where x and y are opposites, x and y cannot 
co-exist (or qualify one and the same entity simultaneously). This is the univer¬ 
sal logical rule that is known a priori and that holds in all possible worlds. The 
fact that in the contingencies of our particular world, x happens to be white 
(and not red) and y happens to be black (and not green) is, once more, some¬ 
thing we can only come to know on the basis of what we observe in the world 
around us by means of our sense perception. 

In sum, the built-in, a priori knowledge of the mind—which Ibn Taymiyya 
also refers to as being innate (fitri) and necessary (damn) —is the knowledge 
of necessary logical relations and abstract principles (such as the law of the 
excluded middle) that would apply to any thing or things in the event that they 
should exist. Yet our knowledge of what actually does exist can never be derived 
from abstract reason 110 but can only be gained through sensation (as well as 


110 With the sole exception of God, but then this is not really an exception at all, for the ratio¬ 
nal inference that leads from the fact of the temporal origination of the world (huduth 
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true reports). The legitimate judgements of reason, therefore, are invariably 
cognitional ( ’ilmi ), 111 notional ( dtibarl ), 112 and relational ( nlsbl ), never exis¬ 
tential ( wujudi ). Reason can never establish the factual existence of anything 
(other than God), but once it has been provided with the knowledge of extant 
particular realities through either sensation or true reports, it can and does 
formulate logical judgements ( ahkdm ) concerning these existent realities in 
accordance with the abstract logical principles that are embedded in it in an 
a priori manner. This particular function of the mind, though seemingly too 
obvious to warrant mention, is, in reality, an eminently important function for 
Ibn Taymiyya, as it lies at the very basis of all thought and the construction of 
all knowledge. In fact, Ibn Taymiyya relies extensively on the everyday, obvi¬ 
ous, innate principles of the mind in the course of his argumentation against 
the philosophers and the mutakallimun. That is, he often seeks to refute their 
doctrines on the grounds that, when taken to their logical conclusion, such 
doctrines end up contradicting one or more of these basic, axiomatic rules of 
thought and can therefore be known, by virtue of pure reason ( dqlsarib), to be 
necessarily invalid ( fasid ) and false {bat'd). 

Thus far, we have become acquainted with two main functions of reason: (1) 
to universalize the particulars of the empirical realm and (2) to apply the innate 
rules of logic in order to pass judgements on how extant particulars must, log¬ 
ically speaking, relate to one another. We have also seen that the innate logical 
knowledge embedded in the mind in an a priori fashion is alternately referred 
to by Ibn Taymiyya as being badlhl (self-evident), fitrl (innate), or darurl (nec¬ 
essary). When applied to the kind of a priori knowledge discussed above, these 
three terms are basically equivalent and interchangeable. Yet neither the con¬ 
cept of what is innate ( fitra ) nor the concept of necessity ( darura ) is simply 
reducible to self-evident axioms (the badibiyyat). In other words, while that 


al-’alam) to the conclusion that God must necessarily exist is, ultimately, based on the 
rational consideration that a non-necessary and contingent world—such as we know ours 
to be through our empirical experience of it—can be coherently accounted for only by 
positing the existence of a necessary, all-powerful, transcendent Creator in order to avoid 
an infinite regress of causes (the impossibility of which Ibn Taymiyya holds to be known 
by logical necessity). From this perspective, the rational inference of the existence of God 
can thus be seen as one more instance in which reason applies its innate and incontrovert¬ 
ible logical principles (in this case, the impossibility of an infinite causal regress) to the 
existential data about our contingent and non-necessary world that have been mediated 
to it through our senses. 

111 At, e.g., Dar’, 5:91,5:138,10:52,10:53,10:66,10:107, and 10:122. See also Dar\ 5:102 ( ’ilmidhih- 
ni) and 5:118 ( dhihni ’ilmi). 

112 See, e.g., Dar\ 3:20 (i’tibarilafzi) and 9:114 (lafzii’tibari), 3:207 (; nisbii’tibari), 3:326 ( dhihni 
i’tibari), and 5:141, 5:144 (’aqlii’tibari). 
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which is innate and that which is necessary both overlap with the a priori, 
each also comprises further elements that distinguish it from the other as well 
as from the self-evident axioms embedded in the mind. In the following two 
sections, we examine each of these cognitive principles, fitra and necessity, in 
turn. 


4.2 Fitra: The Original Normative Disposition 

Ibn Taymiyya’s conception of the fitra is a subtle one that is perhaps best 
rendered by the term “original normative disposition.” 113 The term fitra as it 
appears in Ibn Taymiyya’s thought has been translated in various ways, most 
often by terms such as “nature” or “constitution,” often qualified as being in 
some sense innate (“natural,” “inner,” “inborn,” etc.). 114 Now, while the fitra 
for Ibn Taymiyya is doubtless innate, this term does not fully capture—or at 
least does not underscore to the appropriate degree—the strong sense of nor- 
mativity, both moral and cognitive, that Ibn Taymiyya accords to this “innate 
disposition.” This fitri disposition, in turn, derives its normativity, to a sub¬ 
stantial degree, from the fact of its “originality,” that is, from the fact that the 
fitra is that which is “there first,” 115 that which is originally present (at least in 


113 Ibn Taymiyya deals with the question of the fitra extensively at Dar‘, 8:359-535, as well 
as in his “Risala fl al-kalam ‘ala al-fitra” (in Majmu'at al-rasa’ilal-kubra, 2:332-349) and al- 
RacLcL ‘ala ai-mantiqiyyin, 420-432. Ibn Taymiyya’s notion of fitra has been discussed in 
a number of previous studies. See, for instance, Holtzman, ‘‘Human Choice”; Kazi, “Rec¬ 
onciling Reason and Revelation,” 207-313 (esp. 250-292 and 309-313); Gobillot, “L’epitre 
du discours sur la fitra”-, and Vasalou, Theological Ethics, 56-105. See also Hoover, Ibn 
Taymiyya's Theodicy, 39-44 on the relationship between fitra and 'aql and on the fitra 
as a religious faculty; Anjum, Politics, Law, and Community, 215-265, esp. at 215-227 for 
the role of the fitra as an alternative foundation for Ibn Taymiyya’s epistemology; and von 
Kiigelgen, “Poison of Philosophy,” 299 ff. and von Kiigelgen, “Ibn Taymlyas Kritik,” 192-199 
(esp. at 194-198) on the epistemological function of the fitra more generally. On the role 
of the fitra in coming to know the existence of God, see Hallaq, “Existence of God,” 55-66 
and Ozervarli, “Divine Wisdom,” 37-60. See also, on the fitra more generally, Gobillot, La 
fitra and Adang, “Islam as the Inborn Religion of Mankind.” 

114 See, e.g., Hoover: “natural constitution” ( Ibn Taymiyya’s Theodicy, 39); Ozervarli: "inner 
nature” (“Qur’anic Rational Theology,” 91) and “human nature” (Ozervarli, “Divine Wis¬ 
dom,” 38, 45, and passim)-, Hallaq: "innate intelligence” ( Greek Logicians, xl), "natural 
intelligence” ( Greek Logicians, 27), “faculty of natural intelligence” ( Greek Logicians, 167, 
n. 1), “sound disposition” ( GreekLogicians , 110), “instincts” ( Greek Logicians, 163, translating 
“fitar”)-, von Kiigelgen: “inborn intelligence” (“Poison of Philosophy,” 298) and "angeborene 
Intelligenz des Menschen” (von Kiigelgen, “Ibn Taymlyas Kritik,” 195, as a gloss for “ ‘aql, 
fitra oder garlza”). See Holtzman, “Human Choice,” 184, n. 11 for various other transla¬ 
tions found in the secondary literature, the diversity of which she cites as an indication of 
“the complexity of the term fitra" (Holtzman, 184, n. 11). Holtzman herself leaves the term 
untranslated. 

115 The root f-t-r in its most basic sense denotes splitting, cleaving, or breaking apart (hence 
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potentia) in a person’s constitution and which is ultimately determinative of 
what a human being is (or ought to be). 116 Ibn Taymiyya derives this normative 
understanding of the original fitra in part from the famous prophetic hadlth. 
that states that “every child is born on [i.e., in a state of] the fitra” (understood 
here as pure monotheism) and is only subsequently diverted by his parents (or 
surrounding milieu) from this original potential to various forms of religion 
that represent a departure from the innate monotheism moored in the fitra . 117 
The fact that the fitra is a morally normative concept and does not include 
just any of the various appetites, drives, and inclinations often thought of as 
“natural” in a human being is illustrated by the incident in which the angel 
Gabriel, on the occasion of the Night Journey ( isra’) to Jerusalem, presented 
the Prophet with a vessel of milk and a vessel of wine, then bade him choose 
between the two. When the Prophet instinctively inclined to the milk over the 
wine, Gabriel responded, “You have chosen the fitra, and had you chosen the 


futur/fatur, “breakfast,” and fitr/iftar, “breaking one's fast”). It also signifies making, cre¬ 
ating, fashioning, or bringing into being, with the associated connotation of origination 
(and perhaps, by extension, of originality). Derivatives of f-t-r occur twenty times in the 
Qur’an: five times with the meaning of cleaving or sundering and thirteen times with the 
meaning of creating, fashioning, or bringing into existence. The word fitra itself, denoting 
something like “original disposition” or “primordial created state,” occurs in a single verse, 
in conjunction with the verb fatara, which has the sense of creating or originating. The 
verse in question, Q. al-Rum 30:30, reads: “So set thy face to the religion as a hanlf, [in] the 
primordial nature from God upon which He originated mankind (fitrat Allahi llatlfatara 
l-nasa ‘alayha )—there is no altering the creation of God; that is the upright religion, but 
most men know not” (trans. The Study Quran, with modifications). 

116 Ozervarli notes, in a similar vein, that a person’s fitra “consists of his or her original and 
distinctive qualities that would direct activities if left unaffected by his or her family or 
social environment” (emphasis mine). Ozervarli, “Divine Wisdom,” 47. 

117 The hadlth in question reads: “Every child is born on [i.e., in a state of] the fitra, then his 
parents turn him into a Jew or a Christian—just as camels are reproduced from a whole 
[and sound] animal: do you find any among them that are maimed?” Malik b. Anas, al- 
Muwatta’, 241. Nearly identical wording is found in Abu Dawud, Sunan, 7:97 and similar 
in al-Bukhari, Sahlh, 334, with the addition of “or they turn him into a Magian.” Slightly 
different wording is reported in Muslim, Sahlh, 1157-1158 and al-Bukhari, Sahlh, 327-328, 
1199. Muslim (Sahlh, 1158) reports an alternative version with the wording “born on the 
creed/religion (‘ala al-milla),” as well as two further versions (at Muslim, Sahlh, 1158)— 
“born on this creed/religion” and “on this fitra" —both containing the additional phrase 
“until his tongue [is able to] express it (yubayyina/yu’abbira ‘anhu) [his true belief?].” 
Finally, al-Bukhari reports a version of the hadlth that more explicitly underscores the 
role played by the parents in changing the original disposition/ fitra with which the child 
is born: “There is no child born except that he is born on the fitra, then his parents make 
him into a Jew or a Christian—just as you breed animals: do you find any among them that 
are maimed untilyougo and maim them (hatta takunu antum tajda‘unaha)T Al-Bukhari, 
Sahlh, 1636. 
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wine, your community ( umma) would have gone astray.” 118 That human beings 
originally enter the world in a pure state is, finally, explicitly affirmed by the 
Qur’an itself, where we read, “Verily, We created man in the best of molds” 119 — 
a state that, if subsequently lost (“then did We abase him [to be] the lowest of 
the low”), 120 we can only regain by the sincere practice of ethical monotheism 
through belief in and full submission to God (“except such as believe and work 
righteous deeds, for they shall have a reward unstinting”). 121 

While it is neither possible nor directly relevant to our immediate con¬ 
cerns to provide here a full account of Ibn Taymiyya’s understanding of the 
fitra , 122 we may note that, in terms of its relevance to the question of reason 
(‘aql ) and rational inference ( nazar ), Ibn Taymiyya describes “sound fitra” (al- 
fitra al-sallma) as the (intuitive) faculty by which one judges the soundness of 
premises and the arguments based on them. 123 Further, Ibn Taymiyya main¬ 
tains that God has “made the fitra of people disposed to the apprehension and 
cognition of the realities [of things]”—by means, it would seem, of a healthy 
and functioning intuitive capacity. He speaks, instructively, oi“ c uqul bant Adam 
allatl fatarahum Allah i alayhd ” (the intellects of mankind upon which God 
has originated them), 124 which is reminiscent of Q. al-Rum 30:30: “the primor¬ 
dial nature from God upon which He originated mankind” (fitrat Allahl llatl 
fatara l-ndsa ‘alayhd). God is said to have fatara (created, fashioned) the c uqul 
(minds, intellects) of mankind in a particular manner, a statement that makes 
it quite evident that the fitra, for Ibn Taymiyya, closely overlaps with what we 
might call innate or intuitive knowledge and, fundamentally, with reason ( c aql) 
itself. 125 Indeed, he tells us, “were it not for this disposition [or capacity] of peo¬ 
ple’s hearts/minds to apprehend these realities, there would be no discursive 


118 “hudlta al-fitra (aw asabta al-fitra) a-ma law annaka akhadhta al-khamr ghawat umma- 
tuka.” Al-Bukhari, Sahih, 852; Muslim, Sahih, 87; al-Tirmidhl, Jami', 5:201-202. Al-Bukhari, 
Sahih, 838 has “akhadhta al-fitra" while Muslim, Sahih, 82 has “ikhtarta al-fitra" and does 
not include the phrase “had you chosen the wine, your community would have gone 
astray.” 

119 “la-qad khalaqna l-insanaflahsani taqwlm" (Q. al-Tln 95:4). 

120 Q. al-Tln 95:5. 

121 Q. al-Tln 95:6. 

122 See p. 260, n. 113 above and p. 262, n. 125 (here below) for a full listing of relevant discus¬ 
sions on the fitra, both in Ibn Taymiyya and more generally. 

123 See, for example, Dar‘, 7:37, lines 17-19. 

124 Dar‘, 7:38, line 5. 

125 Notwithstanding, Ibn Taymiyya’s conception of the fitra goes beyond cognitive faculties 
narrowly defined to include an important spiritual and ethical dimension, as discussed by, 
for instance, Holtzman, “Human Choice,” passim-, Hoover, Ibn Taymiyya’s Theodicy, 39-44; 
Anjum, Politics, Law, and Community, 223-227; and Vasalou, Theological Ethics, 65-92. 
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reasoning or rational inference, nor even any possibility of discourse or 
speech.” 126 Ibn Taymiyya draws a parallel between this disposition of the fitra 
to recognize rational and inferential truths and the disposition of the body to 
receive and benefit from nourishment through food and drink. Just as the body 
is endowed with an innate capacity to distinguish—“intuitively,” as it were, and 
with no reflection—between healthful and noxious foods, so does there exist 
in the heart/mind (ftafqulub) an even greater capacity to distinguish—again, 
intuitively and without reflection—what is true from what is false. 127 

The fitra, however, can only perform this intuitive function successfully as 
long as it is not undermined or rendered inoperable by being tampered with, 
perverted, or otherwise deflected from its natural function. Such deformations 
of the fitra with respect to reason ( ‘aql ) and rational inference (nazar) can 
occur, for example, when the intuitive judgements of native sound reason are 
overridden by unfounded parochial doctrines. As a person becomes habitu¬ 
ated to such modes of thinking over time, they become second nature to him 
and, eventually, distort or displace the sound judgements of his original norma¬ 
tive disposition. For Ibn Taymiyya, the standard point of reference concerning 
“innate, necessary propositions” (qadayafitriyya daruriyya) is “those who pos¬ 
sess a sound fitra that has not been changed on account of inherited beliefs 
or preconceived biases [stubbornly clung to].” 128 He also refers to “those who 
have not suffered a change in their innate disposition (fitra) as a result of con¬ 
jecture (zann) or preconceived bias (hawa ).” 129 In another place, he mentions 
the presence of a shubha (doubt or confusion caused by specious objections 
or counterarguments; pi. skubukdt, shubah). He then comments, with regard 
to the denial of God’s being above creation (‘ uluww) and His being distinct 
and separate from it ( mubayana ), that no one concedes such a denial to the 
negationists ( nufiah ) by dint of his fitra (bifitratlki) once the proposition has 
been properly understood. 130 Rather, such a concession can only come about 


126 Dar‘, 5:62, lines 9-11 (wa-ja‘atafitar ibadihi musta'idda li-idrak al-haqa’iq wa-ma’rifatiha 
wa-law la ma fi al-qulub min al-istniad li-ma’rifat al-haqa’iq lam yakun al-nazar wa-l- 
istidlal wa-la al-khitab wa-l-kalam). See also, e.g., Dar’, 8:41, lines 2-3, where Ibn Taymiyya 
makes the similar point that “ [people’s] hearts /minds have been fashioned (maftura) such 
that [certain] realities (haqa’iq) become manifest to them, [realities] that they have an 
[innate] capacity to receive” ( wa-l-qulub maftura 1 ala anyatajalla laha min al-haqa’iq ma 
Iliya musta’idda li-tajallihafiha). 

127 Dar’, 5:62, lines 10-15. See also Hallaq, “Existence of God,” 55. 

128 “ahl al-fitar al-salima allati lam tataghayyar fitratuha bi-l-i'tiqadat al-mawrutha wa-l- 
ahwd’.”Dar’, 6:14, lines 7-8. 

129 Dar’, 6:14, lines 9-10 (alladhlna lamyahsul mayughayyirufitratahum min zann aw hawa). 

130 See Dar’, 6:271, lines 11-13. 
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through the prolonged presence of doubt or confusion in the mind caused by 
a specious objection ( shubha ), especially if the person in question is also sub¬ 
ject to the vagaries of whim and preconceived bias ( hawa ) or has some ulterior 
motive or personal interest ( gharad ) in denying the truth. 131 With the intro¬ 
duction of ulterior motive—paired here with whim or obstinate personal opin¬ 
ion (hawa) —in addition to (blind) imitation (taqlld) and (unreflective) habit 
(‘add), Ibn Taymiyya identifies a total of seven basic motives, some cognitive 
and some moral, for suppressing the normative fitra. These “seven deadly sins” 
of the fitra by which a person can undermine his own innate, normative dis¬ 
position are (1) accepting (unexamined) inherited beliefs ( Vtiqadatmawrutha ); 
(2) following whims, preconceived biases, or stubbornly clinging to personal 
opinion in the face of countervailing evidence (hawa)', (3) engaging in conjec¬ 
ture ( zann ); (4) entertaining doubts or confusions caused by specious objec¬ 
tions ( shubuhat ); (5) harboring ulterior motives or personal interests (gharad)-, 
(6) following habit ( ’ada) blindly without reflection; and (7) engaging in blind 
imitation (taqlld ). 132 If the fitra is to perform its vital cognitive functions prop¬ 
erly, it must constantly be guarded from succumbing to these infirmities. 

4.3 Darura (Necessity) 

We have seen that, with respect to Ibn Taymiyya’s discussion of the innate, 
a priori logical principles embedded in the mind ab initio, the terms badihi 
(self-evident, axiomatic), fitri (innate, inborn), and daruri (necessary, imme¬ 
diate) are basically equivalent. Yet just as the fitra comprises dimensions that 
go beyond a priori logical axioms, so too is Ibn Taymiyya’s conception of darura, 
or necessity, not simply reducible to primary axioms (badihiyyat). While all a 
priori and axiomatic principles count, naturally, as necessary knowledge, Ibn 
Taymiyya identifies at least three other types of necessary knowledge apart 
from these. First, he speaks of an “empirical necessity” or “sensory necessity” 
(darura hissiyya ), 133 by which he simply means to affirm that our external 
senses (provided they are not impaired) yield necessary knowledge of the 
particulars we perceive through them, such that our sensory knowledge of 
the world is obvious, unreflective, and indubitable and can only be denied 
through sophistry. 134 Second, he mentions what we may call “linguistic neces- 


131 “innamdyuwafiquhum 'atayhiman qamat 'indahu shubha min shubah al-nufah lasiyyama 
in kana lahu hawa aw gharad.” Dar‘, 6:271, lines 13-15. 

132 For more on the suppression of the fitra through these various motives and mechanisms, 
see Dar’, 6:271-272. 

133 See Dar’, 3:317, lines 11-12, where he mentions ulum[ihi\ al-hissiyya al-daruriyya .” 

134 See, e.g., Dar’, 3:428 (min a’zam al-mukabara wa-l-safsata wa-l-buhtdn)-, 9:248 (mukabara 
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sity” or “linguistically necessary knowledge,” which is presumably based on 
a native speaker’s perfect familiarity with the precise linguistic conventions 
of his speech community (a topic we examined at length in chapter 4). Ibn 
Taymiyya alludes to this notion of linguistic necessity when, for example, he 
prefaces an argument he is making on the basis of the known meaning of a 
given word with the phrase “we know of necessity based on the language of the 
Arabs (na’lamu bi-l-idtirar min lughat al-Arab) that ...” 135 Elsewhere he makes 
a similar appeal to linguistic necessity when he asserts that knowledge of the 
difference between a quality or attribute ( sifa ) and the entity qualified by it 
(.mawsuf) is “anchored in the innate nature of the mind and the languages 
of various nations” ( mustaqirrfifitar al-’uqul wa-lughat al-umam ). 136 Here he 
underscores the fact that innate, necessary knowledge lodged in the mind is 
also, at least in some cases, reflected in certain universal linguistic conventions 
shared across nations and peoples. Third, Ibn Taymiyya admits as necessary 
knowledge the result of any valid process of rational inference that starts from 
necessarily true premises, a process he refers to as nazar hasan or husn al- 
nazarP 7 If the premises are necessary and the induction itself proceeds from 
premises to conclusion in a valid manner, then the resultant knowledge, once 
the rational faculty has carried out this inferential process, impresses itself on 
the mind as a necessary and undeniable conclusion. As Ibn Taymiyya puts it, 

Even [with respect to] knowledge that is acquired ( muktasab) and that 
comes about [for a person] through discursive reasoning (nazar), [that 
person] ultimately finds himself compelled to [accept] it (mudtarr'dayhi) 
of necessity, for the knowing subject, once knowledge has come about 
in his mind—either with or without an inferential proof or argument 
(dalll) —is unable to repel that knowledge from his mind. 138 

In this manner, even knowledge that is acquired through inference can, under 
the right conditions, count as necessary, and hence certain, knowledge. 


bayyina ); 4:172, 5:196 (mukabara lil-hiss)-, 3:363, 4:192 (mukabara lil-hiss wa-l-’aql)-, 5:41 
(mukabara lil-darura)-, 9:207 ( al-mu’anada wa-l-jahd)-, 1:182,1:185,7:404,8:219, and numer¬ 
ous others (al-safsata)-, 9:268 (al-mu’anada wa-l-safsata). 

135 Dar\ 7:113, line 19. 

136 Dar‘, 1:286, lines 5-6. 

137 See, e.g., Dar‘, 3:261, line 15. 

138 “wa-in kana al-’ilm alladhl hasala bi-iktisabihi wa-nazarihi huwa mudtarr ilayhi ft akhir al- 
amr, fa-layumkinu al-’alim al-'arif ba'da husiil al-ma’rifafiqalbihi bi-dalil aw bi-ghayr dalil 
anyadfa’a dhalika ’an qalbihi.’’ Dar‘, 9:28, line 19 to 9:29, line 3. 
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In addition to necessary knowledge derived from the quaternity of (1) a pri¬ 
ori intuitions/self-evident axioms, (2) sensation, (3) linguistic convention, and 
(4) valid rational inference, there is a fifth major source of necessary knowl¬ 
edge, namely, tawatur, which I have previously translated as “recurrent mass 
transmission.” We have already encountered the concept and epistemic func¬ 
tion of tawatur with respect to transmitted reports, our second main source 
of factual knowledge about the world after sensation. As noted in that sec¬ 
tion, 139 all our knowledge about anything that is absent ( gha’ib) (defined as 
that which is not available to our senses right now) ultimately comes to us by 
way of reports. As we have seen, this holds true for any (non-religious) knowl¬ 
edge we may have of past events or of places we have never visited, as well as, 
naturally, (religious) knowledge of the unseen realm proper, that realm which 
is conventionally veiled from human sense perception in this world. We saw 
that Ibn Taymiyya, in accord with the mainstream tradition, accepts as true 
reports (khabar sadiq) the entire text of the Qur’an, as well as any hadlth that 
has reached us through an authentic chain of transmission ( Lsndct sahlh ) as 
determined by conventional Muslim hadlth. scholarship. Yet we have also seen 
that even in the case of hadlth reports, we can only claim absolute certainty 
of the content they convey if the hadlth in question was transmitted through 
tawatur (even if only tawatur ma’nawl, that is, recurrent mass transmission of a 
common meaning, or theme, with differences in the exact wording). Regarding 
instances of transmission external to the hadlth tradition, be they historical or 
otherwise, it is likewise tawatur alone that can guarantee ultimate authenticity. 
The certainty afforded to us by tawatur with respect to reports entails that at the 
moment such reports come to be experienced as mutawatir by a knowing sub¬ 
ject, the content of those reports becomes necessary knowledge for that person. 
In fact, tawatur itself is often defined as that (generally unspecifiable) num¬ 
ber of reports that is necessary and sufficient to engender in the heart/mind 
of the knower a firm conviction ( ktiqadjdzim ) 140 that the content reported is 
definitively true. It is in this sense that tawatur is, for Ibn Taymiyya, one of the 
fundamental sources of necessary knowledge. In this, he follows faithfully in 
the tradition of Islamic jurisprudence and its discourse on the integrity of Mus¬ 
lim textual transmission, especially that of hadlth. 

At this juncture, however, Ibn Taymiyya surprises us with the insight— 
seemingly unique to him—that the underlying logic of tawatur is, in fact, oper¬ 
able on a scale much wider than the domain of ikhbdr, or reporting, to which it 


139 See p. 237 ff. above. 

140 See, e.g., Dar‘, 7:422, line 1, among others. 
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has conventionally been confined. Applying the concept of mass transmission 
beyond the domain of texts (as discussed in legal theory) or the transmission 
of more general historical and geographical knowledge (as theorized by the 
mutakallimun), Ibn Taymiyya calls the notion of tawatur into service as the 
final guarantor of authenticity for practically all the other sources and avenues 
of knowledge in his epistemological panoply that we have investigated over the 
course of this chapter, including the self-evident axioms of reason, the norma¬ 
tive fitra, and even sense perception itself. We examine the most important of 
these applications of the principle of tawatur in the following section. 

4.4 Tawatur as the Final Epistemic Guarantor 

In a seemingly unprecedented move, Ibn Taymiyya takes the principle of 
tawatur —well known primarily as the final guarantor of the authenticity of the 
Qur’anic text and a limited number of hadith reports—and extends it dramat¬ 
ically, making it the guarantor of his entire epistemic system. 141 Although the 
category known as hadith reports can and does contain errors in the form of fal¬ 
sified hadith , 142 we can, according to Ibn Taymiyya’s theory, nevertheless have 
certain knowledge ( yaqin ) of a hadith’ s authenticity if it has been transmit¬ 
ted through tawatur —defined as the transmission of a text, from its origin and 
at every subsequent stage, by disparate sources in such numbers as to preclude 
the possibility that the report in question could have been forged through collu¬ 
sion or conscious agreement (tawatu’). Admittedly, empirical and a priori ratio¬ 
nal knowledge differ from mutawdtir reports in that they are immediate and 
impose themselves on the mind directly with no need for confirmation through 
corroboratory reports. Thus, when we say that the principle of tawatur, for Ibn 
Taymiyya, applies to sensory knowledge and to the axiomatic principles of rea¬ 
son, we must not understand him to be saying that our certainty of such knowl¬ 
edge is dependent on tawatur in the manner in which our certainty of the con- 


141 See, e.g., Dar‘, 5:319, line 19 to 5:320, line 6, where we read of what amounts to a kind 
of “tawatur ! aqli" (specifically of the early community with regard to their affirmation 
of the divine attributes), as well as Dar‘, 6:284, lines 19-20 for what amounts to a kind 
of “tawaturfitri” where Ibn Taymiyya speaks of “tawa’if mutafarriqima ittafaqu ‘aid dha- 
lika min ghayr muwata’a wa-dhalikayaqtadi annahum sadiqima fimayukhbiruna bihi ‘an 
fitarihim" (that is, they agreed in, essentially, a mutawdtir fashion on the basis of a sound, 
universally shared human fitra) and 8:43-45 for tawaturfitrl more generally (with interest¬ 
ing analogies at 8:43). See also Dar’, 6:12, line 19 to 6:13, line 1 ( “ai-khata’ \ala al-jam'al-kathir 
mumtankfi ai-umur ai-hissiyya wa-l-daruriyya") and 6:13, lines 9-10 (“thabata anna had- 
hihi al-muqaddima badihiyya li-annahu ittafaqa ‘alayha umam kathlra bi-dun al-tawatu’f 
that is, in a mutawdtir fashion). 

142 Or so-called “mawdu’ati on which see Brown, Hadith, 69-77. On the genre of mawdu’at 
works, or compilations of hadith forgeries, see Brown, 99-100. 
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tent of transmitted reports depends on tawatur . 143 We are certainly justified 
in claiming empirical knowledge of what we ourselves experience empirically 
without waiting for such knowledge to be confirmed for us by the rest of 
mankind. Similarly, the intuitive a priori maxims lodged in the mind impose 
themselves as true on each individual mind directly and not through the 
mutawatir accumulation of corroborative reports that other minds have like¬ 
wise recognized them as true. An abandoned child growing up alone on a 
deserted island—such as a Hayy b. Yaqzan, for instance 144 —would certainly 
still have access to both empirical and rational certitude. Ibn Taymiyya’s point, 
rather, is that in the event that such necessary knowledge should somehow fall 
prey to skepticism or doubt on account of some cognitive impediment, then a 
sort of tawatur of the human fitra as a whole must be summoned to witness as a 
corrective. 145 Such doubt, forlbnTaymiyya, maybe induced by a number of fac¬ 
tors. Primary among these is the prolonged exposure to specious philosophical 
or theological doctrines built upon dubious, often highly recondite arguments 
whose conclusions eventually entail a negation or contradiction of what is ulti¬ 
mately known to be true by necessity. We may illustrate Ibn Taymiyya’s appeal 
to tawatur in such cases by way of the following theological example. 

In his theological treatise aL-Arba’ln ft usuL at-dln , 146 Fakhr al-Din al-RazI 
asserts the well-known Ash'ari doctrine that God is neither spatially located 
( ftjiha) nor in a place ( makdn ). According to the Ash'arl view, this entails the 


143 And tawatur alone, as we have seen, for although Ibn Taymiyya accepts reports that have 
been determined to be true or accurate ( sadiqa ), such as the category of hadith reports 
classified as sahih, it is nevertheless tawatur alone that guarantees that such transmitted 
knowledge is definitively certain (yaqlnt). This restriction of certitude to the realm of the 
mutawatir would seem to entail a considerable narrowing of the circle of certain knowl¬ 
edge ( "dm) that is available to human beings. This apparent narrowing, however, is offset 
by Ibn Taymiyya’s substantial broadening of the category of mutawatir itself in the guise 
of what he defines as "functionally equivalent to the mutawatir” ( fima’na al-mutawatir). 
See El-Tobgui, “From Legal Theory to Erkenntnistheorie ,” 19-21 (and passim). 

144 In reference to the Andalusian philosopher Ibn Tufayl’s (d. 581/1185) famous philosophical 
novel of the same name. Ibn SIna, Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi, and the famous physician 
Ibn al-Nafis (d. 687/1288) wrote other treatises also called Hayy b. Yaqzan. All four treatises 
have been published and introduced in one volume; see Yusuf Zaydan, Hayy b. Yaqzan: at- 
nusiis al-arba’a wa-mubdi’uha. 

145 See, for instance, appeals to “al-fitar at-satima” at Dar’, 4:207,5:61,7:37 and to “ahl al-fitar 
al-sallma” at 6:14, lines 6-8: “ bat al-marji’fial-qadaya al-fitriyya al-daruriyya da ahl al-fitar 
al-sallmaallatllam tatag hayyarfitratuha bi-l-i’tiqadatal-mawrutha wa-l-awham” (The ref¬ 
erence point with respect to necessary, innate propositions is those of sound disposition 
whose fitra has not been altered through inherited beliefs or illusions). 

146 See al-Razi, Arba'in, 1:152-164 (“al-mas’ala al-thamina: fi annahu ta'ala laysa fi makan wa-la 
fi jiha”). For Ibn Taymiyya’s (partial) citation of and response to this section of the Arba’in, 
see Dar\ 6:8-12 ff. 
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corollary that He also cannot be said to interpenetrate ( yudakhil ) or be con- 
substantial with ( sdrlfi) the universe nor to be distinct and separate ( mubdyln) 
from it. 147 This doctrine is put forward in order to avoid the attribution of spatial 
location or place to God for fear of falling into corporealism ( tajslm), a partic¬ 
ularly offensive species of assimilationism ( tashblh ). Al-Razi reports that those 
who oppose this doctrine (such as the Hanballs and the Karramiyya in his day, 
and later also Ibn Taymiyya) claim, as a matter of self-evident knowledge ('ilm 
bacLlhl), that for any two existing entities, either one must inhere in (be sarlfi) 
the other (as an accident inheres in a substance) or the two must be distinct 
and separate ( mubdyin ) from each other (as in the case of two independent 
substances). 148 Al-Razi counters the claim of self-evident knowledge in this 
instance with several arguments. 149 First, he argues that if the logical exhaus¬ 
tiveness of the stated disjunction were truly self-evident ( badlhi ), it would not 
have been possible for a large number of thinkers to deny it, as do, in fact, all 
theological schools “save the Hanabila and the Karramiyya.” 150 Second, while 
the universal concept of man, for instance, subsumes extant individuals each 
occupying a portion of space ( hayyiz ) and possessing dimension ( miqdar ), the 
universal itself neither occupies space nor has any dimension. And while it is 
true that universal man, or man per se ( cil-insan min haythu huwa), is a concept 
that exists only in the mind, it is nevertheless not impossible, al-Razi concludes, 
for the mind to conceive of such a thing—a fact that thus prevents the propo¬ 
sition of the opponent from being taken as self-evident. In a further argument, 
al-Razi holds that while the mind readily judges, for instance, that affirmation 
( ithbdt ) and negation (nafy) are contradictory and mutually exclusive oppo¬ 
sites, such is not the case with respect to the proposition that two extant entities 
must necessarily be either consubstantial or distinct from each other. In fact, 
it is quite possible for the mind to conceive of a third possibility, namely, that 
the two entities are neither consubstantial nor distinct from each other. Rea¬ 
son, al-Razi argues, is unable to form an immediate judgement concerning the 
possibility or impossibility of this third proposition in the absence of a con¬ 
clusive argument or proof ( burhdn), 151 and this need for argument and proof 


147 Dar‘, 6:8; al-Razi, Arba'ln, 1:152. 

148 With regard to an existent that is neither inside the world nor outside it, Ibn Taymiyya 
regards the knowledge of this impossibility as something that “people have affirmed with 
their fitra and know through the innate axioms and necessary knowledge [implanted in] 
their minds/hearts” ( aqarra bihi al-nas bi-fitarihim wa-'arafuhu bi-bada‘ih 'uqulihim wa- 
darurat qulubihim). Dar‘, 6:112, lines 10-11. 

149 See Dar‘, 6:9-10; Arba'ln, 1:152-155. 

150 Dar‘, 6:9; Arba'ln, 1:152. On the Karramiyya, see Zysow, “Karramiyya.” 

151 “Burhari’ in Ibn Taymiyya ( Dar‘, 6:10); al-Razi has “hujja’’ instead ( Arba'ln, 1:154). 
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means that no automatic judgement of the proposition’s impossibility can be 
considered truly a priori or self-evident. 

In response to these arguments, 152 Ibn Taymiyya ultimately appeals to what 
he argues is innate, axiomatic, self-evident ( badlhl ), and therefore necessary, 
knowledge on the basis, essentially, of tawdtur —the widespread transmission 
among human beings of common basic knowables in a way that precludes 
the possibility of collusion or conscious agreement ( tawdtu’) on their part. 
Ibn Taymiyya observes that all human beings know, in an innate ( fitri) and 
self-evident fashion, that of any two existing entities, it is necessarily the case 
either that one interpenetrates the other or that they are separate and dis¬ 
tinct from each other. This is a straightforward case of the law of the excluded 
middle: given that the propositions in question are mutually exclusive and log¬ 
ically exhaustive, there exists no third possibility between them (the “middle” 
is excluded). This being the case, one or the other of the two propositions must 
be true; denying them both would entail a logical—and, consequently, also an 
ontological—impossibility, akin to holding that a thing both exists and does 
not exist at the same time. Such knowledge is “common to the members of 
all nations whose innate nature has not been altered.” 153 Here, Ibn Taymiyya 
has essentially applied the theory of tawdtur to the widespread attestations 
of what disparate individuals report to be innate ( fitri) or necessary (damn) 
knowledge to them. He states explicitly that we may claim “knowledge of the 
factual truth (thubut) of what people report in a mutawatir fashion with respect 
to empirical and necessary knowledge,” 154 with “necessary” here seemingly 
used in the sense of what is innate (fitri) or self-evident (badlhl). Intentional 
mendacity (ta’ammud al-kadhib) on the part of a large number of disparate 
individuals absent collusion or conscious agreement (tawatu 1 ) is virtually 
impossible in light of the conventional workings of the world (yamtan'Cu fl 
al-dda). Ibn Taymiyya further affirms that mere error (khaUd) is also impossi¬ 
ble with respect to a large number in matters of both empirical and necessary 
(rational) knowledge, 155 for it is impossible, given the conventional workings of 
the world, that they should all concur fortuitously on one and the same error. 

Yet if our knowledge of the law of the excluded middle is innate and self- 
evident (badlhl), it would be surprising if it could somehow be overridden, par¬ 
ticularly by a disputed premise that is not known by necessity—in the case at 


152 See Dar\ 6:12-19. 

153 “hadha amr muttafaq ‘alayhi bayna al-umam allatl lam tughayyar fitratuha" (emphasis 
mine). Dar‘, 6:12, line 9. 

154 “wa-bi-mithlhadha 'ulima thubut mayukhbiru bihi ahl al-tawaturmimmayu'lamu bi-l-hiss 
wa-l-daruralDar\ 6:12, lines 16-17. 

155 “wa-l-khata’ ‘ala al-jam*al-kathlr mumtani'fial-umur al-hissiyyawa-l-daruriyya!’Dar’, 6:12, 
line 19 to 6:13, line 1. 
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hand, the contention that affirming God to be distinct and separate ( mubdyin ) 
from the world entails assimilationism ( tashblh ). We recall that, for Ibn Tay- 
miyya, the proper functioning of all our epistemic faculties—including both 
judging the soundness of the premises of an argument and simply retaining 
a meaningful awareness of the self-evident, axiomatic principles of the mind 
(that is, the badihiyyat )—is predicated in all cases on the health and proper 
functioning of the film. It is precisely in this sense that Ibn Taymiyya, as dis¬ 
cussed above, conceives of the fitra as undergirding all our various cognitive 
and moral faculties and, when healthy, guaranteeing the veracity of their mutu¬ 
ally corroborative witness to the truth. But as we saw above, the fitra is sus¬ 
ceptible to both cognitive and moral corruption, the former induced by long¬ 
standing habituation to beliefs that contradict what is intuitively known to be 
true. In the event that the fitra has become cognitively impaired and a person 
insists on maintaining a doctrine that is contradictory to necessary knowledge, 
an appeal may be made to the mutawatir agreement of human beings on the 
point in question as conclusive proof of the veracity of the proposition. This 
mutawatir human agreement thus acts as a corrective to the erroneous doc¬ 
trine that stands in opposition to it. 

We can drive the same point home from another angle by stating the rela¬ 
tionship between the fitra and necessary knowledge, as guaranteed through 
tawdtur, in a different way. For Ibn Taymiyya, human hearts/minds and cogni¬ 
tive faculties ( qulubfiuqul) are trustworthy as long as they are not corrupted, 
that is, as long as they have not deviated from the normative fitra. However, 
individual human beings may use their minds incorrectly and draw false con¬ 
clusions if they have become accustomed to intellectual errors through the 
adoption of specious assumptions and erroneous beliefs. But this raises the 
following question: How can we, according to Ibn Taymiyya, correctly iden¬ 
tify the content of sound human minds and uncorrupted intellectual faculties? 
Ibn Taymiyya addresses this problem by carrying out an inductive survey of 
mankind to observe what cognitive intuitions are common to all human minds. 
Elements shared by all human intellects (apart from those of idiosyncratic 
philosophers) are constitutive of a normative (cognitional) human nature or 
disposition {fitra). Thus, just as we can say that it is human nature to have two 
eyes, since every human being we have ever encountered (apart from those 
with impaired bodies) has two eyes, so can we assert with the same confidence 
that it is human nature, for instance, to recognize the truth of the law of the 
excluded middle or to intuit that any two existing entities must be either con- 
substantial with or distinct from each other ontologically. The grounds for this 
assertion he in the fact that all people (apart from those whose intellects have 
become corrupted through faulty philosophizing) consistently report that they 
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instinctively recognize the necessary truth of these propositions. Mass report¬ 
ing of this type amounts to a kind of pan-human tawdtur on the level of rational 
intuition and proper cognitive function. In this manner, tawdtur reveals the 
nature of the human mind and of the uncorrupted faculties of the intellect. It 
is precisely by enabling an inductive study of human minds that tawdtur allows 
us to identify shared cognitive intuitions that, in turn, we may take as constitu¬ 
tive of a normative cognitional fitra. 

In summary, through his expanded conception of tawdtur, tied to the 
notion of the normative fitra, Ibn Taymiyya seeks to insulate what he observes 
to be universally held, innate notions against the corrosive doubt engendered 
by specious claims put forth in the name of a (pseudo-)philosophical “reason” 
that would barter these basic intuitions for abstract mental constructs devoid 
of any proper philosophical justification, let alone ontological reality. The epis¬ 
temological significance of Ibn Taymiyya’s vindication, through the mecha¬ 
nism of tawdtur, not only of the integrity of human sense perception but, more 
importantly, of what can be observed to be universally shared innate, intuitive, 
a priori—and hence necessary—knowledge becomes clear when placed in the 
context of his larger epistemological framework. Universally shared empirical 
experiences and innate rational intuitions—guaranteed, in the final analysis, 
by some type of pan-human tawdtur based in the fitra —yield certain knowl¬ 
edge that cannot reasonably be subjected to doubt. Being both immediate and 
universal, such knowledge cannot be overturned or superseded by the deriva¬ 
tive conclusions of speculative reason. This is particularly true when (as Ibn 
Taymiyya contends is normally the case) the processes of inference involved, 
as well as the assumptions and premises upon which they are based, are the 
province of a restricted number of intellectuals—intellectuals who are com¬ 
mitted to a particular school of thought, the fundamental premises of which 
they have, more often than not, accepted and propagated on the basis of imita¬ 
tion ( taqlld ) and prior conscious agreement ( tawatu’) rather than pure intellec¬ 
tion, as they fancy. Even if comparatively large numbers of such thinkers agreed 
among themselves on a position that conflicts with necessary knowledge (as 
al-Razi holds to be the case with respect to the possibility of two existing enti¬ 
ties being neither consubstantial with nor distinct from each other), 156 this 
would always fall short of the overwhelming tawdtur by which the truth of the 
opposite proposition has been established. 157 In essence, Ibn Taymiyya insists 


156 We recall al-Razi’s assertion that all major Islamic theological schools hold this view, with 
the sole exception of the (numerically limited) Hanbalis and Karramiyya. Al-Razi, Arba’In, 
1:152. 

157 Not to mention that among the conditions of tawatur itself is that the information ulti- 
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that immediate and universally shared knowledge—gained through a combi¬ 
nation of sense perception (hiss), self-evident axioms (badcCih al- c uqul ), 158 and 
fundamental rational intuitions grounded in the normative fitra —cannot be 
overridden by what he deems to be parochial conclusions derived speculatively 
by the pre-committed adherents of an idiosyncratic philosophical doctrine. 

It is important to underscore that Ibn Taymiyya in no manner intends to 
delegitimize reason or its (valid) inferential operations per se. In fact, he is con¬ 
cerned precisely to defend and to legitimate the innate and a priori knowledge 
contained in the mind against claims that such knowledge may be subject to 
vitiation by the deliverances of a posteriori inference. At the same time, we 
must not understand Ibn Taymiyya to be privileging the innate knowledge of 
the mind at the expense of the valid processes of rational investigation and 
inference of that very same mind. Rather, he is simply affirming that the results 
of discursive reasoning must be checked against the indubitably true contents 
of necessary knowledge, the fundamental axioms of reason, and the (healthy) 
fitra rather than the reverse. 159 When the two are thought to conflict, it is either 
the process of reasoned inference or the premises on which the inference is 
based (or both) that have somehow gone wrong, not the obvious and widely- 


mately be derived from sense experience, not from a conclusion reached through discur¬ 
sive inference ( nazar). 

158 Dar‘, 3:231, line 1 and 5:34, line 7. We also come across “bada’ih al-fitar’’ at Dar‘, 3:221, line 14. 

159 The reverse occurs when, for example, that which Ibn Taymiyya asserts to be necessary 
and immediate intuitive knowledge is taken as nothing more than "initial impressions.” 
The philosophers, such as Ibn Sina, demote these "initial impressions” to the level of mere 
estimation ( wahm ) and imagination ( khayal ) that the intellect can then judge to he erro¬ 
neous on the basis of discursive reasoning—reasoning that, Ihn Taymiyya charges, is often 
based on faulty assumptions and premises. Such faulty assumptions might include, for 
example, the belief that mental notions such as universals possess ontological reality out¬ 
side the mind. Or, as in the case of al-Razi, one may realize that such notions indeed exist 
only in the mind but nevertheless err by transferring the judgement ( hukm) of what exists 
in the mind to the realm of external existence without justification. (See Dar‘, 6:19-113.) 
Ibn Sina’s main passage on the wahmiyyat (estimative propositions) that Ibn Taymiyya 
cites and critiques over the course of half a volume of the Dar‘ (vol. 6) can be found in Ibn 
Sina, Kitab al-Isharat wa-l-tanblhat, 1:341-363 (esp. 1:353-355) and Remarks and Admoni¬ 
tions. Part One: Logic, 118-128 (esp. 123-124). (For a note of caution on the inadequacy of 
existing editions of Ibn SIna’s Isharat, see Lameer, “Towards a New Edition of Avicenna’s 
Kitab al-Isharat wa-l-tanblhdtl’) On wahm in Ihn Sina, see Black, “Estimation (Wahm) in 
Avicenna” and, on Ibn SIna’s epistemology more generally, Black, “Certitude, Justification, 
and the Principles of Knowledge,” as well as Wisnovsky, “Avicenna.” See also Sophia Vasa- 
lou’s incisive discussion of fitra in Ibn Taymiyya, specifically in the context of Ibn Sina’s 
notion of wahm, in Vasalou, Theological Ethics, 56-79. For a critical take on Ibn Taymiyya’s 
refutation of Ibn Sina’s wahmiyyat, see Marcotte, “Ihn Taymiyya et sa critique.” 
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shared notions rooted in the innate principles of reason and guaranteed by the 
Jitra —as per the maxim that “necessary knowledge cannot be contradicted by 
the conclusions of discursive inference.” 160 Where such a conflict is found to 
arise, Ibn Taymiyya insists that if we conduct a critical review of the terms in 
which the inference is stated (as per chapter 4) and of the substantive assump¬ 
tions underlying its premises, we will realize in every case that it is the process 
of discursive reasoning that has somehow gone astray and not the underlying 
intuitions of the native intellect. In the case of al-Razi’s argument presented 
above, the error involved is an easy one for Ibn Taymiyya to identify, as it is a 
classic case of confusing what exists in the mind with what exists in external 
reality, then assuming that the rational judgement ( hukm ) that applies to the 
former is automatically transferable to the latter. Al-Razi’s error, according to 
Ibn Taymiyya, lies specifically in the assumption that the mere ability of the 
mind to formulate the proposition that two existent things might be neither 
consubstantial with nor distinct from each other automatically translates into 
the ontological possibility that such a thing could actually exist in the outside 
world, thus making it necessary to go through a process of reasoned inference 
to determine which of the three possibilities—consubstantial, distinct from, 
or neither—is correct. 

In light of the foregoing, it is important to re-emphasize that Ibn Taymiyya 
nowhere insists, nor even suggests, that reason should somehow “submit” to 
revelation in the sense that one should abandon a well-grounded rational 
conclusion simply as a concession to sense perception or transmitted reports 
(specifically, revelation). On the contrary, he holds, and attempts to substan¬ 
tiate throughout the Dcir’ ta’arud, that the discordant inferential conclusion 
is always the result of faulty inference—what we may call “nazar sayyi or 
“su 3 al-nazar" (lit. “bad reasoning”), in contrast to Ibn Taymiyya’s husn al-nazar 
(sound reasoning)—and that a thorough and properly grounded (linguistic 
and) rational re-analysis of the matter will always reveal where the original 
inference went wrong and establish that the valid conclusions of pure reason 
( c aql sank) do not, in fact, conflict with our innate or empirical knowledge, on 
the one hand, or with what we know to be the case from revelation, on the 
other. Thus, while we may often be alerted to our errors in rational inference 
by the other sources of certain knowledge and prompted thereby to correct 
our reasoning, we are never asked to deny the legitimate and valid conclusions 
of reason or to allow them simply to be overridden by “competing” sources 
of knowledge. Indeed, we recall that Ibn Taymiyya takes it as a fundamental 


160 “al-nazartyyat la tu'aridu al-darurlyyat’’Dar\ 6:11, line 11. 
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premise of his epistemology that reliable sources of true knowledge are al¬ 
ways—of necessity—complementary and corroboratory and that they can 
never be in bona fide competition or conflict. 


In this chapter, we have learned that reality in Ibn Taymiyya’s account, con¬ 
sists of two realms, the seen ( skcikada ) and the unseen (cjhayb). The mind 
acquires knowledge of what exists in the former by way of external sensation 
(hiss zahir), while it acquires knowledge of what exists in the latter primarily 
through transmitted reports ( khabar ) as well as, to a limited degree, internal 
sensation ( hiss btitiri). On the basis of the empirical knowledge provided to it 
by the senses, the mind abstracts universal concepts that it holds as mental 
representations of external reality. As the knowledge of the mind is purely cog- 
nitional ( ’ilmt) and notional ( i’tibarl ), the rational faculty is unable to establish 
the factual existence of any externally existent entity (although it can, once 
more, affirm the existence of God on the basis of an innate, internal sensus 
divinitatis ). 161 Reason nevertheless comes embedded with the innate (fitrl) and 
necessary (damn) knowledge of certain fundamental axioms (badlbiyydt), on 
the basis of which we are able to confer rational assent ( tasdlq ) or form logi- 


161 It can also affirm this on the basis of a consideration of the temporal and non-necessary 
nature of the universe, coupled with the mind’s innate knowledge of the impossibility 
of an infinite causal regress. This argument, which Ibn Taymiyya holds to be that of the 
Qur’an itself, represents an instance of sound rational inference (husn al-nazar) and may 
be referred to as the argument from “mujarmd al-huduth.’’ (though Ibn Taymiyya does 
not give it a formal name), that is, the argument from the “mere fact of origination (of 
the world).” For Ibn Taymiyya’s discussion of mujarrad al-huduth in the Dar‘ ta'arud, see, 
inter alia, Dar\ 3:195-199 ff. and, more extensively, Dar‘, 8:317-325 (esp. 8:319 and 8:321- 
322). At Dar‘, 8:319, lines 2-5, for instance, Ibn Taymiyya says (in response to al-Baqillam 
in Shark al-Luma'): “Knowledge of the temporal origination ( hudiith) of that which comes 
into being and inferring the existence of the Creator from this [knowledge] does not 
require that [we] know [for instance] whether a drop of sperm is made up of individual 
substances or matter and whether that [substance and matter] are eternal or temporally 
originated. Rather, the mere fact of the origination (mujarrad hudiith) of that whose tem¬ 
poral origination we witness [is sufficient to] indicate [or prove] that it has an Originator, 
just as the temporal origination of all things that come into being indicates [or proves] 
that they have an Originator.” (See index of Arabic passages.) Richard Frank points out 
that al-Ash‘arI’s own argumentation for the existence of God, reasoning from creation to 
a Creator given the contingency of the world, “follows the Qur'an very closely .... rejecting 
the more common kalam argument based on the nature of atoms and their inherent acci¬ 
dents.” In this, al-Ash‘ari “differs from the practice of the leading Ash'arite masters of later 
generations.” See Frank, “Al-Ash‘ari’s Kitab al-Hathth,” 127, n. 30. 
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cal judgements ( ahkdm ) with respect to existing entities. The mind possesses 
necessary knowledge of the external reality mediated to it by the senses, of its 
own innate logical principles, and of whatever information has reached it by 
way of reports ( akhbdr ) that have been passed down through recurrent mass 
transmission ( tawdtur ) (such as, most importantly, the Qur’anic text and a lim¬ 
ited number of mutawatir hadlth reports). The principle of tawdtur, however, 
is not limited to guaranteeing the authenticity of verbal reports. It also serves 
as the ultimate guarantor of the necessary knowledge mediated to the mind 
by the senses, as well as of the axiomatic principles of reason and of the fitra 
more generally, in the event that any of these sources of widely-shared, nec¬ 
essary knowledge should come to be undermined, impugned, or subjected to 
systematic doubt. Such doubt is typically the result of doctrines that have been 
derived through discursive reasoning ( nazar ) on the basis of dubious premises 
that, Ibn Taymiyya contends, unambiguously contradict the necessary knowl¬ 
edge attested to by any of the sources mentioned above. 

Having laid out the fundamental components of Ibn Taymiyya’s attempted 
hermeneutical, ontological, and epistemological reforms over the course of the 
past two chapters, we now turn, in the final chapter, to consider how he applies 
these tools to resolve, once and for all, the hitherto intractable “contradiction” 
between reason and revelation, particularly with regard to the question of the 
divine attributes. 
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Reason Reconstituted: The Divine Attributes and 
the Question of Contradiction between Reason 
and Revelation 


i Rational Inference and the Question of Qiyas al-gha’ib ’ala 
al-shahid 

In chapter 5, we discussed Ibn Taymiyya’s charge against the philosophers that 
their reasoning about the world and metaphysical realities rests upon a fun¬ 
damentally unsound ontology that confuses, on numerous levels, the realm of 
external ontological existence with the realm of notional or logical existence 
in the mind. Specifically, we have seen that the philosophers adopt a realist 
conception of universals on the basis of which they accord objective ontolog¬ 
ical status to notional realities (such as universals) that, Ibn Taymiyya insists, 
enjoy no more than intramental existence. As such intellectual realities are, 
by definition, unseen ( ghayrmashhud ) and imperceptible ( ghayrmabsus ), the 
philosophers identify them with the ghayb spoken of in revelation, in contrast 
to the shahid realm of our ambient empirical reality. The result is a philosophi¬ 
cal ontology that confines the perceptible ( mahsus ) to the empirical ( shahada ) 
while reducing the unseen {ghayb) to the mental or intellectual ( ma’quL ). Such 
a scheme entails—incoherently, for Ibn Taymiyya—the affirmation of exter¬ 
nally existent realities that are entirely notional and unperceivable (such as 
universals). Worse, insofar as the ghayb is reduced to the ma’quL, the philoso¬ 
phers’ schema at the same time necessarily precludes the existence of any inde¬ 
pendent, self-standing entities (ayan qa’ima bi-anfusiha ) in the ghayb, entities 
that are inherently perceptible (though veiled to our senses at the current time) 
and that exist independently of human reason and human minds. It is on the 
basis of this ontology that the philosophers end up “intellectualizing” the var¬ 
ious unseen (ghd’lb) realities affirmed in revelation, as in their identification 
of angels with the “intellects” of the Aristotelian and Neoplatonic traditions or 
the broader philosophical view that the events of the afterlife, including the 
pleasures of paradise and the pains of hell, are merely graphic metaphors for 
what will essentially be experienced in intellectual, rather than sensory, terms 
in the hereafter. 

This confusion in ontology, according to Ibn Taymiyya, has led to a parallel 
confusion in the rational inferences the philosophers draw about the world. 
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Such inferences may collectively be referred to as qiyas, a term that, for Ibn 
Taymiyya, comprises both the categorical syllogism ( qiyas al-shumul 1 ), which 
operates on the basis of a universal middle term, and analogy ( qiyas aL-tamthll), 
which involves the assimilation of two particulars by virtue of a relevant shared 
attribute without the mediation of a common universal. 2 In both cases, an 
inference is drawn by transferring a judgement ( hukm ), either from the uni¬ 
versal to the particular (in the case of the categorical syllogism) or from the 
particular to the particular (in the case of analogy). 3 The particular kind of 
inference relevant to the question of the divine attributes—and to the ghayb 
more generally—is known as “qiyas al-ghcVib 'ala al-shahid" that is, “inferring 
[something about] the unseen on the basis of the seen,” or, to put it in other 
terms, transferring a judgement applicable in the realm of the shahid to the 
realm of the fjhcVib. Ibn Taymiyya identifies four different kinds of inference, or 


1 A term that may have been coined by Ibn Taymiyya himself. Hallaq, Greek Logicians, xiv, n. 17. 

2 The classic example of the categorical syllogism is “All men are mortal. Socrates is a man. 
Therefore, Socrates is mortal.” The judgement (hukm) of mortality is predicated of Socrates 
since he is subsumed by the middle term “man” and thus falls under the universal proposi¬ 
tion "All men are mortal.” A classic example of analogical reasoning, cited in Muslim juridical 
texts, is the following: “Grape wine ( khamr) is forbidden because it intoxicates. Date wine 
(nabidh) also intoxicates. Therefore, date wine is forbidden too.” Here the judgement (hukm) 
of impermissibility is transferred from one particular (grape wine) to another particular (date 
wine) because they share in a common relevant attribute, known as the 'ilia, or ratio Leg is (in 
this case, intoxication). For Ibn Taymiyya’s criticism of the syllogism, see Hallaq, Greek Logi¬ 
cians, xxvii-xxxii, as well as Rayan, “Ibn Taymiyya’s Criticism of the Syllogism” and Rayan, 
“Criticism of Ibn Taymiyyah on the Aristotelian Logical Proposition.” 

3 Ibn Taymiyya, in fact, argues that these two forms of inference are equivalent in substance 
and that they differ only in form. The analogical syllogism, for instance, can easily be recast as 
a categorical syllogism if the relevant attribute (that is, the 'ilia) has been correctly identified. 
Using our example of grape wine, date wine, and the attribute of intoxication (see previous 
note), we can say: “All intoxicants are forbidden. Grape wine (or date wine) is an intoxi¬ 
cant. Therefore, grape wine (or date wine) is forbidden.” For Ibn Taymiyya’s discussion of the 
substantive equivalence of analogy and the categorical syllogism, see Dar‘, 7:317-327 (esp. 
7:318 and 7:322ffi), as well as Radd, 115-122. See, in addition, Radd, 200-201, “talazum qiyas 
al-shumul wa-qiyas al-tamthll wa-bayanuhu bi-l-amthila”; Radd, 201-203, “al-istiqra’ laysa 
istidlalan bi-juz’i ‘ala kulli,” where he explicitly denies that induction consists in inferring a 
universal on the basis of particulars; Radd, 208-214 and 233-238, responding to the critiques 
of the analogical syllogism put forth by Muslim rationalists; Radd, 348-351, “al-kalam ‘ala jins 
al-qiyas wa-l-dalil mutlaqan”; and, especially, Radd, 364-384, “al-adilla al-qati‘a ‘ala istiwa’ 
qiyas al-shumul wa-l-tamthil.” For a presentation of Ibn Taymiyya’s views on the subject, pri¬ 
marily as expressed in his treatise Jahd al-qariha, see Hallaq, Greek Logicians, xxvii-xxxix. A 
brief discussion can also be found in Heer, “Ibn Taymiyah’s Empiricism.” Heer points out that 
Ibn Taymiyya was not the first to argue for the equivalence of syllogism and analogy and that 
he was preceded in this by both al-Farabi and al-Ghazall. See, e.g., al-Farabl, “Kitab al-Qiyas,” 
36ff. and 54ffi; al-Ghazall, Mi'yar al-'ilm, 165-166ff. 
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transfer of judgement, that one might make about the unseen realm on the 
basis of the perceptible realm. These inferences concern (1) factual existence 
( thubut ), (2) essential ontological reality ( haqlqa ) or modality ( kayfiyya ), (3) 
meanings and notions ( ma c dnl ), and (4) logical principles and the fundamental 
axioms of reason ( badlhiyyat). Ibn Taymiyya contends that making an analogy 
from the seen ( shahid ) to the unseen ( ghcCib ) is illegitimate in the first two cases 
but mandatory in the second two. How is this so? 

Ibn Taymiyya maintains that it is invalid to draw an analogical inference 
( qiyas ) or to transfer a judgement ( hukm ) from the seen to the unseen in 
terms of either the factual existence ( thubut ) or the essential ontological real¬ 
ity {kaqlqa) of something in the unseen realm. This is so because existence and 
ontological reality are both existential categories, and reason (as we know from 
chapter 5) cannot be used to establish the existence 4 or the ontological reality 
of anything in the ghayb . 5 In order to establish what exists in external reality, 
we are dependent on sensation {hiss) and transmitted reports {khabar). For our 
knowledge of the essential reality {kaqlqa) of a thing, we are essentially depen¬ 
dent on sensation alone since, according to Ibn Taymiyya, it is only through 
direct empirical experience that we can gain any sense of a thing’s ontologi¬ 
cal reality or its modality of being in the world. To put it another way, we can 
only know what exists through sensation or reports, while we can only know 
something about the essential reality of how a thing exists through sensation 
alone. This being the case, we cannot, on the basis of reason, affirm the fac¬ 
tual existence {thubut) of something in the ghayb based on what exists in the 
shahada. We can only make such an affirmation if we have come to know of 
the thing’s existence through one of the two sources of existential knowledge, 
sensation or transmitted reports. Likewise, once we know of the existence of 
something in the unseen realm, it is not legitimate for us, on the basis of rea¬ 
son, to assume a common essential reality {haqlqa) or equivalent modality of 
being {kayfiyya) between this and what exists in the perceptible realm. When 
Ibn Taymiyya states that the analogical inference from the seen to the unseen 
{qiyas al-ghd'ib i ala al-shahid) is “one of the most corrupt forms of analogy” 
{min afsad al-qiyas) owing to the “(essential) difference in the ontological real¬ 
ities [of things] ” {li-ikhtilaf aL-haqd’iq ), 6 it is qiyas primarily in this second sense 
(the sense of transferring a judgement concerning the essential ontological 
reality, or haqlqa) that he has in mind. In short, since factual existence {thubut) 


4 See Dar\ 5:254, lines 5-6, where he says, “la siyyama wa-l-umural-gha’iba laysa lil-mukhbarina 
biha khibra yumkinuhum anya'lamu bi-'uqulihim thubut ma akhbara [Allah wa-rasuluhu] 
bihi.” 

5 With the exception, once again, of God (as discussed previously). 

6 See this formulation at Dar\ 3:359, lines 10-11. 
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and essential reality ( kaqlqa) cannot be established by reason but can only be 
known through sensation or reports, reason cannot serve as a basis to trans¬ 
fer any judgement concerning either of these two things (factual existence or 
essential reality) from the seen to the unseen realm. Existence and essential 
reality in the unseen realm can only be established by the same means used 
to establish them in the visible realm, namely, sensation or transmitted reports 
for establishing factual existence ( tkubut) and sensation alone for establishing 
essential reality ( kaqlqa ) or modality ( kayfiyya ). Reason, for its part, can serve 
neither to establish existence nor to make any judgement on essential reality 
or modality in the absence of either reports or direct empirical experience. 

Now, where we can, and indeed must, make an analogy from the visible to 
the invisible realm is in terms of the second two categories mentioned above, 
namely, the transference of meanings and notions (ma'am) and the applica¬ 
tion of fundamental logical and relational principles. What, for Ibn Taymiyya, 
is the precise nature of the correspondence between the seen and the unseen 
realms on the plane of meanings and notions? We recall that universal notions 
existing in the mind are a mere representation, or snapshot, of the external 
empirical realities mediated to the mind through the senses. Just as a cam¬ 
era can capture only what is in front of it, so too are the universal notions 
that the mind abstracts from particulars conditioned and determined by the 
existential reality of whatever they are abstractions of. Nevertheless, we can 
have some notional appreciation for entities in the unseen that are reported 
to us through khabar thanks to the names ( asmd’) by which these entities are 
described to us, even if we have no direct empirical experience of them. This 
is so because names (or “nouns,” asma’) denote meanings (ma’am), which are, 
precisely, notional realities subsistent in the mind. Ibn Taymiyya, in fact, explic¬ 
itly likens such ma’anl to universals insofar as both are originally abstracted 
from particulars and reside as notions in the mind, notions that are capable of 
subsuming, or of being applied to, any number of extant particulars. Now, since 
the understanding and processing of meanings (and other universal notions) 
is precisely what the mind is made to do, we are able to comprehend—both 
semantically and notionally—something of those entities that resemble, in 
some respects (min ba il al-wujuh), what we know experientially in our own 
empirical realm. 

We may illustrate this point by way of an example. If, say, we are informed 
through revelation that angels (existing in the realm of the ghayb) can see and 
we also know what it means for us in the realm of the shahada to see (namely, 
to have visual apprehension of an object), then this shared meaning, which is 
based on a type of analogical signification ( ishtirdk ma’nawl ), must be applied 
to both the seen and the unseen realms equally. Thus, if angels see, this can 
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only mean that they, like us, possess visual cognizance of objects since this is 
what the word “to see” means. Were this meaning not intended to apply to the 
angels when predicated of them, then revelation would simply not have used 
this term in speaking of them. In other words, there is a meaningful semblance 
of similarity ( mushabaha, tashabuh ) between what seeing means in the case of 
angels in the ghayb and what it means in our case in the realm of the shahada. 
Were it not for this shared meaning (nia'nd mushtarak ), the statement “angels 
see” would have no appreciable meaning for us whatsoever, and it would be 
nonsensical for revelation to have addressed us, concerning the angels, in these 
terms. It is noteworthy, however, that we have not established the very existence 
of the angels’ sight on the basis of analogical inference ( qiyas ) or the transfer¬ 
ence of judgement ( hukm ) from the seen to the unseen; rather, the existence 
(i thubut ) of this reality is only known to us through transmitted reports (namely, 
divine revelation). Nor would we be justified in assuming any parallel in the 
essential ontological reality ( haqiqa ) or the precise modality ( kayfiyya ) of the 
angels’ seeing since we have no empirical experience of the angels themselves, 
much less of the particular manner in which they see. Nevertheless, we can 
know what it means for angels to see, even if we cannot know exactly how it 
is that they do so. And, indeed, it is only by our transferring what it means to 
see—that is, the meaning, or ma c nd, of seeing—from the visible to the invis¬ 
ible that we can understand anything reported to us about the unseen realm. 
Affirming a common meaning (nia'na) of shahid and ghd’ib entities while nev¬ 
ertheless admitting a substantive difference in the ontological reality ( haqiqa) 
or modality ( kayfiyya ) in which this meaning applies to each entity is simply 
a rephrasing, in logical-rational terms, of our discussion in chapter 4. There, 
we distinguished the ta’wii of unseen entities that we can know (namely, ta’wil 
in the sense of explication of meaning, or tafsir al-ma’nd) from the type of 
la\vll that we cannot know (namely, ta’wil in the sense either of modality or of 
the ultimate reality or outcome of an affair [haqiqat maya’ulu ilayhi al-amr] ). 7 
In order to underscore the ultimate dissimilarity in essential ontological real¬ 
ity between the empirical and the invisible realms despite the applicability 
of common names to both realms and the comprehensibility of the universal 
meanings carried by these names, Ibn Taymiyya cites a saying of Ibn Abbas to 
the effect that “the only commonality between what exists in this world and 
what exists in paradise is the names [by which each is described].” 8 


7 See chapter 4, p. 184®. above. 

8 “taysa ft at-cLunya minima fi at-janna ilia al-asma”' Dar\ 6:124, line 3. (See Dar‘, 6:124, n. 1 for 
the sources of this statement.) 
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Yet some of what exists in the universe does not fit into our conceptual 
framework at all because, to use Ibn Taymiyya’s term, it has no counterpart 
( nazlr ) in our empirical realm whatsoever. Where unseen realities bear no 
meaningful resemblance whatsoever to any element of our experience, they 
cannot be meaningfully named since there are no notions (ma'anl) or univer¬ 
sal abstracted from our realm that could meaningfully apply to them. This is 
why, in addition to all the pleasures of paradise, there exists, greater than all 
the rest, “that which no eye has seen, nor ear has heard, nor has occurred to 
the heart of any man.” 9 Notably, we find in this statement not only the denial 
of analogous empirical experience (no eye has seen and no ear has heard the 
likes of it) but the denial of any notional resemblance as well. Our minds, of 
course, can conceive of ( yatasawwar) many things that do not, and even can¬ 
not, exist in the empirical realm, yet we still have the ability to imagine them; 
that is, they can exist as notions in our minds. But that which is reserved for 
the inhabitants of paradise has neither any empirical nor any notional resem¬ 
blance to anything we know: it surpasses even our (relatively expansive) powers 
of imagination. Similarly, the soul ( ruh ) is not named or described any further; 
it is simply described as being “of the affair of my Lord” (Q. al-Isra’i 7:85), a state¬ 
ment that underlines its unique nature and essential dissimilarity to anything 
else we know. Finally, while many of the attributes of God of which we have 
been informed correspond to attributes of which we have some experience 
(e.g., mercy, anger, kindness, majesty), the quintessential nature ( kunh ) of God 
cannot be known to us at all, not even by way of correspondence, similarity, or 
approximation. The complete and utter uniqueness and incomparability of the 
divine essence is, presumably, why the Prophet is reported to have instructed 
his followers not to ponder on God Himself but rather to ponder on His cre¬ 
ation. 10 Attempting to fathom God’s ultimate essence is, in fact, pointless, as 


9 “ma id i aynun ra’at wa-la udhunun sami'at wa-la khatara 'ala qalbi bashar" (Dar’, 5:73, 
lines 14-15)—part of a hadlth qudsi, reported in, e.g., al-Bukhari, Sahih, 1200; Muslim, 
Sahib, 1298. 

10 “tafakkaru fl khalq Allah wa-la tafakkaru fl dhat Allah” (Ponder on the creation of God, 
but ponder not on God’s essence) ( Dar‘ , 6:203, lines 9,14)—reported as a saying of Ibn 
‘Abbas with a good chain of transmission ( mawquf 'ala Ibn 'Abbas bi-isnad jayyid). See, 
inter alia, al-Bayhaqi, Kitab Asma’ Allah wa-sifatihi, 618, 887; Abu al-Shaykh al-Asbahani, 
Kitab al-'Azama, 1:212; Ibn Abl Shayba, al-'Arsh wa-ma ruwiya fihi, 342-344; al-Dhahabl, 
Kitab al-'Arsh, 2:133-134; Ibn Hajar, Fath al-Barl, 13:383. Another report of this incident 
relates that the Prophet saw a group of people and asked them, ‘‘What are you doing?” They 
replied, “We are pondering on the Creator” ( natafakkaru fl al-Khaliq). He said to them, 
“Ponder over His creation but ponder not on the Creator, [for] you cannot encompass 
His immensity” (tafakkarufl khalq ihi wa-la tafakkarufl al-Khaliq la tuqaddiruna qadrahu). 
This report was narrated through Ibn ‘Abbas and, with a stronger chain, as a mursal hadlth 
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we can have no understanding of it whatsoever for the simple reason that it is 
totally unlike—in every respect (min jamT al-wujuh )—anything of which we 
have any experience and, therefore, totally unlike anything of which we have 
any knowledge. 11 

The second type of analogy between the seen and the unseen that Ibn 
Taymiyya declares not simply legitimate but indeed mandatory is the analogi¬ 
cal application to both realms of the basic rules of logic and the innate axioms 
of reason—what he refers to as the badihiyyat. Such principles, being axiomatic 
and a priori (as established in chapter 5), neither derive from nor are depen¬ 
dent on empirical experience and, partly for this reason, are not confined to 
the realm of empirical reality. By their nature, logical principles hold true uni¬ 
versally and without exception. Thus, if it is true in our empirical realm that 
a thing cannot simultaneously be and not be (an instance of the law of non¬ 
contradiction), then the same must be true in the unseen realm as well. In fact, 
our knowledge that this law holds true in our empirical realm is not based on 
anything we have observed in that realm. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine what 
it could even mean for us to have “observed” that something cannot both be and 
not be at the same time. Rather, we simply know, as a matter of logical necessity, 
that “to be” and “not to be” are mutually contradictory and logically exclusive 
opposites and that, by definition, they cannot hold true for any given entity 
at one and the same time. Being a question of (necessary) logic rather than 
(contingent) ontology, this and similar principles hold true—in fact, must hold 
true—by self-evident logical necessity in all possible worlds, including, natu¬ 
rally, the world of the unseen. We are therefore perfectly justified in applying 
such axioms to both realms of existence since, again, we are dealing with logical 
and relational phenomena and passing judgements on their basis—this being 
part and parcel of the rational faculty and, to a substantial degree, constitutive 
of its very essence. It is important to underscore the fact that logical axioms 
are applicable to both the seen and the unseen realms, for Ibn Taymiyya often 
attempts to reduce his opponents’ theological positions to absurdity (positions 
that, ultimately, relate to something in the unseen realm, namely, God) on 
account of their violating one or another of these fundamental and universally 
applicable rules of thought. 12 


(that is, one in which the name of the Companion^] who initially transmitted the report 
is not mentioned). See, e.g., Ibn al-Fadl, Kitab al-Targhib wa-l-tarhlb, 1:390 (#672); Hannad 
b. al-Sari, Kitab al-ZuhcL, 469 (#945). 

11 See, e.g., Dar’, 5:73, lines 7-16. 

12 Such as the notion, examined in chapter 5, that one could coherently maintain that God 
is neither one with nor separate from the universe, neither inheres in it nor transcends it. 
See p. 268-269 ff. above. 
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Now, Ibn Taymiyya accuses the philosophers of speculating about the un¬ 
seen realm on the basis of the visible world in the first two domains dis¬ 
cussed above, namely, factual existence ( thubut ) and essential ontological real¬ 
ity ( haqlqa ). Yet the inference from the seen to the unseen, as we have learned, 
is illegitimate in these domains since we cannot independently establish the 
factual existence or the existential modality of any entity merely on the basis 
of reason. It is precisely because the philosophers, in Ibn Taymiyya’s view, have 
treated unseen entities as essentially analogous to those in the visible realm, 
particularly in terms of essential reality {kaqlqa), that they then feel compelled 
to deny what transmitted reports ( khabar )—specifically those reports that 
constitute revelation in the form of the Qur’an and hadlth —affirm of unseen 
realities such as the divine attributes so as to avoid the risk of likening God in 
essence (that is, in His kaqlqa) to created things, which would be tantamount 
to tashblh, or assimilationism. But the philosophers’ belief that affirmation of 
the divine attributes would entail such assimilation is a direct result of their 
false assumption that the unseen realm {ghayb) is comparable to that of the 
seen ( shahada ). In other words, it is a result of the philosophers’ false start¬ 
ing assumptions that they believe it possible to draw an analogy in terms of 
essence, modality, and ontological reality between the seen and the unseen 
realms. In this manner, they disavow the legitimate and required forms of anal¬ 
ogy from seen to unseen—namely, the analogy that is necessarily involved in 
the affirmation of a common meaning {ma'na) and the common application 
of universal logical principles—because of the implications they believe are 
entailed by the illegitimate forms of analogy, those in which they have engaged 
on the mistaken assumption that there exists an essential ontological similarity 
between entities in the seen and the unseen realms that bear a common name. 

In summary, the type of analogical inference {qlyas) from the empirically 
accessible, “seen” realm ( shahada) to the unseen realm {ghayb) that Ibn Tay¬ 
miyya holds to be both valid and necessary is a semantic and notional anal¬ 
ogy on the basis of shared meanings, not an analogy related to factual exis¬ 
tence {thubut) or essential ontological reality {haqlqa). Though we cannot, on 
the basis of reason, deduce or infer the existence of anything in the unseen 
realm (other than God), we can nevertheless draw upon the universal meanings 
(i ma'anl) and notions (also ma’anl) that reason has abstracted from the visible 
realm—meanings and notions in terms of which our very language is pat¬ 
terned, since it is through language that we name various existing objects—in 
order to understand something about entities in the unseen realm on account 
of these shared meanings {ma’anl mushtaraka). Nevertheless, we must recog¬ 
nize that the ontological reality, or haqlqa, of each entity is specific to the entity 
in question, and in that sense, entities in the realm of the unseen are essentially 
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dissimilar to those in the visible world—that is, dissimilar in essence, which, 
for Ibn Taymiyya, is equivalent to a thing’s very ontological reality. Finally, from 
a rational perspective, we must treat all realms of existence analogously with 
respect to the fundamental rules of logic. As a consequence, we must apply log¬ 
ical principles consistently both to the empirically accessible world around us 
and to the world of the unseen that lies beyond our sensory perception. 


2 Ibn Taymiyya’s Reforms Applied: The Question of the Divine 
Attributes 

We have seen over the course of this study that the philosophers, in essence, 
make an appeal to reason ( ’aql ) to argue that we must interpret the divine 
attributes figuratively (via ta’wil) since affirming them would, on their view, 
entail that God and creatures participate ontologically in a common universal, 
negating God’s unique and total dissimilarity to created beings and opening the 
door to tashbih (assimilationism). Ibn Taymiyya, for his part, insists that we are 
able to understand God’s attributes by virtue of their subsumption, alongside 
attributes present in our world, under a common meaning or notion ( ma c na ). 
This, however, leads to a question. When Ibn Taymiyya says that we can only 
understand something if it possesses some resemblance to the created enti¬ 
ties with which we are familiar, he explicitly uses the terms muskdbaka and 
mumathala, cognates of tashbih and mithl (as in the verse “Laysa ka-mithlihi 
shay 1 "), respectively. How, then, does Ibn Taymiyya understand mushdbaha 
and mumathala here in a manner that does not violate the import of this 
verse? In answer to this question, he maintains that there is no escaping (la 
budda min) some element of commonality (qadrmushtarak) between any two 
existing entities, so we ought to be forthright in admitting this. Denying this 
premise directly entails a denial of God’s very existence since one could eas¬ 
ily argue that if God is said to exist and we are said to exist, then this would 
entail tashbih because the word “existence” is being applied equally to God and 
to us (al-ishtirdk fi ism al-wujud). This is precisely why the Batiniyya, accord¬ 
ing to Ibn Taymiyya’s understanding (as we saw in chapter 3), did not affirm 
God’s existence, nor, absurdly, did they affirm His non-existence (thus violat¬ 
ing the law of the excluded middle). By contrast, some later Sufis reached the 
opposite conclusion, maintaining instead that we do not exist—yet another 
absurdity for Ibn Taymiyya, of the order he routinely dismisses as “known to be 
false according to the necessary or self-evident principles of reason” (ma'lum 
al-fasad bi-darurat al- c aql or bi-l-badiha) and as “obstinately denying [what is 
obvious to] the senses and reason” (mukdbara lil-hiss wa-l- c aql). 
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But if there must be some element of commonality among all things that 
exist, including God and the created universe, where should we draw the line of 
acceptable overlap? At existence? At life, knowledge, and power? At mercy and 
retribution? Being separate from and above the universe? Possessing a hand? 
Ibn Taymiyya’s answer to this question goes back to his conception of what 
we have been referring to as a thing’s “essential ontological reality,” or haqlqa. 
This essential nature, for Ibn Taymiyya, can be reduced ultimately to the ques¬ 
tion of a thing’s fundamental ontological status, and specifically to whether its 
being, or its existence, is necessary, eternal, perfect, and indestructible, on the 
one hand, or contingent, temporal, deficient, and subject to ultimate destruc¬ 
tion, on the other. It goes without saying that the first set of qualities belongs to 
God alone (qualities that, in fact, constitute the principle elements by virtue of 
which He is God), while the second set of attributes applies to all entities other 
than God, whether they exist in the visible world or in the realm of the unseen. 
It is these four fundamental qualities (necessity vs. contingency, eternality vs. 
temporality, perfection vs. deficiency, and indestructibility vs. destructibility) 
that, for Ibn Taymiyya, define the haqlqa, or fundamental essence, of any exist¬ 
ing thing. Since this fundamental essence is entirely inseparable (outside the 
mind) from a thing’s attributes, it follows that whatever attributes an entity 
possesses apply to it in a manner commensurate with the entity’s underlying 
ontological reality as determined by this limited set of crucial traits. Thinking 
about it another way, we may say that all other attributes of a thing are “colored,” 
or conditioned, by the ontological status ( haqlqa) of the essence in which they 
adhere, as determined by the four traits enumerated above. 

We may illustrate Ibn Taymiyya’s point by considering the attribute of knowl¬ 
edge. While “knowledge” means the same thing with respect to God and to 
humans, namely, cognition of a knowable, the knowledge predicated of human 
beings applies to them in a manner commensurate with their underlying essen¬ 
tial reality, namely, contingency, temporality, deficiency, and destructibility. 
Like our very essence, the attribute of knowledge we possess is created, contin¬ 
gent, non-necessary, limited, imperfect, and ultimately abrogable altogether— 
as, for instance, through dementia or other memory loss and, eventually, in 
a definitive manner through the death of the knower himself. God’s attribute 
of knowledge, by contrast, is fully commensurate with the essential reality of 
the (divine) essence in which it inheres. It is, therefore—like God Himself— 
necessary, unlimited (that is, it encompasses all possible knowables), perfect, 
and indestructible. So, while knowing means the same thing with respect to 
us as it does with respect to God (cognizance of a knowable) and, therefore, 
there exists a notional sharing between His knowing and ours, there is never¬ 
theless a fundamental ontological distinction between the true reality (haqlqa) 
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of God’s (necessary and perfect) knowing, on the one hand, and our (contin¬ 
gent, deficient, and limited) knowing, on the other. It is precisely here that the 
fundamental—and, for Ibn Taymiyya, decisive—distinction lies between any 
and all of the attributes of God and the attributes of created things. There is 
indeed “nothing like unto Him” since He alone, along with all His qualities, is 
necessary, eternal, perfect, and so on. It is in this crucial respect, and not in any 
other, that there is no similarity ( muskdbaha ) or likeness ( mumathala )—that 
is, no ontologically relevant similarity or likeness—between God and anything 
else. Nevertheless, there is (and necessarily so) a type of resemblance between 
God and creation on the purely abstract level of universal meanings (ma'am), 
without which, once more, we would have no comprehension whatsoever of 
anything that is absent from our senses. In the case at hand, the resemblance 
arises from the fact that both types of entities in question are qualified by 
the attribute of knowledge. We recall from our discussion in chapter 4 that 
were it not for this shared meaning (ma'nd mushtarak), the phrase “God is All- 
Knowing” would mean nothing to us at all. It would be the same, Ibn Taymiyya 
remarks, as saying that God is “kajz” or God is “dlj" or other such nonsensi¬ 
cal statements constructed of meaningless utterances (aljuz). Yet it is precisely 
because the very essence and reality of a thing coincides, for Ibn Taymiyya, with 
its concrete ontological existence and not with the notional reality of it as con¬ 
ceived in the mind that he is confident in affirming all the attributes predicated 
of God in revelation, without running the risk of falling into the relevant kind 
of tashblh (which is to say ontological, and not merely notional, tashblh). For 
Ibn Taymiyya, we make proper tanzlh of God not by denying of Him any and all 
attributes that can also be truthfully predicated of a created entity; rather, we 
do so in two distinct and very specific ways: (r) by affirming of His essence the 
four essential qualities mentioned above and negating of Him their opposites 
and (2) by affirming of Him only what Ibn Taymiyya calls “attributes of per¬ 
fection” (sijut kamdl), such as life, power, and knowledge, and negating of Him 
their opposites (death, weakness, ignorance, and so forth). The first represents 
a tanzlh. of God’s essence; the second, a tanzlh of His attributes. 

This way of looking at things allows God to be comprehensible to us—that 
is, we can understand who God is in our minds/hearts—without, however, His 
being “like” us or comparable to us in any ontologically relevant way, that is, 
in any way that would compromise His divinity by implying anything of the 
deficiency ( naqs) or contingency by which we and every other created entity 
are characterized. We can understand who God is precisely because we are 
able to understand the meaning—and thus the ta’wll in the sense of tafslr al- 
ma'na (simple explication of the meaning)—of the terms used to denote His 
attributes. Nonetheless, we can never fathom the true (ontological) reality— 
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that is, the haqlqa —of these attributes nor, a fortiori, of His quintessential 
nature ( kunh ). This is true, as we have seen, because all existential knowledge is 
based on sense perception, and we only have sensory experience of a created 
and contingent empirical reality. We thus have no relevant experience in our 
empirical world on the basis of which to make an analogy ( qiyas ) from it to the 
realm of the unseen. And if this is true even with respect to the created entities 
of the unseen realm, then it is, emphatically, even more true with respect to 
God, the necessarily existent Creator of all contingent being. 


3 Concluding Reflections 

The Dor ’ La’drucl at- c aqt wa-L-naqL represents Ibn Taymiyya’s attempt to tran¬ 
scend the centuries-old conflict between reason and revelation that had been 
raging on the Islamic intellectual scene from as early as the beginning of the 
second/eighth century. Though reason and revelation each make various kinds 
of affirmations that may potentially come into conflict, we have seen that the 
main focal point of this debate in medieval Islam centered on the question of 
the divine attributes. The Qur’an and prophetic hadlth ascribe to God a large 
number of discrete qualities, some or all of which are denied by various philo¬ 
sophical and theological schools of thought or interpreted in a metaphorical 
fashion (via ta’wll) on the basis of rational objections to the alleged impli¬ 
cations of a straightforward, “literal” affirmation of the qualities in question. 
Affirmation of the offending attributes is often believed to entail an unaccept¬ 
able assimilation of God to created beings ( tashblh ) or otherwise to infringe 
upon philosophical notions of an utterly simple divinity uncompromised by 
the “compositeness” allegedly entailed by the possession of particularizing 
qualifications. 

Ibn Taymiyya rejects in principle the type of rationalistic ta’wll employed 
by the philosophers, the Mu'tazila, and the later Ash'ari theologians on the 
grounds that it does violence to the language of revelation and, no less signifi¬ 
cantly, is diametrically opposed to the radical affirmationism that he insists was 
the universal stance of the Salaf and early authorities. Beyond this, he instinc¬ 
tively rejects the purely abstract notion of God entertained by the philosophers, 
for two main reasons: one ontological, the other moral and religious. Ontologi- 
cally, as we have seen, Ibn Taymiyya insists that abstract notions can only exist 
in the mind, with the result that the more God is conceived as being abstract 
and wholly undefinable, the more He is reduced from the status of an objec¬ 
tively existent personal God to that of an amorphous mental construct existing 
solely in the mind of the philosopher. To Ibn Taymiyya’s mind, the philosophers’ 
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God simply does not and cannot exist in external reality—a fact that explains 
his charge that they were de facto atheists, 13 however lofty and laudable their 
intentions may have been in attempting to safeguard our conception of God 
from anthropomorphism and other unbecoming forms of assimilationism. In 
addition to his ontological concerns, the moral and religious implications of 
such an abstracted and ethereal view of God were naturally not lost on Ibn 
Taymiyya either, and, in fact, they stand at the center of his motivations for 
attempting to refute philosophically inspired “negationism” once and for all. 
Indeed, one cannot very well pray to a God incapable of hearing one’s prayer, 
nor yet draw close to a God who is unaware of one’s particular existence. The 
loss of God’s intelligibility to us that is implicit in the philosophers’ radically 
negative theology undermines our ability to relate to God in any meaningfully 
personal manner and, therefore, thwarts what Ibn Taymiyya holds to be the 
very purpose and pith of religion: namely, to know God (which requires that 
He be reasonably intelligible to us), then, consequently, to love and to worship 
Him. As man’s ultimate felicity is dependent precisely on his doing these three 
things, any intellectual construct apt to foreclose one’s ability to do so must 
needs be seen as a barrier to the achievement of that very felicity of the human 
soul that both philosopher and theologian ultimately seek. 

Yet in his affray against the philosophers, Ibn Taymiyya is not content sim¬ 
ply to assert the preeminence of revelation over reason, bidding reason to 
dutiful silence wherever revelation has spoken. Rather, he endeavors in the 
Dar‘ not merely to refute the individual arguments of the philosophers and 
theologians but also to demolish the very foundations—linguistic, ontologi¬ 
cal, and epistemological—on which their “negationism” is based. True to his 
empiricist methodology, Ibn Taymiyya starts from the consideration of one 
particular issue, that of the divine attributes. Yet in the process of attacking 
and deconstructing an enormous array of arguments over the course of 4,046 
pages of printed text, he implicitly constructs an alternative system of knowl¬ 
edge based on a reformed approach to language, a reconstructed ontology, and 
a broadly reconstituted notion of reason. Ibn Taymiyya secures a firm place in 
his new epistemology for true reports (khabar sadiq )—particularly in the form 
of authentic revelation ( naqlsahlh )—as a major source of objective knowledge 


13 Ibn Taymiyya often refers to the philosophers as malahida, a term that is closer, in classical 

usage, to “heterodox” or “heretical” than to outright “atheist” as implied by the term as it is 
used today. However, he often charges them with ta'tll, that is, the comprehensive denial, 
or "nullification,” of God's attributes, which, he maintains, is equivalent to the negation of 
God Himself. In Ibn Taymiyya’s writings, we also encounter the terms mu'attila and mu'at- 
tilat ai-Sdni‘, sometimes in reference to the philosophers as a whole, but more often to the 
Batiniyya as well as to the materialists (dahriyya), the Sumaniyya, and other such groups. 
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about the world, in both its empirically accessible (“seen”) and its unseen 
dimensions. While he relentlessly attacks the philosophers’ realist ontology of 
universals, he nevertheless validates the abstracting and universalizing func¬ 
tion of the mind and, in fact, makes this function the cornerstone of our 
notional access to the realm of unseen realities, including the attributes of 
God. Ibn Taymiyya’s insistent differentiation between the existential category 
of essential ontological reality ( haqlqa ), on the one hand, and the notional cat¬ 
egories of universal concepts ( kulliyydt ) and meanings (ma’am), on the other, 
allows him to uphold the integrity and the intelligibility of the language used 
of God in revelation while simultaneously steering clear of tashblh, interpreted 
as the implication of any ontologically relevant similarity between the eter¬ 
nal, necessary, and perfect God and His temporal, contingent, and necessarily 
imperfect creatures. Ibn Taymiyya’s insistence on the ontological indivisibil¬ 
ity of essence and existence—and particularly of essence and attributes— 
allows him to articulate a limited, ontologically relevant set of divine attributes 
(necessity, eternality, perfection, and indestructibility) that, above all else, are 
what radically distinguishes God’s essential being from that of every other 
existing thing. Being of the essence, these qualities pervade the divine being 
and determine the ontological quality of all other attributes pertaining to God. 
In doing so, they exonerate the divine attributes of any deficiency one might 
erroneously attribute to them on account of the notional semblance they share 
with corresponding attributes found in human beings or other created entities. 
Ibn Taymiyya’s insistence on the universal applicability of the a priori logical 
principles lodged in the mind allows him to dismiss out of hand a number of 
“negationist” theses on the grounds that they run afoul of the elementary prin¬ 
ciples of rational thought. Ultimately, Ibn Taymiyya grounds the final integrity 
of his system, and indeed of all human knowledge, in the cognitive-moral 
notion of the fitra, or original normative disposition, and in an expanded appli¬ 
cation of the principle of tawatur, against which all sources of knowledge and 
modes of cognition can ultimately be verified. 

In broadening the sources of authentic knowledge, Ibn Taymiyya simulta¬ 
neously widens the scope of the means and the steps by which knowledge 
can arise in the mind of a given individual. 14 Though knowledge itself is per¬ 
fectly objective, in the sense that it corresponds to (yutabiq) what is fac¬ 
tual and true in and of itself ( ma huwa thabit fi nafs al-amr), the discrete 
process by which one acquires knowledge of any given knowable ( ma’lum) 
is nevertheless personal, situational, specific, and individual. Typical of Ibn 
Taymiyya’s thought, there are no universal rules or necessary order of steps 


14 See Dar\ 8:20-21 for Ibn Taymiyya’s discussion of this point. 
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that apply to all cases. The various means of acquiring knowledge—sensation 
(hiss), true reports ( khabarsadiq), the self-evident axioms of reason (badlhiyyat 
al- c aql), sound inference (nazar hasan), various incarnations of the mecha¬ 
nism of tawatur, the possession of a sound cognitive-moral disposition ( fitra 
sallma) —all stand objectively at every person’s disposal, yet there are often 
numerous paths one can tread, various corroborative combinations of these 
elements through which a person can attain knowledge of a given reality. What 
ultimately counts is the result, namely, the occurrence of knowledge in the 
heart/mind (husuL al-‘ilm ft cil-qalb). Some knowledge is gained empirically, 
some through reports, some through rational inference, some by intuition, and, 
as in the case of tawatur, the amount and the kind of corroborative evidence 
necessary to bring about knowledge are not necessarily the same for each and 
every person. It is misleading and abusive to confine knowledge in general to a 
particular order (tartlb mu‘ayyari), as do the philosophers, or to confine knowl¬ 
edge of God and the authenticity of revelation to a particular order, as do the 
theologians, or to confine the means of progress along the spiritual path (al- 
wusulila Allah) to a particular order, as do those who theorize Sufism; for, while 
there may be a set order in the mind when one theorizes about the acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge, the manner in which knowledge actually comes about in 
the external world ( ft al-kharij) is rarely, if ever, constrained by the theoreti¬ 
cal order projected by the intellect. Indeed, Ibn Taymiyya remarks, the various 
ways of coming by knowledge, the conditions attendant thereupon, and the 
means (asbdb) and order of the steps (tartlb) through which knowledge is 
attained are too diverse and expansive to be confined to only a few discrete 
pathways or methods. 15 

Though Ibn Taymiyya does not say so himself, this idea of variegated yet 
mutually corroborative paths to knowledge of a single fact or reality is rem¬ 
iniscent of the transmission of mutawatir hadlth reports, whereby different 
individuals may have one and the same hadlth from a varied conglomeration 
of sources. Each is justified in claiming knowledge of the hadlth.’ s authenticity 
since he has received it from enough mutually corroborative sources to experi¬ 
ence within himself assurance ( tuma’nlna) and firm conviction (ftiqad jazim) 
that the hadlth is true. That is, each has justified and sufficient (though not 
necessarily identical) grounds to hold that knowledge of the hadlth’ s authen¬ 
ticity has successfully “occurred in his heart/mind” (hasala fl qalbihi). As we 
have seen, the idea and method of tawatur run consistently throughout Ibn 


15 “wa-turuq al-'itm wa-l-ahwal wa-asbab dhalika wa-tartibuhu awsa'min an tuhsara ft ba'd 
hadhihi ai-tard’iq.” Dar\ 8:21, lines 4-6. 
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Taymiyya’s epistemology, whereby he appeals to some notion of tawatur as the 
final justification even for knowledge that is essentially empirical, as well as for 
knowledge that is of an intuitive or a priori nature. Thus, as we reflect upon 
the underlying themes of Ibn Taymiyya’s approach to knowledge, inferences, 
and proofs, it is not surprising to discover that he conceives of these in much 
the same way across all domains. Beyond its thoroughgoing consistency, Ibn 
Taymiyya’s epistemology represents an attempt to profile the sundry ways in 
which knowledge is actually engendered in the real world. He presents this 
epistemology as an alternative—and, to his mind, an antidote—to the various 
methods and categories of the philosophers. In Ibn Taymiyya’s view, not only is 
the way of the philosophers arbitrarily restrictive—with a heavy, almost exclu¬ 
sive reliance on formal, syllogistic demonstration—but it is also anathema to 
him insofar as he considers it to be based on a purely abstract and idealized 
notion of what constitutes proof or a reliable indicator of knowledge. 16 

Ibn Taymiyya’s empirically grounded and widely cast epistemological frame¬ 
work underscores a larger commitment on his part to a broad-based, funda¬ 
mentally catholic vision of human knowledge. 17 Ibn Taymiyya censures the 
philosophers for presuming that theoretical or speculative reason holds pride 
of place in the epistemic hierarchy, sometimes to the point that they allow 
it to override more basic empirical or a priori knowledge, which, in turn, 
they demote to mere “estimation” ( wahm ) or “imagination” ( takhyll ) in order 
to accommodate the deliverances of abstract speculation. For Ibn Taymiyya, 
this state of affairs is entirely backward, for it is precisely the immediacy and 
sheer self-imposition of these basic sources of knowledge that justify them 
and ground their ultimate authority. This principle holds for Ibn Taymiyya’s 
larger conception of “pure reason,” or c aql sarih, as well. I have referred to Ibn 
Taymiyya’s notion of reason primarily as “pure” or “true” or “sound” reason, but 
his specific use of the term sarih. —as opposed to a term like sallm or sahlh. —is 
not, I think, a mere play on words for the sake of euphony, as when the phrase 
“i aql sarih ” is paired with “naql sahlh." Rather, his use of the term sarih (clear, 
pure, unadulterated) is deliberate, for it is precisely sarih reason that is sahlh 
reason: correct and valid. 18 Sound reason and valid rational knowledge are 


16 See Ibn Taymiyya, Radd, 88, “hasr al-‘ilm ‘ala al-qiyas qawl bi-ghayr ‘ilm.” Also Radd, 122- 
125,162-163. 

17 Yahya Michot has come to a similar conclusion. See, e.g., Michot, “Mamluk Theologian’s 
Commentary,” 170-172. See also Hoover, Ibn Taymiyya’s Theodicy , 22. 

18 Consider the following phrase: “ai-turuq al-fitriyya al-'aqliyya al-shar’iyya ai-qariba al- 
sahlha .” Dar\ 8:314, line 13. The various terms Ibn Taymiyya associates here—"innate” 
(fitri ), "rational” ( r aqli ), “scriptural” or “scripturally validated” (shar’i), “commonplace, 
familiar” (qanb), and “valid, correct” (sahlh) —are a keen indicator of his overall views 
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guaranteed by the same immediacy and self-imposition as all other sources of 
knowledge—yet another instance of the consistency of Ibn Taymiyya’s thought 
and methodology across various domains. This explains why arcane, circuitous, 
highly speculative—and, therefore, highly contentious and disputed—prem¬ 
ises and arguments necessarily arouse Ibn Taymiyya’s suspicion, as these epis- 
temic vices are the polar opposite of those qualities that guarantee the integrity 
of our knowledge in all other domains. 19 Why then, Ibn Taymiyya seems to 
be asking, should rational knowledge, to the exclusion of all other avenues 
of knowing, form a singular exception to the rule of immediacy and intuitive 
clarity? For Ibn Taymiyya, it is simply inconceivable that the propositions held 
instinctively to be true in a natural and unaffected manner by multitudes of 
average human beings could be subject to falsification on the basis of the 
recondite philosophical musings of the few, who even have trouble reaching 
agreement among themselves on the sundry conclusions of their speculative 
endeavors. Overriding the intuitions of the many in favor of the speculations 
of the few, he argues, would effectively destroy the possibility of any objective, 
publicly shared rational knowledge whatsoever. 

The foregoing considerations highlight Ibn Taymiyya’s acute sense of episte¬ 
mological egalitarianism, at least concerning broad principles and basic infer¬ 
ences. In Ibn Taymiyya’s epistemology, authentic knowledge is available to any¬ 
one whose basic rational faculty and fitra are intact, not just an elite coterie 
of philosophers who maintain an entirely different conception of reality from 
that of the common man. He does, of course, admit that particular sciences, 
be they religious or secular, are necessarily cultivated by specialists who, nat¬ 
urally, know better and know more about the subject at hand than the non- 
specialist. This holds true in such domains as law, hadlth, tafslr, and grammar, 
but also in non-religious sciences like physics, astronomy, and medicine. Yet 
these individual sciences do not touch upon, nor purport to set the agenda for, 
a larger epistemological project aimed at defining what does and does not con¬ 
stitute ultimate truth and reality. In other words, they do not aim to underwrite 
an entire Weltanschauung, as do the core philosophical disciplines of meta¬ 
physics, ontology, and epistemology. It is inconceivable to Ibn Taymiyya that 
foundational matters of such comprehensive reach, which determine to a large 
extent a person’s fundamental existential orientation, should be captive to the 


regarding the character of truth and of the pure reason (‘aql sank) by which it is ascer¬ 
tained, appropriated, and comprehended. 

19 Recall from chapter 4 his citation of ‘Abd Allah b. Mas'ud’s characterization of the Salaf 
as “having the purest hearts, possessing the deepest knowledge, and exhibiting the least 
unnatural strain and affectation ( takalluf )” of all Muslim generations. (See p. 208 above.) 
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ruminations of a small group of conflicted specialists. The basic facts about 
reality, the universe, God, and man are truths available equally to anyone whose 
fitra and reasoning have not fallen prey to corruption. Ibn Taymiyya holds this 
position with respect to both rational and theological truths, for the Qur’an is 
addressed to the commoner as well as to the elite. Furthermore, he insists, it 
conveys a unified and consistent doctrine that can be comprehended by all, 
and in essentially the same terms. As in other fields of knowledge, some may 
be more knowledgeable than others about the details of the specialized reli¬ 
gious sciences, but there can be no fundamentally different mode of reading 
the texts reserved for the elite (as advocated, for example, by Ibn Rushd). 

Once again, we can discern a parallelism here in the way Ibn Taymiyya treats 
rational knowledge and revealed knowledge, as both are integrated into an 
organic epistemology characterized by a high degree of consistency and cor¬ 
respondence among its various components. In the case of both religious and 
non-religious knowledge, the basic principles are self-evident and known to 
all, with details filled in by studied specialists. Yet the detailed knowledge of 
the specialist serves primarily to elaborate the already existing, publicly shared 
base of the knowledge in question; it does not, for Ibn Taymiyya, represent a 
situation in which the “true” knowledge possessed by the elite constitutes a 
fundamental departure from what is generally understood to be the case by the 
common man. Ibn Taymiyya’s aversion to the convoluted nature of the philoso¬ 
phers’ discourse and his disdain for what to him are their tortuous meanderings 
and abstruse doctrines should in no way be taken as an indication of a shallow 
wit on his part or an insufficient capacity truly to grasp and to come to terms 
with his opponents’ contentions. Indeed, his ability to pen a work such as the 
Dar ’ ta’arud establishes beyond any doubt that Ibn Taymiyya was no philosoph¬ 
ical simpleton. 

Of all the various elements of Ibn Taymiyya’s reconstituted rationality, per¬ 
haps the most intriguing, original, and also the most subtle is his conception 
of the nature and function of the fitra. While it is impossible to do justice to 
our author’s understanding of the fitra in a few short paragraphs, 20 our explo¬ 
ration of reason and rationality in Ibn Taymiyya’s thought would be incomplete 
were 1 not to offer, in closing, a few brief reflections on this central concept. 
We encountered the concept of the fitra in chapter 5 primarily as a cogni¬ 
tive faculty that overlaps to a considerable degree with the intuitive or a priori 
knowledge lodged in the mind ab initio. Beyond this, however, Ibn Taymiyya 
also suggests that the fitra is that faculty by which we judge both the soundness 


20 For more extensive treatments of the fitra in Ibn Taymiyya, see sources listed at p. 260, 
n. 113 above. 
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of premises used in a demonstration and the soundness of the deductive 
arguments built upon such premises. 21 Yet the fitra is more than this. I have 
suggested that an apt translation of the term fitra might be “original norma¬ 
tive disposition,” and indeed, Ibn Taymiyya’s variegated appeals to the fitra in 
diverse contexts indicate that we should regard fitra as a more general, under¬ 
lying principle that has relevance to and informs the various other faculties 
we possess—not only cognitive but moral-ethical and spiritual as well. In fact, 
from Ibn Taymiyya’s perspective, it would be more accurate to say not that fitra 
is a moral and cognitive faculty but rather that it is a moral cum cognitive fac¬ 
ulty, as ultimately the two cannot be definitively separated. Perhaps we can best 
understand Ibn Taymiyya’s point by considering the following anecdote. 

Ibn Taymiyya relates that Fakhr al-Din al-Razi and a certain Mu'tazil! theolo¬ 
gian with whom he had been debating were one day visiting a Sufi shaykh in 
Transoxania who claimed to have achieved certain knowledge ( c itm al-yaqln ). 22 
Al-Razi and his companion were surprised at the shaykh’s claim since the two 
of them had been debating theology for years, constantly refuting each other’s 
arguments but never able to break through to any indisputably certain con¬ 
clusions on the topics of contention between them. When asked how he had 
achieved this certainty in knowledge, the shaykh responded, “[By] divine dis¬ 
closures (or gifts in the form of insights) ( wariddt ) that come over the soul 
and that the soul is unable to deny.” 23 Ibn Taymiyya reports that the Mu'tazil! 
theologian, who had been complaining of doubts and confusions ( shubuhdt ) 
burning up his heart, took to the way of the shaykh and eventually reached the 
stage where God blessed him with similar gifts of divine insight, whereupon 
he declared that if upholding the apparent ( zahlr) sense of “The Most Merciful 
has settled upon the throne” 24 constitutes corporealism ( tajslm ), then, by God, 
he is a corporealist. Ibn Taymiyya reports that this (former) Mu'tazil!, having 
returned to the way of affirmationism through the spiritual insights vouch¬ 
safed directly to his heart, went on to become one of the most illustrious (Sufi) 


21 See, for example, Dar‘, 7:37, lines 17-19, where he states, “wa-illa fa-man raja'a ft muqad- 
dimatiha Ha al-fitar al-salima wa-i‘tabara ta’lifaha lamyajid fima yu’aridu al-sam‘iyyat 
burhanan mu’allafan min muqaddimat yaqiniyya ta’Llfan sah.lh.an’’ (Whoever judges the 
premises [of an argument] and their manner of composition in light of his sound fitra 
will not find any [conclusion] that contradicts revelation to rest on a demonstrative proof 
validly constructed from definitively true premises). Here, Ibn Taymiyya explicitly states 
that we must return to “sound fitra” to judge the premises ( muqaddimat ) of an argument, 
as well as the construction ( ta’lif ) of the demonstration itself. 

22 For this anecdote, see Dar\ 7:430, line 17 to 7:432, line 6. 

23 “waridat taridu ‘ala al-nufus tajizu al-nufus ’an raddiha”Dar\ 7:431, lines 7-8. 

24 “al-Rahmanu ‘ala l-'arsh istawa” (Q. Ta Ha 20:5). 
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shaykhs of his day in the lands of Jurjan and Khwarizm. The point of this 
episode, and Ibn Taymiyya’s approbatory citation of it, seems to be that certi¬ 
tude in knowledge is achieved when the heart/mind ( qalb) has come to experi¬ 
ence whatever knowledge it possess as certain and entirely immune to doubt or 
recusal. As we saw above with respect to knowledge more generally, one is not 
necessarily obligated to follow a particular path to reach this certitude, nor does 
this certitude necessarily have to be articulable through particular expressions 
or modes of rational inference or analysis. In the case at hand, our theologian 
and his shaykh appear to have gained and experienced certitude directly from 
their fitra . 25 If the fitra has been corrupted—through, for instance, the inculca¬ 
tion of erroneous doctrines that contravene necessary and intuitive knowledge, 
as was the case with the “negationism” of al-RazI’s companion—then there are 
various ways in which this fitra can be resuscitated and returned to its original 
state. This might involve a process of sound rational investigation (that is, husn 
al-nazar and not the purely speculative argumentation of the philosophers and 
mutakalllmun), or spiritual purification (as in this case of our theologian with 
the burning heart), or other means. Ibn Taymiyya’s point is that regardless of 
the means adopted, once the fitra has been rehabilitated to its natural, healthy 
state, it is often able simply to recognize the truth as such, in much the same 
way that the body possesses a capacity ( quwwa ) by which it instinctively dis¬ 
tinguishes wholesome food from foul. 26 

The fact that the fitra is both a cognitive and a moral faculty introduces an 
important ethical and existential dimension into the process of knowing—a 
dimension that Ibn Taymiyya would argue is always present implicitly, albeit 
usually unacknowledged. This conception of the fitra provides for a richer and 
more nuanced account of knowledge and the process of coming to know. But 
does the introduction of an ethical and moral aspect into the cognitive func¬ 
tions of the fitra —and of the intellect more generally—render knowledge, for 
all intents and purposes, hopelessly subjective? After all, the primordial fitra 
with which each child is born 27 is often corrupted, as we fail, more often than 
not, to maintain it in its original normative state. In practice, this original nor¬ 
mative fitra is routinely reshaped—and, indeed, corrupted—by the ambient 
beliefs and practices of one’s society. On this point, Ibn Taymiyya makes what, 


25 Ibn Taymiyya certainly holds that the healthy fitra can recognize the truth of the afhrma- 
tionists’ position regarding the divine attributes. 

26 Dar‘, 5:62, lines 11-15. 

27 From the hadlth “Every child is horn on [i.e., in a state of] the fitra” (kullu mawtudyulacLu 
'ala al fitra). See discussion above at p. 260 ff. For documentation of the kadlth itself, see 
p. 261, n. 117. 
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to my mind, is a remarkable observation regarding the relativity of what passes 
for “reason” in a given culture. He observes, almost in passing, that “every nation 
or society ( umma ) has what it calls ‘rational knowledge’ ( ma'qulat).” 28 In other 
words, he is telling us, a great deal of what is taken as rationality in any given 
time or place is ultimately determined by the dominant presuppositions and 
mental habits of a people that, by virtue of their near ubiquity, take on the 
appearance and force of necessary truths, simply given and utterly taken for 
granted. Ibn Taymiyya, without a doubt, views the philosophers as being pre¬ 
committed (quite in spite of themselves) to an intellectual system character¬ 
ized by a very particular (not to mention peculiar) view of reason and reality, a 
system that they have adopted, in essence, not as a matter of pure rational¬ 
ity and the unbiased cogitations of objective reason but, rather, as a matter 
of habituation to a transmitted doctrine and basing themselves, ultimately, 
on the mere “imitation” ( taqlid ) of their own earlier authorities—their own 
“Salaf,” we might say. 29 For Ibn Taymiyya, the philosophers’ idiosyncratic views 
regarding the intelligible world, the various intellects, and so forth derive so 
clearly from the parochial ma c qulat of one particular umma and lack any kind 
of objective proof or verifiability whatsoever from either sense perception or 
transmitted reports (in the form of authentic revelation); yet the philosophers 
illegitimately universalize such “ma’qulat" and confound them with reason per 
se. But longstanding acclimatization to essentially unfounded beliefs about the 
world derived through pure speculation can eventually pervert the cognitive 
dimension of the fitra. Add to this the moral corruptibility to which all are 
susceptible in some measure and the primordial fitra would seem to be hope¬ 
lessly and irretrievably lost. Between culturally inflected notions of rationality 
and the capriciousness of our own selves, we would seem to be sunk in an 
intractable quagmire of parochialism and subjectivity. 

Yet Ibn Taymiyya is no postmodernist. Objective truth, he insists, not only 
exists but is also ascertainable. In the previous chapter, we examined at length 
the various means at our disposal for acquiring knowledge about the world— 
in both its empirically accessible ( shahid ) and its “hidden” or unseen fihcCib) 


28 “ma min umma ilia wa-lahum mayusammunahu ma'qulat” (emphasis mine). Dar\ 5:243, 
lines 16-17. 

29 See Dar’, 9:254, lines 16-17, where Ibn Taymiyya refers to Ibn SIna’s famous Kitab al- 
lsharat wa-l-tanblhat as “the Qur’an/holy writ ( mushaf) of those philosophers” (also cited 
in Michot, “Ibn Taymiyya’s Commentary on Avicenna’s Isharat, namat x,” 120-121). See 
similar at Dar‘, 6:19, lines 7-8, where he says that the Isharat is “like the Qur’an to those 
heretical philosophizers/pseudo-philosophers” ( hiya ka-l-mushaf li-hd’ula’i al-mutafalsifa 
al-mulhida) and Dar‘, 6:55, line 13, where he refers to namat ix of the Isharat, “Maqamat 
al-'arifin,” as “the epilogue ( khatima) of their mushaf [i.e., the Isharat]:’ 
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dimensions—such as sensation, transmitted reports (particularly revelation), 
the apprehension of fundamental rational axioms, and sound inference. I have 
also described Ibn Taymiyya’s understanding of the fitra as underlying—and 
thus informing and affecting the functioning of—these other sources. Fitra 
is to the moral-cognitive dimension of a man as health is to his body. Good 
health entails the proper functioning of all our various sensory organs, limbs, 
and other physiological systems. Ill health impairs them all alike. Indeed, Ibn 
Taymiyya defines true rational knowledge (i aqliyyat) as that which is intelli¬ 
gible ( ma’qul ) and recognizable as such to the healthy fitra . 30 This being the 
case, he suggests that one way of resolving intractable disputes over knowledge 
and truth (such as those between al-Razi and his Mu'tazili friend) is by seeking 
recourse to those of sound fitra (like the Sufi shaykh from Transoxania). But if 
the totality of our cognitive and moral faculties are dependent on the health of 
the fitra and if the fitra itself is not immune to dereliction, then wherein lies the 
ultimate grounding, and guarantee, of our faculties of reason and cognition? 

The answer to this question brings us full circle. Ibn Taymiyya, we have 
remarked, views reason and revelation as mutually concomitant ( mutaldzi - 
man), each ultimately entailing the other. Following reason, he insists, must 
eventually lead to the investigation and affirmation of the truth of revelation. 
Starting with revelation quickens reason, inciting us to reflection and exem¬ 
plifying the optimal use of reason and rational inference. Yet this concomi¬ 
tance between reason and revelation involves a much deeper symbiosis. Rev¬ 
elation is addressed to intelligent beings and cannot be properly understood 
in the absence of pure reason ( c aql sank) and sound rational investigation 
(nazar hasan), as we have explored over the course of this study. More sig¬ 
nificantly, however, reason itself—particularly through its foundation in the 
moral-cognitive faculty of the fitra —cannot hope to function properly and to 
fulfill its own native potential without the guiding light of revelation and the 
ethical practice of religion to which revelation summons. 

Here, at the end of our journey, we recall the very first page of the Dar‘ 
ta'arud, where Ibn Taymiyya cites the universal rule and its contention that, 
should reason and revelation ever conflict, revelation must yield to reason since 
it is the latter that grounds our rational assent to the authenticity of the for¬ 
mer. While it is true, for Ibn Taymiyya, that our knowledge of the authenticity 
of revelation is (or at least potentially is) grounded in reason, he is adamant 
that pure reason and authentic revelation — c aql sank and naql sahlh —can 
never conflict (as he argues most insistently in the Dar’ with respect to the 


30 “al- 'aqliyyat al-sahiha ma kana ma'qulan Ul-fitar al-saUma al-sahihat al-idrak allati lamyaf- 

sud idrakuha."Dar‘, 7:43, lines 3-4. 
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divine attributes). Yet beyond this mutual implication and harmonious con¬ 
cordance, if it is true that reason, to a degree and from a certain perspective, 
undergirds our knowledge of the authenticity of revelation, it is neverthe¬ 
less revelation that, in a deeper and more all-embracing manner—precisely 
through maintaining the moral and cognitive viability of the fitra —ultimately 
grounds, preserves, and promotes the proper offices of reason. 
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Summary Outline of the Dar } ta'arud 


I. Volume 1 

A. The universal rule for reconciling reason and revelation (4-8) 

B. The two “innovated” methods of reconciliation: alteration of meaning ( tab- 
dll) and presumption of ignorance (tajhil) (8-20) 

C. The goal of the Dar‘ ta’arud: To demonstrate the invalidity of the universal 
rule ( al-qanun al-kuLli) (20-24) 

D. The beginning of Ibn Taymiyya’s detailed refutation of the universal rule 

( 86 ) 

E. Arguments 1-19 (86-406) 

1. Argument 1 (86-87) 

2. Argument 2 (87) 

3. Argument 3 (87-133) 

4. Argument 4 (134-137) 

5. Argument 5 (137) 

6. Argument 6 (138-144) 

7. Argument 7 (144-148) 

8. Argument 8 (148-156) 

9. Argument 9 (156-170) 

10. Argument 10 (170-192) 

11. Argument 11 (192-194) 

12. Argument 12 (194) 

13. Argument 13 (195) 

14. Argument 14 (195-198) 

15. Argument 15 (198-200) 

16. Argument 16 (201-208) 

17. Argument 17 (208-279) 

18. Argument 18 (280-320) 

19. Argument 19 (320-406) 

II. Volume 2 

A. What revelation indicates concerning God’s actions (3-147) 

B. A discussion of the three main positions people hold on the question of 
God’s actions (147-244) 

C. The way of the authoritative scholars ( a’Lmma) on the question of the 
Qur’an (244-291) 
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D. Ahmad b. Hanbal on God’s actions, with commentary by Ibn Taymiyya 
(291-304) 

E. The different positions held concerning the question of God’s speech and 
the failure of the authors on usul al-dln to mention the position of the Salaf 

(304-324) 

F. Al-Razi on the question of the Qur’an (324-344) 

G. Al-Razi’s five proofs for the temporal origination of the world (344-399) 

1. Al-Razi’s first proof: The impossibility of an infinite regress with 
respect to motion (345-399) 


in. Volume 3 

A. Al-Razi’s four remaining proofs for the temporal origination of the world 
( 3 - 30 ) 

B. Al-Amidi’s method for proving the temporal origination of the world (30- 
36 ) 

C. The methods of the mutakallimun for disproving the possibility of an infin¬ 
ity (particularly an infinite causal regress) (44-62) 

D. On proofs for the existence of God (72-118) 

1. Al-Razi’s five proofs (72-87) 

2. Al-Amidi’s proof in his Abkar (88-99) 

E. Five arguments for proving the impossibility of an infinite regress (99-104) 

F. A discussion on knowledge, universals and particulars, deductive reason¬ 
ing, the role of the fitra, and the status of signs ( ayat ) as indicators of 
knowledge (118-140) 

G. Further discussion on causality and the nature of infinity (commenting on 
al-Suhrawardi, al-Amidl, Ibn Sina, and al-Abhari) (172-264) 

El. A critique of Ibn Slna’s method for proving the existence of God; the way 
of the fitra (264-269) 

I. Further discussion of causes, causality, and infinite regress; prophetic 
method grounded in both faith and rational demonstration (286-318) 

J. Conceptions ( tasawwurat ) and the nature of definitions (318-333) 

K. Various methods for proving the existence of God; a critique of Ibn Slna’s 
notion of the “eternal contingent” (333-351) 

L. Discussion of passages from al-Amidl, al-Shahrastanl, al-Ghazall, Ibn Ru- 
shd, and Ibn al-Tumart on various topics (351-454) 

iv. Volume 4 

A. The question of the advent of temporal events in God’s essence (18-115) 

B. Al-Amidl on God’s speech, corporealism, essence and existence, composi¬ 
tion, and the advent of originated events in God’s essence (115-284) 
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C. Al-Ghazali’s charge that the philosophers are unable to prove the incorpo- 
reality of God (284-295) 

v. Volume 5 

Arguments 20-42 (3-392) 

A. Argument 20 (3-203) 

B. Argument 21 (204-209) 

C. Argument 22 (210-211) 

D. Argument 23 (211-214) 

E. Argument 24 (214-216) 

F. Argument 25 (216-223) 

G. Argument 26 (223-233) 

H. Argument 27 (234-241) 

I. Argument 28 (242-268) 

J. Argument 29 (268-286) 

K. Argument 30 (286-288) 

L. Argument 31 (289-320) 

M. Argument 32 (320-338) 

N. Argument 33 (338-340) 

O . Argument 34 (340-343) 

P. Argument 35 (343-345) 

Q. Argument 36 (345-346) 

R. Argument 37 (357~358) 

S. Argument 38 (359-363) 

T. Argument 39 (363-370) 

U. Argument 40 (370-374) 

V. Argument 41 (374-387) 

W. Argument 42 (387-392) 

vi. Volume 6 

Argument 43 (3-352) 

A. Al-Razi on spatial location ( jiha) and place with respect to God (8-19) 

B. Ibn Sina on the imaginative and estimative faculties, gnosis, and gnostics 

(19-113) 

C. A rebuttal of al-Razi’s argument that if the knowledge of God’s being above 
(‘ uluww) were self-evident, it would not have been possible for large num¬ 
bers of people to concur on denying it (113-288) 

D. Further arguments by al-Razi on spatial location and a thing’s susceptibil¬ 
ity of being pointed to ( ishara ) (289-352) 
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vii. Volume 7 

A. Argument 43 (cont.) (3-140) 

1. Further discussion and rebuttal of al-Razi on ‘uluww and jiha (3- 
99 ) 

2. Al-Bayhaqi’s epistle on the virtues of al-Ash‘ari (99-103) 

3. Al-Ash'ari on affirming the divine attributes in their obvious sense 
bi-la kayf (103-107) 

4. A response to the claim that the early community did not understand 
the Arabic of the Qur’an to be affirming that God is in His essence 
above the throne (107-127) 

5. A response to the claim that the Qur’an does not indicate God’s being 
above or any of His attributes by way of either affirmation or nega¬ 
tion (127-140) 

B. Argument 44 (140-464) 

1. Al-Ghazali’s critique of kalam in the Ihya ’ (145-150,157-186) 

2. Al-Juwaynl on rational syllogism and analogy, with Ibn Taymiyya 
arguing for their interchangeability (150-157) 

3. Al-Ash‘ari’s Risala ila ahl al-thaghr on change, temporal origination, 
signs of the existence of God in the universe, and proofs of prophet- 
hood (186-224) 

4. Ibn Asakir on the authoritative scholars’ condemnation of ahl al- 
kalam (242-257) 

5. Ahmad b. Hanbal on the question of the Qur’an (257-276) 

6. Al-KhattabI on kalam and those who pursue it (278-303) 

7. Al-Baqillani on knowing the existence of God and the authenticity 
of the Prophet through reason, the jitra, and revelation (304-310) 

8. Al-KhattabI, with extensive comments by Ibn Taymiyya, on the var¬ 
ious ways of gaining knowledge, the different kinds of qiyas, univer¬ 
sal and particulars, the meaning of ta’wll, and similar (310-344) 

9. The dispute about whether knowledge of the existence of God re¬ 
quires rational inquiry ( nazar) and the obligation to engage in nazar 
(352-464) 

VIII. Volume 8 

A. Discussions on the first obligation incumbent on a moral agent (5-47) 

B. Ibn Aqil and other mutakallimim on the condemnation of kalam (47- 

70) 

C. On proving the existence of God (70-349) 

1. Al-Ash‘arl, al-Baqillanl, al-Razi, and Ibn Slna on proving the existence 

of God (70-136) 
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2. Al-Ghazali’s charge that the philosophers are incapable of proving 
the existence of God (with a brief response by Ibn Rushd) (136-139, 
146-161) 

3. A continuation of Ibn Rushd’s response to al-Ghazall (163-215, 225- 
244) 

4. Ibn Taymiyya’s comments on the philosophers’ negative theology 
and other topics related to the eternality vs. the origination of the 
world (244-291) 

5. Abu al-Husayn al-Basri, al-Ash‘ari, and al-Baqillanl on proving the 
existence of God (295-349) 

D. On the fitra (359-468) 

1. Abu Ya'la, Ibn Abd al-Barr, al-Tabari, and al-Khallal on the fitra (359- 
456 ) 

2. Rational proofs establish that “every child is bom on the fitra" (456- 
468) 

3. On the verse “I created jinn and men only to worship Me” (468-494) 

4. Abu Muhammad b. Abdik al-Basri on the fitra (494-535) 

ix. Volume 9 

A. On whether knowledge of the existence of God comes about through rea¬ 
son or through revelation (3-66) 

B. Ibn Rushd on the obligation of rational inquiry, the argument from the tem¬ 
poral origination of accidents, infinities and infinite regresses, causality, 
and Ibn Slna’s notion of the “eternal contingent” (68-132) 

C. Abu al-Husayn al-Basri on rational inquiry and proofs for the existence of 
God, infinity and infinite sets, the temporal origination of the world, and 
similar (133-177) 

D. Al-Juwaynl on the impossibility of an infinite regress of temporally origi¬ 
nated events (177-196) 

E. Al-RazI on the temporal origination of the world (197-211) 

F. Discussion of passages from al-Suhrawardl, Ibn Slna, al-RazI, and al-Amidl 
(221-272) 

G. Discussion of passages from Thabit b. Qurra, with rebuttals (272-321) 

H. Ibn Rushd on the proof for the existence of God based on providence 
(jinaya) and creation ( ikhtiraj , the oneness of God, and divine knowledge 
(321-402) 

I. Ibn Malka in Mu'tabar on the question of divine knowledge, with re¬ 
sponses (402-441) 
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x. Volume 10 

A. Ibn Malka’s citation of Ibn Sina, with a rebuttal by Ibn Taymiyya (3-36) 

B. Al-TusI in Shark al-Isharat, with rebuttal (44-84) 

C. Al-Suhrawardi in Hikmat al-ishraq (84-97) 

D. A continuation of Ibn Sina’s discussion on the question of God’s knowledge 

(98-133) 

E. Al-Ghazali on God’s knowledge (133-141) 

F. Al-RazI on God’s knowledge, will, and action (141-159) 

G. Ibn Sina on God’s knowing particulars in a universal manner (159-179) 

H. Al-Ghazali’s response to Ibn Sina on God’s knowledge of particulars (179- 
187) 

I. Ibn Taymiyya’s rebuttal of Ibn Sina (187-196) 

J. Citation and discussion of Ibn Rushd 

1. on God’s attributes of will, speech, hearing, and sight (197-225) 

2. in response to the Ash'aris and the Mu'tazila on the question of the 
divine attributes (225-243) 

3. on divine transcendence ( tanzlh) (243-251) 

4. on the negation ( najy) of the divine attributes (251-259) 

5. Further discussion of Ibn Rushd on the divine attributes (259-319) 
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Detailed Outline of the Dar 3 ta'arud 


Volume 1 

Preliminaries 

i. Foreword (‘Abd Allah b. Abd al-Muhsin al-Turkl) (g-rf 

ii. Editor’s preface (Muhammad Rashad Salim) (1-2) 

hi. Introduction (3-23) 

A. Title of the work and number of volumes (4-7) 

B. History of the composition of the Dar’ (7-10) 

C. Subject of the Dar’, with a summary description of its contents (10- 

23) 

iv. Documentary basis for the critical edition (23-70) 

A. The ten manuscripts (23-64) 

B. The abridgement ( mukhtasar) of al-Hakari (60-64) 

C. RisalatBayan khatam al-nabiyyln (intercalated into Dar’ at 1:25-78) (64- 

66 ) 

D. The two previously printed editions (comprising only one-third of the 
full work) (66-70) 

v. The method followed in establishing the critical edition (70-73) 

vi. Legend (to the documentary sources) (75) 

vii. Sample photographs from selected manuscripts (77-91) 

Dar’ ta‘arud al-‘aql wa-l-naql 

viii. Opening supplication (3) 

ix. The universal rule ( al-qanun al-kulll) for reconciling reason and revelation (4- 
8 ) 

x. The two “innovated” methods of reconciliation (8-20) 

A. Alteration of meaning ( tabdll), comprising two types: (8-15) 

1. Instilling illusions and false imaginings ( wahm and takhyll) (8-11) 

2. Distorting meaning through figurative interpretation ( tahrlf and 
ta’wll) (12-15) 

- The word ta’wll (14-15) 

B. Presumption of ignorance and misguidance (the method of tajhll and 
tadlil) (15-19) 
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C. Summary (19-20) 

xi. The goal of the Dar’ ta'arud: To demonstrate the invalidity of the universal 
rule ( al-qanun al-kulll) (20-24) 

xii. Excursus (consisting of the text of RisalatBayan khatam al-nabiyyln, in which 
Ibn Taymiyya responds to six questions on various general topics) (25-78) 

- The foundations ( usul ) of the mutakallimun are not the true foundations 
of religion (38-43) 

- The permissibility of addressing specialists using their technical terms (43- 
46) 

xiii. Ibn Taymiyya’s summary response to the universal rule (78-86) 

xiv. The beginning of Ibn Taymiyya’s detailed refutation of the universal rule, 
from various “points of view” ( wujuh ) [hereafter rendered as “arguments”] 
( 86 ) 

xv. Argument 1 (86-87) 

xvi. Argument 2 (87) 

xvii. Argument 3 (87-133) 

A. Negation of the principle that reason grounds revelation (87-91) 

B. Response to those who say, we give priority over revelation to that ratio¬ 
nal knowledge by which we have come to know the tmth of revelation 
(6 points) (91-100) 

C. On proving the existence of God from the temporal origination of acci¬ 
dents (100-133) 

1. The prophets did not call people to believe in God through this 
method (100-104) 

2. A response to those who claim that Abraham used this argument 
(5 points) (104-130) 

3. A response to those who hold that revelation does not use this 
argument but that reason requires it (5 points) (130-133) 

xviii. Arguments 4-9 (134-170) 

A. Argument 4 (134-137) 

B. Argument 5 (137) 

C. Argument 6 (138-144) 

D. Argument 7 (144-148) 

E. Argument 8 (148-156) 

F. Argument 9 (156-170) 

xix. Argument 10 (170-192) 

A. Prioritizing revelation does not entail the invalidity of revelation in and 
of itself (171-176) 

- Two objections, with rebuttal (173-176) 

B. Those to whom this work (the Dar 1 ) is addressed (176-177) 
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C. Objection: The validity of revelation is affirmed (only) as long as it does 
not contradict reason, with rebuttal (7 points) (177-192) 

xx. Argument 11: Much of what is called a proof is not a proof (192-194) 

xxi. Argument 12: All rationally derived conclusions that contradict revelation are 
known by reason to be invalid (194) 

xxii. Argument 13: Those revealed matters that reason is said to contradict are 
known of necessity to be part and parcel of the religion (195) 

xxiii. Argument 14: Knowledge of the intentions and objectives of the Prophet is 
both necessary and certain knowledge (195-198) 

xxiv. Argument 15: The opposite of a “shar'l” proof is not a rational one but an inno¬ 
vated one (198-200) 

xxv. Argument 16: The opponents end up with either ta’wlL or tafwld, both of which 
are invalid (201-208) 

xxvi. Argument 17 (208-279) 

A. “Innovated” rational discourse is built on vague and ambiguous state¬ 
ments that contain both truth and falsehood (208-222) 

B. The people of innovation use the words of the Qur’an, Sunna, and the 
Arabic language but intend them in senses that differ from their con¬ 
ventional meanings (222-223) 

C. The meaning of "tawhid.” in the Qur’an and Sunna is different from what 
the people of innovation mean by it (224-228) 

D. On the necessity of either refraining from the use of innovated terms or 
accepting only those terms whose meaning conforms with the Qur’an 
and Sunna (229-240) 

E. Words are of two kinds: Those used in revelation and those without a 
basis in the revealed texts (240-249) 

1. Example of the word ru’ya with respect to seeing God in the here¬ 
after (250-254) 

2. Example of the word jabr in the discussion on free will and deter¬ 
minism (254-256) 

3. The question of the verbal recitation (lafz) of the Qur’an (256-271) 

4. General discussion of the importance of clarifying the meaning of 
terms; discussion of contradiction, difference, and similarity (271- 
278) 

5. The meaning of God’s “settling on the throne” (278-279) 
xxvii. Argument 18 (280-320) 

A. The rational arguments that form the basis for opposing scriptural 
proofs are invalid and contradictory (280) 

B. The meaning of murakkab (composed) and iftiqar (dependence) (280- 
282) 
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C. The doctrine of those who negate the divine attributes, with rebuttal (3 
points) (282-292) 

D. Is God’s existence the same as His essence or superadded to it? (292- 
296) 

E. Recognizing misguidance and avoiding it (296-310) 

F. The invalidity of appealing to the argument for the existence of God 
from accidents on the basis of the story of Abraham (4 points) (310-320) 

xxviii. Argument 19 (320-406) 

A. The invalidity of the argument for the existence of God from the tem¬ 
poral origination of motion and accidents (320-327) 

B. The views of the mutakallimun and the philosophers concerning the 
divine will (327-334) 

C. Al-Urmawi’s objection to al-Razi, with Ibn Taymiyya’s response to al- 
Urmawl (334-351) 

D. Rebuttal of the philosophers’ doctrine of the eternality of the world 

1. Discussion of the different kinds of infinite regress ( tasalsul) and 
which among them are possible or impossible (351-370) 

2. Discussion of whether one of two equally possible contingents 
can come about without a determining cause ( al-tarjlh bi-la mu- 
rqjjih) ( 371 - 374 ) 

E. Every argument used by the negationists proves the opposite of their 
position ( 374 - 377 ) 

F. Al-Abhari’s refutation of the philosophers’ argument for the eternality 
of the world (377-385) 

G. Al-Abhari’s rebuttal of al-Razi’s arguments for the temporal origination 
of bodies, with commentary by Ibn Taymiyya (385-406) 


Volume 2 

I. What revelation indicates concerning God’s actions (3-147) 

A. The question of the existence of voluntary actions in God and the Salaf’s 
positions on it (18-115) 

[Consists almost entirely of citations from numerous figures, without 
commentary by Ibn Taymiyya.] 

B. What the Qur’an indicates concerning the question of God’s actions (115- 
124) 

C. What the Sunna indicates concerning God’s actions (124-147) 

II. A discussion of the three main positions people hold on the question of God’s 
actions (147-244) 
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[Includes Ibn Taymiyya’s commentary on excerpts from al-Razi, al-Amidi, Ibn 
Malka, and al-Juwaynl, as well as some objections by the mutakallimun to al- 
Razi and Ibn Taymiyya’s response to them.] 
in. The way of the authoritative scholars (a’imrna) on the question of the Qur’an 
(244-291) 

[Consists of Ibn Taymiyya’s commentary on ‘Abd al-AzIz al-Kinanl regarding 
the Qur’an and the divine attributes. Includes a digression (pp. 282-288) con¬ 
taining a response by Ibn Taymiyya to the philosophers on the question of the 
infinite regress.] 

iv. Ahmad b. Hanbal on God’s actions, with commentary by Ibn Taymiyya (291-304) 

v. The various positions concerning the question of God’s speech (304-309) 

vi. The failure of authors on usul al-din to mention the position of the Salaf (con¬ 
cerning God’s speech) (309-324) 

vii. Resuming the discussion of al-Razi’s position on the question of the Qur’an (324- 
344 ) 

viii. Al-Razi’s five proofs in the Arba‘ln for the temporal origination of the world with 
an objection to each by al-Urmawi, followed by comments from Ibn Taymiyya 
( 344-399 •■•) 

A. Al-Razi’s first proof: The impossibility of an infinite regress of motions (pre¬ 

sented in six arguments) (345-399) 

Volume 3 

I. Continuation of the discussion on the temporal origination of the world (3-44) 

A. Al-Razi’s four remaining proofs from the Arba c ln for the temporal origi¬ 
nation of the world with an objection to each by al-Urmawi, followed by 
comments from Ibn Taymiyya (3-30) 

B. Al-Amidi’s method for proving the temporal origination of the world, with 
al-Amidi’s objection to al-Razi and Ibn Taymiyya’s commentary (30-36) 

C. Another method by a mutakallim for proving the temporal origination of 
the world (36-44) 

II. The methods used by the mutakaUimun to disprove the possibility of an infinity 
(in general and of an infinite causal regress in particular), with commentary on 
each method by Ibn Taymiyya (44-62) 

hi. Various positions people hold on the simultaneous association of the effect with 
the secondary cause (62-72) 
iv. On proofs for the existence of God (72-118) 

A. Al-Razi’s five proofs for the existence of God, with commentary by Ibn 
Taymiyya (72-87) 
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B. Al-Amidi’s proof for the existence of God in his Abkar, with comments by 
Ibn Taymiyya (88-99) 

C. Ibn Taymiyya’s discussion of five arguments used for proving the impossi¬ 
bility of an infinite regress (99-104) 

D. Ibn Taymiyya’s comments on al-Razi’s, al-Juwayni’s, and Abu al-Qasim al- 
Ansari’s proofs for the existence of God (106-118) 

v. Important epistemological discussions, including topics such as self-evident and 
necessary knowledge, universal propositions and their relation to particulars, 
deductive reasoning, the role of the jitra, and the status of signs (ayat) as indica¬ 
tors of knowledge (118-140) 

vi. Al-Razi’s agreement with Ibn SIna, and Ibn Rushd’s criticism of Ibn SIna, on top¬ 
ics such as the existence of God in light of causality, the two kinds of circularity 
and the two kinds of infinite regress, and the non-self-sufficiency of natural or 
other secondary causes (140-162) 

vii. Al-Razi’s position on Ibn Sina’s proof for the Necessarily Existent, with Ibn 
Taymiyya’s comments on Ibn SIna (162-172) 

viii. Further discussion on causality, infinite regress, the nature of infinite sets, simul¬ 
taneous versus consecutive infinite sets, etc., where Ibn Taymiyya cites and re¬ 
sponds to passages from al-Suhrawardl, al-Amidl, Ibn SIna, and al-Abhari (172- 
264) 

ix. The different methods for proving the existence of God, the correct way that con¬ 
forms with the jitra, and Ibn Taymiyya’s critique of Ibn Sina’s method and that 
of his followers (264-269) 

x. The falsehood of the philosophers’ view that the perfection of the soul lies solely 
in acquiring knowledge of the intelligibles (269-277) 

xi. Al-Amidi’s endorsement of the methods of the later theologians in proving the 
existence of God, with comments by Ibn Taymiyya (277-286) 

xii. Further discussion of causes, causality, and infinite regress (286-318) 

- The prophetic manner of dealing with these issues is grounded in both faith 
(Man) and rational demonstration ( burhan) (308-318) 

xiii. Discussion of conceptions ( tasawwurat) and the nature of definitions (318-333) 

xiv. Overview of the various methods used for proving the existence of God, fol¬ 
lowed by a critique of Ibn Sina’s notion of the “eternal contingent” ( al-mumkin 
al-qadlm) (11 points) (333-351) 

xv. Citation and discussion of passages from al-Amidl, al-Shahrastani, al-Ghazali, 
Ibn Rushd, and Ibn Tumart on topics such as particularization, composition, 
God’s being above and separate from creation, and the temporal origination of 
bodies (351-454) 
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Volume 4 

i. On the weakness of the responses of al-Razi, al-Amidi, and others to the 

philosophers’ argument for the eternality of the world based on the perfec¬ 
tion of the divine attributes (10 points) (3-18) 

11. Discussion of the question of the advent of temporal events in God’s essence 
(hulul al-hawadithfl cLhat Allah) (18-115) 

A. Al-Amidi’s discussion of the impossibility of the advent of temporal 
events in God’s essence, with comments by Ibn Taymiyya (18-45) 

- Historical overview of various positions (22-27) 

B. Rebuttal of the philosophers’ arguments for the impossibility of the 
advent of temporal events in God’s essence (5 points) (45-61) 

C. Al-Amidi’s third and fourth arguments, with comments by Ibn Taymiyya 
(62-82) 

D. Al-Amidi’s method for proving the impossibility of the advent of tem¬ 
poral events in God’s essence, with a rebuttal by Ibn Taymiyya (9 points) 
(82-96) 

E. Al-Amidi’s response to the Karramiyya on this question (6 points), with 
commentary by Ibn Taymiyya (96-115) 

hi. Citation and discussion of al-Amidi 

A. on the question of God’s speech, with comments by Ibn Taymiyya (115- 
137 ) 

B. on the negation of corporealism ( tajslm): Five main arguments, with 
responses and commentary by Ibn Taymiyya (137-237) 

C. on the question whether God’s existence is superadded to His essence 
(237-245) 

D. on the refutation of composition ( tarklb) in God’s being, with responses 
and commentary by Ibn Taymiyya (245-266) 

E. Al-Amidi’s seventh point against the Karramiyya on the question of the 
advent of originated events in God’s essence (266-267) 

F. Continuation of al-Amidi’s refutation of God’s being a body, with com¬ 
ments by Ibn Taymiyya (267-284) 

iv. On al-Ghazali’s charge in the Tahafut that the philosophers are incapable 
of proving that the First One (God) is not a body, with comments by Ibn 
Taymiyya (284-295) 
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Volume 5 

(Resumption of Ibn Taymiyya’s discrete arguments against the universal rule) 
i. Argument 20 (3-203) 

A. On how the materialist atheists are able to get the better of those who 
deny the divine attributes (namely, by showing that their position log¬ 
ically commits them to a more systematic denial of the texts and rein¬ 
terpretation of them via ta’wll ) (3-6) 

B. Al-Ash‘ari in the Ibana on his commitment to the way of Ahmad b. Han- 
bal (6-10) 

C. Ibn Slna in the Adkawiyya on ta’wll and the non-literal meaning of the 
texts, with comments by Ibn Taymiyya (10-36) 

D. Abu al-Husayn al-Basri on the divine attributes, with comments by Ibn 
Taymiyya (followed by a passage from Abu al-Hasan al-Tayml on the real 
existence of the attributes) (36-50) 

E. Ibn Slna in the Adkawiyya and Isharat on the divine attributes, with 
comments by Ibn Taymiyya (50-108) 

F. Al-AmidI on the divine attributes and the relationship of universals to 
particulars, with comments by Ibn Taymiyya (108-128) 

G. Ibn Slna in the Isharat on universals, with comments by Ibn Taymiyya 
(128-152) 

H. Al-Razi’s failure to distinguish between cause (Ilia) and condition 
(shart) (152-157) 

I. Ahmad b. Hanbal on the relationship of the divine attributes to God’s 
essence, with comments by Ibn Taymiyya (157-186) 

J. Al-Juwaynl on the divine attributes, with comments by Ibn Taymiyya 
(186-203) 

11. Arguments 21-30 (204-288) 

A. Argument 21 (204-209) 

B. Argument 22 (210-211) 

C. Argument 23 (211-214) 

D. Argument 24 (214-216) 

E. Argument 25 (216-223) 

F. Argument 26 (223-233) 

G. Argument 27 (234-241) 

H. Argument 28 (242-268) 

I. Argument 29 (268-286) 

J. Argument 30 (286-288) 

hi. Argument 31 (289-320) 
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A. Al-RazI in Nlhayat al-‘uquL on what can be known only through reason, 
only through revelation, and through both, as well as the argument from 
the temporal origination of bodies, with comments by Ibn Taymiyya 
(289-295) 

B. Objection: What if the specific rational grounds by which we know the 
authenticity of revelation do not contradict what revelation affirms of 
God’s attributes and actions but other rational considerations do?, with 
response by Ibn Taymiyya (10 points) (295-320) 

- Al-DarimI in al-Radd ‘ala al-jahmiyya, with comments by Ibn Tay¬ 
miyya (302-312) 

iv. Argument 32 (320-338) 

- Al-RazI on the status of revealed indicants ( adilla sam‘iyya ), with com¬ 
ments by Ibn Taymiyya (328-338) 

v. Arguments 33-36 (338-346) 

A. Argument 33 (338-340) 

B. Argument 34 (340-343) 

C. Argument 35 (343-345) 

D. Argument 36 (345-346) 

vi. Al-Ghazali on ta’wil in the Ikya’, with comments by Ibn Taymiyya (347-357) 

vii. Arguments 37-42 (357-392) 

A. Argument 37 (357~358) 

B. Argument 38 (359-363) 

C. Argument 39 (363-370) 

D. Argument 40 (370-374) 

E. Argument 41 (374-387) 

F. Argument 42 (387-392) 


Volume 6 

Argument 43 (3-352) 

I. Al-RazI in Lubab al-Arba‘ln on spatial location ( jiha ) and place ( makan) with 
respect to God, with commentary by Ibn Taymiyya (8-19) 

- Knowledge of God’s being above (‘ uluww) is innate and necessary knowl¬ 
edge (11-19) 

II. Ibn Sina in the Isharat and Shifa’ on the imaginative and estimative faculties, 
with comments and a rebuttal by Ibn Taymiyya (19-59) 

hi. Ibn Sina in the Isharat on gnosis ( ‘Irfan) and gnostics ( ‘arifun), with comments 

by Ibn Taymiyya (59-87) 
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iv. Resumption of Ibn Taymiyya’s discussion of Ibn Slna on the estimative faculty 
(al-quwwa al-wahmiyya) (87-113) 

v. Rebuttal of al-Razi’s argument in the Arba‘in that if the knowledge of God’s 
being above (and, hence, His being separate from and spatially located with 
respect to creation) were self-evident, it would not have been possible for large 
numbers of people to concur on denying it. (All items include comments by 
IbnTaymiyya.) (113-288) 

A. Al-Razi’s first argument 

1. First response to al-Razi’s first argument (113-267) 

(a) Abd al-Aziz al-Kinanl and Ibn Kullab on ‘uluww and istiwa’ 
(115-127) 

(b) Response to those who refrain from ascribing either of two 
opposite properties to God (e.g., being either inside or out¬ 
side the universe) on the grounds that anything susceptible 
of such qualification can only be a body (4 points) (127-137) 

(c) Ahmad b. Hanbal on the affirmation of ‘uluww and istiwa’ 
and his discussion of God’s being “with” creation (137-149) 

(d) Al-Razi’s response in the Arba‘in to those who hold that God 
indwells in the universe ( al-hululiyya) (149-163) 

(e) Ibn Arab! on the relation between the necessary and the 
contingent (163-186) 

(f) Al-Abhan on an infinite regress of motions (186-197) 

(g) Al-Ash‘arl, al-Baqillanl, Abu YaTa, and Ibn Rushd on ‘uluww, 
istiwa’, and jiha (197-226) 

(h) Ibn Rushd on seeing God in the hereafter ( al-ru’ya) (226- 

249) 

(i) The position of the Salaf and authoritative scholars on 
God’s being above ('uluww) and His being distinct and sep¬ 
arate from creation ( mubayana) (250-267) 

- The meaning of “istiwa’” (258-260) 

2. Second, third, and fourth responses to al-Razi’s first argument 
(267-272) 

B. Al-Razi’s second through sixth arguments, with responses by Ibn Tay- 
miyya (272-288) 

vi. Further arguments by al-RazI in the Arba'in and Lubab al-Arba‘In on spatial 
location (jiha) and a thing’s susceptibility of being pointed to (ishara), with 
responses by Ibn Taymiyya (289-352) 
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Volume 7 

Argument 43 (cont.) 

I. Rebuttal of al-Razi and establishing God’s being above (‘ uluww) through ratio¬ 
nal proofs (3-10) 

II. Further arguments by al-Razi in Lubab aL-Arba‘ln concerning spatial location 
(jiha) and being above (‘uluww) with respect to God, with responses by Ibn 
Taymiyya (10-99) 

hi. Al-Bayhaqi’s epistle on the virtues of al-Ash‘ari (in which Ibn Taymiyya en¬ 
dorses al-Bayhaqi’s and Ibn ‘Asakir’s defense of al-Ash‘ari’s integrity) (99- 

103) 

iv. Al-Ash‘arl in the Ibana on affirming the divine attributes in their obvious sense 
bi-la kayf, with comments by Ibn Taymiyya (103-107) 

v. Objection, raised by those who deny the attributes, that the early commu¬ 
nity, based on their knowledge of the Arabic language, did not understand 
the Qur’an to be affirming that God is in His essence above the throne, with 
Ibn Taymiyya’s response (4 points) (107-127) 

vi. Response to those who claim that the Qur’an does not indicate God’s being 
above or any of His attributes by way of affirmation or negation (127-140) 

Argument 44 (All items include comments by Ibn Taymiyya.) (140-464) 

vii. Al-Ghazall’s critique of kalam in the Iliya’ (145-150) 

viii. Al-Juwayni in th eBurhan on rational syllogism and analogy based on the texts, 
Ibn Taymiyya’s identification of these as qiyds al-shumul and qlyas al-tamthil, 
respectively, and his argument for their interchangeability (150-157) 

ix. More by al-Ghazali on kalam in the Ihya’ (157-186) 

x. Lengthy citation from al-Ash‘ari’s Risala ild ahl al-thaghr on change, temporal 
origination, signs of the existence of God in the universe, proofs of prophet- 
hood, and similar (186-224) 

xi. Al-Shahrastani in Nihayat al-iqddm on the temporal origination of the world 
(224-229) 

xii. Al-Razi on proving the existence of God (229-236) 

xiii. Ibn Taymiyya’s comments on Abu Nasr al-Sijzi’s remark in the Ibana that al- 
Ash'ari, after forty years with the Mu'tazila, abandoned the branches ( furu ') 
of their doctrine but not the principles (usul) (236-242) 

xiv. Ibn ‘Asakir in Tabyln kadhib al-muftarl on the authoritative scholars’ condem¬ 
nation of the people of kalam (242-257) 

xv. Ahmad b. Hanbal in al-Radd 'ala al-jahmiyya on the Qur’an (257-276) 
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xvi. Al-Ash‘ari in the Maqalat on the Najjariyya (276-278) 

xvii. Al-Khattabi in the Ghunya on kalam and those who pursue it (278-303) 

xviii. Al-Baqillani in Shark al-Luma‘ on knowing the existence of God and the 

authenticity of the Prophet Muhammad on the basis of reason, the fitra, and 
revelation; the Qur’an’s use of, and directing its readers to the use of, rational 
arguments (304-310) 

xix. Resumption of al-Khattabi’s discussion in the Ghunya-, al-Khattabi in Sh'Car 
al-dln, with extensive comments by Ibn Taymiyya, on the various ways of gain¬ 
ing knowledge, the different kinds of qiyas, categorical syllogism and analogy 
used in an a fortiori mode with reference to God, universals and particulars, 
seen and unseen, the meaning of ta’wll, the difference between qiyas and ijti- 
had in law vs. theology, the ultimate equivalence of categorical syllogism and 
analogy, and the parallel between rational and legal sciences (310-344) 

xx. Ibn Rushd in al-Kashf ‘an manahij al-adilla [hereafter Manahij} on the four 
groups of Muslims (Ash'aris, Mu'tazila, Batiniyya, and Hashwiyya) (345-352) 

xxi. The dispute concerning the basis of our knowledge of the existence of God 
and how it comes about (352-406) 

A. Those who say that our knowledge of the existence of God only comes 
about through rational inquiry ( nazar) (352-355) 

B. Al-Razi, al-Amidl, and Ilkiya al-HarrasI on our innate knowledge of the 
existence of God (355-396) 

C. Al-Shahrastani in Nihayat al-iqdam on the fact that the fitra bears wit¬ 
ness to the existence of God (396-406) 

xxii. On the question of the obligation to engage in rational inquiry to arrive at 
knowledge of God’s existence ( wujub al-nazar) (406-464) 

A. Ibn Hazm in Kitab al-Fisal on people’s positions regarding wujub al- 
nazar (406-407) 

B. Al-Ash‘ari in some of his writings on the first moral obligation (namely, 
whether it is an obligation to engage in rational inquiry) (407-409) 

C. Ibn Hazm’s rebuttal of those who declare rational inference of the exis¬ 
tence of God to be obligatory (409-440) 

D. Al-Juwaynl on negating the obligation of rational inquiry (440) 

E. Discussion of excerpts from Abu Ishaq al-Isfaraylni, Abu YaTa, Ibn al- 
Zaghuni, and the shark (attributed to al-Maturidi) of Abu Hanlfa’s al- 
Fiqh al-akbar on the obligation of rational inquiry (440-464) 
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Volume 8 

(All items include comments by Ibn Taymiyya.) 

i. Discussion regarding the first obligation incumbent on a moral agent: Ex¬ 

cerpts from Abu al-Faraj al-Maqdisi, Abu al-Husayn al-Basri, and Sadaqa b. 

al-Husayn (5-47) 

11. Ibn Aqll and other mutakallimun on the condemnation of kalam (47-70) 

hi. The question of the existence of God (70-349) 

A. Al-Ash‘ari in the Luma c on proving the existence of God, al-Baqillani’s 
commentary on al-Ash‘ari, and an excerpt by Ilkiya al-Harrasi (70-103) 

B. Al-Baqillani on the meaning of khalq (creation) (103-108) 

C. Al-Razi in Nihaycit al-’uqul and Ibn Sina in the Isharat on the question 
of proving the existence of God (108-136) 

D. Al-Ghazali’s charge in the Tahdjkt that the philosophers are incapable 
of proving the existence of God and Ibn Rushd’s response in Tahafiital- 
Tahafut (136-139) 

E. The invalidity and falsehood of Aristotle’s and his followers’ discourse 
on God (6 points) (139-145) 

F. Remainder of al-Ghazali’s discussion in the Tahajut on the philoso¬ 
phers’ inability to prove the existence of God (146-161) 

G. The invalidity of the philosophers’ doctrine concerning the possibility 
of an infinite causal regress (3 points) (161-163) 

H. Continuation of Ibn Rushd’s response to al-Ghazali (163-215) 

I. Critique of Ibn Rushd on the passionate motion ( haraka shawqiyya) of 
the heavens (6 points) (217-225) 

J. Continuation of Ibn Rushd’s response to al-Ghazali (225-244) 

K. Ibn Sina in the Isharat, with Ibn Taymiyya’s comments regarding the 
“tawhid” of the philosophers and their negative theology, their doctrine 
of the world as the effect of a necessary cause ( ma’Lul'ilia wajiba), and 
other topics related to the etemality vs. the temporal origination of the 
world (244-291) 

L. On the impossibility of a temporally originated existent coming into 
being without an originator (291-295) 

M. Abu al-Husayn al-Basri, al-Ash‘ari (Luma’), and al-Baqillani (Shark al- 
Luma’) on proving the existence of God (295-349) 

iv. Abu YaTa in the Mu’tamad on the obligation to engage in rational inquiry 

(wujub al-nazar) (349~359) 

v. On the fitra (359-468) 

A. Abu YaTa, Ibn Abd al-Barr (Tamhld), al-Tabari (Tafslr), and al-Khallal 
(Jami‘) on the meaning of the fitra (359-456) 
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B. Rational proofs establish that “every child is bom on the fitra" (8 points) 
(456-468) 

C. On the verse “I created jinn and men only to worship Me” (468-494) 

D. Abu Muhammad b. ‘Abdik al-Basri in Usui al-sunna wa-l-tawhid on the 
fitra ( 494 - 535 ) 


Volume 9 

(All items include comments by Ibn Taymiyya.) 

I. On whether knowledge of the existence of God comes about through reason 
or through revelation (3-66) 

A. Ibn Abl Musa in Shark al-Irshad (3-18) 

B. Abd al-Wahhab b. Abi al-Faraj al-Maqdisi (18-36) 

C. Abu Ya'la’s view that it is not obligatory to engage in rational inquiry 
( nazar) to know the existence of God (36-38) 

D. Abu al-Faraj al-Maqdisi on the obligation to know the existence of God 
on the basis of revelation (38-45) 

E. Ibn al-Zaghunl on the obligation to engage in rational inquiry (nazar) 
to know the existence of God (45-49) 

F. Al-Kalwadhanl in the Tarnhid on whether reason can judge the right¬ 
ness or wrongness of actions and whether it can serve as the basis for 
moral obligation, prohibition, and permission (50-66) 

II. Ibn Rushd in the Manahij on whether rational inquiry is obligatory (and for 
whom), the argument from the temporal origination of accidents, infinities 
and infinite regresses, causality, and Ibn SIna’s notion of the “eternal con¬ 
tingent that is necessary by virtue of other than itself” (al-mumkin al-qadim 
al-wajib bi-ghayrihi ) (68-132) 

hi. Abu al-Husayn al-Basri in Ghurar al-adilla on rational inquiry and proofs for 
the existence of God, infinity and infinite sets, the temporal origination of the 
world, and similar (133-177) 

iv. Al-Juwaynl in the Irshad on the impossibility of an infinite regress of tempo¬ 
rally originated events (177-196) 

v. Al-RazI in al-Mabdhith al-mashriqiyya on the temporal origination of the 
world (197-211) 

vi. On the theologians (ahl al-kalam) being closer to Islam than the philosophers 
(3 points) (211-221) 

vii. Discussion of passages from al-Suhrawardl (221-233) 

A. in the Talwihat, with responses (6 points) (221-228) 
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B. in Hikmat al-ishraq, with responses (5 points) (228-233) 

viii. Ibn Slna in the Isharat and al-Razi in Shark al-Isharat, with responses (5 
points) (233-247) 

ix. Discussion of passages from al-Amidl (247-251) 

A. in Daqa’iq al-haqa’iq (247-249) 

B. in Abkar al-afkar (249-251) 

x. Ibn Slna in the Isharat and al-Razi in Shark al-Isharat (252-272) 

xi. Extensive discussion of passages from Thabit b. Qurra in Talkhis md ba‘da al- 
tabVa, with rebuttals (28 points total) (272-321) 

xii. Return to a discussion of Ibn Rushd (321-402) 

A. in the Manahij on proof for the existence of God (as illustrated in the 
Qur’an) on the basis of providence ( dalll al-'inaya) and creation ( dalll 
al-ikhtird‘) and proofs for the oneness of God (with Ibn Rushd’s critique 
of the arguments of the mutakallimun and comments by Ibn Taymiyya) 
(321-383) 

B. in Damlmaftmas’alat al-'ilm (an appendix to the Manahij, on the ques¬ 
tion of knowledge) (383-402) 

xiii. Discussion of Ibn Malka (and his citation of Aristotle) in the Mulabar on the 
question of divine knowledge, with responses (402-441) 

Volume 10 

(All items include comments by Ibn Taymiyya.) 

I. Ibn Malka’s citation in the Mu‘tabar from Ibn Sina’s Kitab al-Najah, with a 
rebuttal by Ibn Taymiyya (16 points) (3-36) 

II. Brief passages by al-Razi ( Sharh al-Isharat) and al-Amidl (36-38) 
hi. Al-Tusi in his Sharh al-Isharat, with rebuttal (20 points) (44-84) 

iv. Al-SuhrawardI in Hikmatal-ishraq (84-97) 

v. Continuation of Ibn Sina’s discussion on the question of divine knowledge 

(98-133) 

A. Ibn Slna in the Najah (98-100) 

B. Ibn Malka’s objection to Ibn Slna (100-110) 

C. Return to Ibn Sina’s discussion, with al-Tusi’s commentary (110-117) 

D. Al-Razi’s objection to Ibn Slna (in Sharh al-Isharat) (117-133) 

vi. Al-Ghazall on God’s knowledge in the Tahajut (133-141) 

vii. Al-Razi on God’s knowledge, will, and action in Tahafut al-tahafut (141-159) 

viii. Ibn Slna in the Isharat on God’s knowing particulars in a universal manner, 
with al-Tusi’s commentary (in Sharh al-Isharat) (159-179) 
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IX. 


A. Al-Ghazali’s response to Ibn Sina on God’s knowledge of particulars in 
the Tahafut (179-187) 

B. Ibn Taymiyya’s rebuttal of Ibn Sina (4 points) (187-196) 

Citation and discussion of Ibn Rushd (197-319) 

A. in the Manahij (197-251) 

1. on God’s attribute of will (197-199) 

2. on God’s attribute of speech (199-224) 

3. on God’s attributes of hearing and sight (224-225) 

4. in response to the Ash'aris and the Mu'tazila on the question of 
the divine attributes (225-243) 

5. on divine transcendence ( tanzlh) (243-251) 

B. Ibn Rushd in Tahafut al-tahafut on the negation ( nafy) of the divine 
attributes (251-259) 

C. Return to Ibn Rushd on the divine attributes in the Manahij (259-319) 
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A 

'adam : non-existence. Opposite of wujud. 
ma'dwn : non-existent. Opposite of mawjud. 

ahl al-qibla\ lit. people of the qibla, or direction of prayer (Mecca). Refers, essentially, 
to all those who associate themselves with Islam or identify themselves as Mus¬ 
lims (as long as they recognize the qibla and, by extension, the basic rites of Islam, 
such as the daily prayer). The term, as it is often used, is deliberately agnostic with 
respect to the correctness or orthodoxy of the belief or practice of those to whom 
it is applied. One may concede that a person or group is part of ahl al-qibla while 
nonetheless judging that person or group to be wildly heterodox or dangerously 
astray. 

ahwal (sing, hdl): “states.” Concept developed originally by the Mu'tazila as a theory 
regarding the nature of the divine attributes. Conceiving of God’s qualities as “states” 
rather than attributes proper was meant to avoid the implication of a plurality of 
eternal entities alongside God. The term was later adopted into the Ash'ari theory 
of attributes. 

akhira: the hereafter, in contrast to the life of this world, or dunya. 

‘ arntn : general, generally applicable; generic; non-specialized. 

‘arnrna-. the general public, common people, non-specialists. Contrasted with khas- 
sa. 

‘aql : reason, intellectual faculty; (pi. ‘uqul) intellect, mind. 

‘aqll: rational (said, e.g., of a science, an indicant, a proof, an objection). 

‘aqliyyat : rational matters; rational knowledge, conclusions derived through discur¬ 
sive reason. 

al-sifat al-‘aqliyya: see sifa 

‘aqlsarih (also sarlh al-ma’qul): pure, authentic, sound natural reason. The unadul¬ 
terated native human capacity for sound reasoning. Held by Ibn Taymiyya to be 
fully congruent with naql sahlh, or authentic revelation. 
tna’qid : intelligible (adj.); (pi. ma‘qulat) intelligible (n.), object of intellection or 
rational apprehension. 

‘uqalci’ (sing. c dqil): people of intellect, rational persons, rational human beings, 
those endowed with reason. 

‘arad (pi. a‘rad): accident ( phil ., as opposed to substance). 
tarlq (or tarlqat) al-a’rad : see tariq 

‘ arsh : throne, particularly God’s throne as mentioned in numerous verses of the Qur’an. 

ashab (sing, sahib)-, lit. companions. Refers to the direct students or immediate follow¬ 
ers of a renowned figure. 
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asma’Allah al-husna: the Most Beautiful Names of God (usually numbered at ninety- 
nine, drawn mostly from descriptions of God in the Qur’an). 
atba' (sing. tabi‘ ): general term referring to the followers of a renowned figure (subse¬ 
quent to the generation of his direct students or immediate followers). 
athar (pi. dthar; also ma’thurat ): lit. trace, vestige. A verbal report transmitted from 
(. ma’thur ‘an) the Prophet or early generations of Muslims, typically not vetted 
through the mechanisms of formal hadith criticism. 
awwall : primary, a priori. 

awwaliyyat: primary concepts, a priori premises or propositions. 

‘ayn (pi. a'yan ): discrete, extra-mental entity; concrete entity; particular. “Concrete” 
here implies perceptibility, and perhaps also causal efficacy, but not necessarily 
materiality or corporeality. 

ft al-a’yan : existing as a discrete entity in the extra-mental world. Contrasted with 
ft al-adhhan. 

mu'ayyan: particular, particularized; (pi. mu’ayyanat) particular (n.), particular 
entity in the external world. 


badlhl: self-evident, axiomatic, self-evidently true without need for inference or appeal 
to other evidence. Contrasted with nazarl. 

badihiyyat (also bada’ih , bada’ih al-‘uqul): self-evident axioms or principles of rea¬ 
son. Contrasted with nazariyyat. 

basit: simple, incomposite, not compound. Antonym of murakkab. 
batik, false, invalid; falsehood. Antonym of haqq. 

mubtil: one who falsifies or invalidates; one who seeks to undermine something by 
declaring it false or invalid. 

batin', hidden, non-manifest; internal, inward, inner (as in hiss batin, or internal per¬ 
ception); esoteric. Contrasted in all senses with zahir. 

Batin! (pi. Batiniyya): esotericist. One who claims that the revealed texts harbor a 
hidden, true meaning often at odds with their overt sense. Often used with spe¬ 
cific reference to the IsmaTlIs. 
bayan: see mubln 

bid‘a (pi. bida‘): a heretical innovation in religion, whether on the level of creed or 
practice. The direct opposite, in Ibn Taymiyya’s usage, of shir’a. 
bid'i: “innovated” (as a departure from normative belief and practice). Contrasted by 
Ibn Taymiyya with shar ‘1 (revealed, scriptural) in reference not only to inauthen¬ 
tic hadith and other textually transmitted religious material but also, in the realm 
of reason, to faulty assumptions, premises, and arguments that lead to erroneous 
conclusions. 

mubtadi “innovator.” A purveyor of heretical innovations in religious matters. 
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bi-l-darura: see daruri 

bi-l-idtirar: see bi-l-darura, under daruri 

bi-la kayf: see kayfiyya 

bi-nafsihi: see nafs 

burhan (pi. barahin ): proof; evincive proof, conclusive argument; demonstration, 
demonstrative proof. 


D 

dahriyya : lit. “etemalists.” Usually translated as “materialists.” Refers to the adherents 
of any belief that holds the material universe to be both eternal and ultimate and 
therefore denies the existence of a Creator. 

dalll (pi. adilla, dala’il): indicant, (piece of) evidence (rational or revealed); proof; argu¬ 
ment. See also istidlal. 

dalala: indication; proof value or fact of being a proof; signification, import, or 
meaning (of a word or expression). 

madlul : the thing indicated or proved; the thing or meaning signified by a word or 
expression, designatum. 

daruri : necessary, immediate. Includes, for Ibn Taymiyya, any knowledge, even if infer¬ 
ential, that imposes itself on the mind such that the mind cannot repel or deny it 
once it is known. 

darura (and idtirar): necessity, immediacy, non-inferential quality (of a proposition 
or knowledge). 

bi-l-darura (also daruratan or bi-l-idtirar): necessarily, by necessity; immediately, 
non-inferentially. 

ma'lum min al-diti bi-l-darura: “known of necessity to be (part and parcel) of the 
religion.” Refers to beliefs, practices, commands, and prohibitions that are so 
well-known and germane to the faith that no Muslim, scholar or layman, can be 
unaware of them. 

dawr: circularity (of an argument or, e.g., of causes and effects). 

dhat: essence; (very) self or being; (pi. dhawat) entity. Dhat translated as “essence” can 
refer to a thing’s quiddity, or essential qualities, as well as to the thing itself, its very 
being (that in which its qualities inhere). Synonymous, in all senses, with German 
Wesen. 

dhati : essential, pertaining to the essence or the very being of a thing. 

dhawq: lit. tasting. Refers to the subjective experience of spiritual or other unseen real¬ 
ities or to the direct, intuitive apprehension of meta-rational truths; (pi. adhwaq) an 
instance of such an experience and/or the discrete knowledge acquired through it. 

dhihn (pi. adhhan): mind; intellect. 

dhihni: mental, logical, in the mind (as opposed to externally existent; in this sense, 
contrasted with kharijl). See also muqaddarat dhihniyya, under taqdlr. 
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fial-adhhan: existing only in the mind, such as logical and mathematical principles 
and, according to Ibn Taymiyya, universal concepts. Contrasted with fi al-a’yan 
or fial-kharij. 

din: religion; the religion of Islam, or submission to God; (pi. adyan) religion (generic). 

See also maium min al-din bi-l-darura, under daruri, and usulal-din, under usul. 
dunya : the life of this world, in contrast to the hereafter, or akhira. 

F 

falasifa (sing, faylasuf): the Muslim Peripatetic philosophers, including al-Kindl, al- 
Farabl, Ibn Rushd, and, most saliently, Ibn Slna. 
fasid: (1) invalid, unsound; (2) false, wrong; (3) foul, corrupt. In the first two senses, 
opposite of sahih. and, in the third, opposite of salih. 

fasad: invalidity, unsoundness; falseness, wrongness; corruption. See also mafsada. 
fi al-adhhan: see dhihn 
fial-a'yan: see ‘ayn 
fijiha: see jiha 
fial-khdrij: see khariji 
fi'l (pi. af‘al): act, action. 
fimakan: see makan 
finafs al-amr: see nafs 

fiqh: law, jurisprudence. See also usulal-fiqh, under usul. 

faqih (pi. fiiqahaj: legal scholar, jurisprudent. 
fitna (pi . fitan): discord, dissension; trial; temptation. 

fitra: the innate or original, God-given, normative disposition of the human being; God- 
given natural human constitution. Ibn Taymiyya ascribes a significant role to fitra 
as a cognitive-moral faculty that has the ability to recognize truth from falsehood 
and right from wrong, and the ability to distinguish between sound and unsound 
rational premises. 

fitri: innate, normative, stemming from the original, God-given, normative human 
disposition. 


G 

gha’ib: see ghayb 

ghayb: a Qur’anic term referring to the unseen realm, in contrast to the shahada, or 
visible realm. Includes anything that lies beyond our empirical access at the cur¬ 
rent time, including past and future events in the empirical world, in addition to 
the ontological realm of the unseen proper, the realm of beings such as angels and 
jinn as well as God. 

gha’ib: unseen, lying beyond our current empirical access. Contrasted with shahid, 
ghayr tnahsus: see hiss 
ghulah (also ghalim): extremist sectarians. 
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H 

hadd (pi. hudud): definition. 

hadith (also muhdath ): temporally originated, non-eternal; created. Contrasted with 
qadlm. 

hawadith (also muh.dath.at ): temporally originated things or events, that which has 
come into existence after not being. 

hudiith : temporal origination, non-eternality, createdness (e.g., huduth al- c alam: 

createdness/non-etemality of the world). Contrasted with qidam. 
muhdith: that which creates, brings about, or causes temporal things to exist (i.e., 
God). 

hads: intuition. 

hadsiyyat: matters known by intuition. 

hafiz (pi. hujfaz): master of hadlth, known for the large quantity of hadlth expertly 
memorized. Also used to refer to someone who has memorized the entire Qur’an. 
hifz: memory; expert mastery of hadlth (including expert memorization of a large 
number thereof). 
hal: see ahwal 
hall ( fi ): see hulul 

haqlqa (pi. haqa’iq): the true or essential ontological reality of an existent thing, its 
modality of being or how it exists; the “real” or literal sense of a word or expression. 
Contrasted in this latter sense with majaz. 
haqq: true, real; truth. Antonym of bat'd. 
al-Haqq: God (the Ultimately True or Real). 
hashwl (pi. hashwiyya): crass literalist (whose literalism leads to blatant theological 
anthropomorphism). 

hawa ( ahwa ’): caprice, whim; preconceived bias, obstinate personal opinion; stub¬ 
bornly clinging to a preconceived opinion in the face of countervailing evidence. 
hayula (Greek vXr]/hyle): prime matter. 

hayyiz (pi. ahyaz): the portion of space occupied by a thing possessing dimension. 
mutahayyiz : occupying space; spatially extended. “Occupying space” is appropriate 
in the context of kalam, which conceives of space as existing in its own right 
independent of objects which then come to occupy it. “Spatially extended” is 
appropriate in the context of the Aristotelian conception of space as the exten¬ 
sion of objects themselves (a conception shared by Ibn Taymiyya). 
tahayyuz: the fact of occupying space or being spatially extended. 
hifz-- see hafiz 

hijra: refers to the emigration of the Prophet Muhammad and his nascent community 
from Mecca to Medina in the year 622 ce. The Islamic (lunar) calendar is referred to 
as the hijrl calendar because it begins in this year (i.e., ah 1 = 622 ce). 
hiss: sensation, sense perception. Divided, according to Ibn Taymiyya, into an outer 
(zahir) and an inner ( batin ) capacity to sense. 
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hiss batin', internal sensation. 

hiss zahir: external sensation, perception through the external senses. 
mahsus: perceptible, sensible, perceivable. 
ghayr mahsus: imperceptible, insensible, unperceivable. 
hujja (pi. hujaj ): argument; proof. 

hukm (pi. ahkam ): (logic) judgement; proposition; qualification, predication; charac¬ 
teristic; (law) judgement; mling. 

huliil (ft): lit. entering or being inside of; inhering in, being immanent in, indwelling; 
supervening in or upon. As a theological term, can be translated as “pantheism” 
(sometimes also as “incamation[ism],” depending on the context). Opponents of 
the doctrine of wahdat al-wujud (such as Ibn Taymiyya), for instance, typically 
charge that it entails huliil, the notion that God is immanent in, one with, or indis¬ 
tinguishable from the universe. 

hall (ft): inherent or immanent (in); indwelling (in); supervening (in or upon). 
husn al-nazar : see nazar 

I 

idafi : relational, relative (and, in this sense, synonymous with nisbi). Sometimes used 
in the more specific sense of “co-relative.” 
idrnar : implicit signification; ellipsis. 
iftiqar: see muftaqir 

ihtiyap (law) precaution. Exercising legal scrupulousness to avoid all possibility of 
falling outside the bounds of the revealed law (Sharfa). 
ijma consensus, juristic or scholarly consensus, communal consensus. Carries a strong 
sense of normativity, whether in the field of law, practice, or creed. 
ijmtil: ambiguity caused by the use of equivocal language (i.e., that fails to clarify the 
meaning of a vague term or to distinguish between the like or overlapping meanings 
of a polysemous expression). Similar, in this sense, to tashabuh. 
rnujrnal: vague or ambiguous (with respect to speech, a word, or an expression). 
Similar, in this sense, to mutashabih (and mushtabih). 
ikhtilaf: difference of opinion, point of disagreement; that which distinguishes two 
otherwise similar things. Contrasted in this latter sense with tashabuh (and related 
terms). Latter sense also rendered by the phrase ma bihi al-ikhtilaf, the opposite of 
ma bihi al-ishtirak. 
ilahiyya : see uliihiyya 

ilahiyyat : metaphysics (lit. [the science of] divine things). Primarily used in philo¬ 
sophical works. Largely synonymous with ma ba‘da al-tabia. 
ilhad: deviation, heterodoxy, heresy; disbelief; atheism. 

mulhid (pi. malahida): someone who holds a deviant or heretical position that 
entails a denial of fundamental tenets of the faith; disbeliever; atheist. 
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' ilm : knowledge; (pi. ’ulum) field of knowledge or science; Wissenschaft. Opposite of 
jahl. 

'ilmi: epistemic; cognitive, cognitional. More generally, “scientific,” based on or hav¬ 
ing to do with ’ilm, or knowledge. 
imkarv. see mumkin 
imtina’: see mumtani’ 

inniyya: a thing’s being or the fact that it is (its “thatness”), in contrast to its mdhiyya 
(essence, quiddity), or what it is (its “whatness”). 
inqisam : see munqasim 

intifa the absence or non-existence of a thing, the fact that something does not obtain 
or is not the case. Contrasted with thubut. 
intisab: see muntasib 

intiza’: abstracting, abstraction (e.g., of universal concepts from particulars). See also 
tajrld, under mujarrad. 
ishtibah (and ishtabaha ): see tashabuh 

ishtirak : sharing, co-sharing (as in the partaking of universals in the particulars that 
are instantiations of them). 

qadr mushtarak : common element, common factor (in which two or more things 
share). Also referred to by the phrase ma bihi al-ishtirak, the opposite of ma bihi 
al-ikhtilaf. 

ishtirak (lafzl) /ishtirak al-alfaz: homonymy or polysemy; equivocity. 
lafz mushtarak : homonym or polyseme; equivocal term. 
ishtirak al-asma equivocity of terms. 

ishtirak ma’nawi: May be translated as "analogical signification.” This refers to one 
word being applied analogically (with the same meaning) to two things that nev¬ 
ertheless differ substantially in their underlying ontological reality. For example, 
“knowledge” with respect to both God and us means “cognition of a knowable,” 
but it applies to God in a necessary and perfect manner while it applies to us con¬ 
tingently and deficiently. Ibn Taymiyya appeals to the concept of ishtirak ma’nawi 
to preserve the comprehensibility of revealed language about God while attempt¬ 
ing to avoid assimilationism, or tashblh. 
isnad (pi. asanld): chain of transmission (particularly of a hadlth report). 

isnadsahih-. an authentic chain of transmission. A hadith with an isnadsahih. enjoys 
the highest level of epistemic probability, falling short only of the complete cer¬ 
tainty ( yaqin ) afforded by tawatur. 
isti’ara: metaphor. See also majaz. 

isti’dad : disposition, potentiality; capacity; preparedness, receptivity. 
istidlal: inference, reasoning; argumentation; deduction, demonstration. See also dalil. 
istighatha : lit. entreating for help. Refers to the practice of beseeching the Prophet 
Muhammad or a deceased pious figure after him (see wall) to intercede on one’s 
behalf with God for the fulfillment of one’s need. Though permitted by some schol- 
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ars, Ibn Taymiyya condemned istighatha (and the related practice of tawassul) as a 
violation of the principle of tawhld. 

istihsan: juristic preference. A method of legal reasoning in which the ruling engen¬ 
dered by a strict analogy ( qiyas) is set aside in favor of an alternative ruling judged 
preferable on the basis of a relevant text, consensus, or necessity. 
istilah: technical usage; (pi. Istllahat) (also mustalah, pi. mustalahat) technical term. 

istilahi: technical (said of a term, meaning, or usage). 
istishab (also Istishab al-hdl): (law) presumption of continuity, whereby a previously 
existing state is presumed to continue in the present unless the contrary is estab¬ 
lished. For example, inheritance may not be claimed from a missing person until it 
is proved that he is dead (as his previous living state is presumed still to obtain until 
the establishment of positive evidence to the contrary). 
istislah-. (law) Refers to the consideration of benefit, or maslaha, in deciding the legal 
status (whether permitted or prohibited) of a thing or an action, particularly in cases 
not covered by the Qur’an, Sunna, or juristic consensus (ijma‘). 
maslaha mursala : textually unattested benefit. Refers, in the context of Istislah, to 
the consideration of benefits that are not explicitly indicated in the Qur’an or 
Sunna. 

istiwa’-. settling; sitting, being seated. Used specifically in reference to God’s “settling 
on the throne” (al-istiwa’'ala al-’arsh). Whether God’s istiwa ’ should be understood 
literally or interpreted figuratively through ta’wll was a major point of contention 
among various schools of theology. 

ithbat : affirmation, specifically of the divine attributes; affirmationism (as a doctrine 
affirming the reality of the divine attributes). Contrasted with najy, ta'tll, and tajah- 
hum. 

muthbita (also muthbitun): “affirmationists.” Those who affirm the reality of the 
divine attributes. Contrasted with nufah, miCattlla, and jahmlyya. 
i’tibdrl: notional; mentally considered, posited in the mind (as opposed to something 
that exists externally, irrespective of our mental consideration of it). 
i'tibar. mental consideration, notion, being of reason (ens rationis). 


J 

jadal : dialectic; argumentation, controversy. 

jahl (also jahala): ignorance; not knowing. Opposite of "dm. The Qur’an associates faith 
(undn) with knowledge, while contrasting this latter only to ignorance (and not, e.g., 
to belief). 

Jahiliyya: the Age of Ignorance (in reference to the period of idolatry and iniquity 
prior to the advent of Islam). 

jahmi (pi. jahmlyya)-. “negationist.” One who denies the reality of the divine attributes. 
The name is derived from Jahm b. Safwan. Jahmlyya is largely synonymous with 
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nufah or mu'attila, but carries a stronger polemical charge. Contrasted with muth- 
bita. 

tajahhum: the doctrine of the jahmiyya, negationism. Adopting a doctrine that 
entails denying the reality of the divine attributes. Synonymous with najy and 
ta’til. Contrasted with ithbat. 
jawaz : possibility; permissibility. 
ja’iz: possible; permissible. 

jawhar (pi .jawahir): substance; atom (in the context of kalam). 

jawahir ma’qula: intelligible substances. 
jiha (pi. jihat): lit. direction; (tech.) directionality or spatial location. 

fijiha: lit. in a direction; (tech.) spatially located, referring to a thing’s being in a (par¬ 
ticular) direction vis-a-vis other objects such that it can be pointed to as being 
here or there. Occurs in the theological debate regarding whether God is spatially 
located (fijiha) with respect to creation (and whether we can, therefore, point 
to Him as being literally “up there” with respect to the world). 
jism (pi. ajsam): body. 

tajsirn: corporealism (a subset of tashblh). Attributing a body or corporeal proper¬ 
ties to God. See also tashblh. 

mujassim: corporealist, one who attributes a body or corporeal properties to God. 
jumhiir (pi. jamahir): the majority, large majority (e.g., of scholars who hold a partic¬ 
ular view); the masses, the common people. 
juz’i: particular, a particular. Contrasted with kulli, referring to a universal. 
juz’ (ajzaj: part. 


kadhib: falsehood (incl. of an assertion or proposition); lying, mendacity. 

makdhiib: fabricated (said especially of a forged or unsound hadlth report). 
kalam: speech, discourse; discursive or rational theology. 

mutakallim (pi. mutakallimun): speaker; theologian (specifically one who engages 
in systematic discursive theology). 
kashf: unveiling, spiritual unveiling. See also mushahada. 

kayfiyya (also kayf): the modality or qualitative reality of a thing’s existence, its "how.” 
bi-la kayf: the theological position of affirming seemingly anthropomorphic attri¬ 
butes of God mentioned in revelation, negating their similarity to human at¬ 
tributes but refraining from inquiry into their precise nature or modality. 
khabar (pi. akhbar): report; instance of reporting. Can also refer, in a general sense, to 
revelation (in consideration of the fact that it reaches us, ultimately, by way of verbal 
reports or transmission). 
al-sifat al-khabariyya: see sifa 

khalaf: the later scholars. Juxtaposed to the Salaf, or early normative forebears. 
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kharijl (also fi al-kharij): externally existent, existing in the world outside the mind. 

Contrasted with dhihnl (mental, logical) or fi al-adhhan. 
khassa: specialists (in contrast to the ’amma, the non-specialist general public); the 
elite. 

kulli: universal. Contrasted with juz% referring to a particular. 
kulliyyat : universals, universal concepts. 

kulliyydt mujarrada: abstract(ed) universals. Those universal concepts abstracted 
by the mind from extant particulars. 
kunh: quintessential nature, inner core or essence. 

kursi : God’s “footstool,” mentioned in the Qur’an in addition to the divine throne, or 
i arsh. 


L 

lafz (pi. alfaz): (1) utterance; (2) word, term, expression, vocable; (3) verbal form, word¬ 
ing, language; (4) (also talajfuz) verbalization, verbal recitation, vocal pronunciation 
(of the Qur’anic text). Contrasted, in sense (3), with ma‘na. 
lafz mushtarak : see ishtirak 

Idzitn: (li) concomitant to, entailed or implied by; (pi. lawazim) concomitant (n.); con¬ 
sequent (n.); (logical) consequence, implication. 

talazum : mutual concomitance, mutual entailment, mutual implication. 
mutalazim(an): mutually concomitant, mutually entailing, mutually implied. 


M 

ma ba'da al-tabi’a: metaphysics (lit. what is beyond [‘meta’] nature [or physics]). Pri¬ 
marily used in philosophical works. Largely synonymous with ilahiyyat. 
ma bihi al-LkhtiLdf: see ikhtilaf 
mb bihi al-ishtirak: see ishtirak 

madhhab (pi. madhahib): school, school of thought (especially legal); doctrine, posi¬ 
tion, teaching (of a person or school). 
madlul: see dalll 
ma'durn: see 'adam 

mafhum: sense, meaning, signification; linguistic implication, implied meaning; (pi. 
mafahim ) concept. 

mafsada (pi. mafasid): detriment. Opposite of maslaha. See also fasad, under fasid. 
mahiyya-. essence, quiddity. What a thing is (its “whatness”) as opposed to that it is (its 
inniyya, or “thatness”). 
mahsus : see hiss 

majaz: non-literal or figurative meaning of a word or expression, in contrast to its 
haqlqa (“real” or literal) sense. Often translated by the more specific term “meta¬ 
phor,” which is, more properly speaking, isti’ara. 
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makan (pi. amkina, amakin ): place. 

fimakan: subject or confined to place; existing in a (specific) place 
makdhub : see kadhib 

ma'na (pi. ma’anl ): (1) meaning, signification; (2) notion, concept, intentional object; 
(3) quality, property; (4) entity. Often contrasted, in the first sense, with lafz. 
siftit al-ma'ani: see sifa 
al-sifat al-ina'nawiyya: see sifa 

maqasid (sing, maqsid): aims, intentions, objectives; higher objectives or purposes (of 
the revealed law, or Shari'a). 
ma'qul: see ‘aql 

ma'rifa (pi. ma’drif ): knowledge; cognizance, cognition. Also, experiential knowledge 
or the knowledge of familiarity, in contrast to knowledge of a propositional kind 
(similar to French connaitre vs. savoir, German kennen vs. wissen, or Persian shendkh- 
tan vs. danestan). Can therefore refer by extension to spiritual gnosis, or direct, 
experiential knowledge of God. 

marjuh: non-preponderant (in reference to the non-literal meaning of a word in con¬ 
trast to its primary or obvious sense); less probative, of lesser probative value (in 
reference to the weaker of two positions, arguments, or pieces of evidence). Con¬ 
trasted in both senses with rajih. See also tarjih. 
maslaha (pi. masalih): benefit (personal or public); interest, good; common good. The 
promotion of maslaha among the general public, as opposed to purveying knowl¬ 
edge of ultimate truth, is considered by the philosophers to be the main purpose 
and value of revealed religion. Opposite of mafsada. 
maslaha mursala: see istislah 

mathal (pi. amthdl): parable (such as the amthal mentioned in the Qur’an), allegory; 
analog; likeness or similitude. 

tamthti: the use of parable or allegory, allegorization; analogy; likening or striking a 
similitude. 

ma’thur and ma’thurat: see athar 

matn (pi. mutun ): the text of hadlth, as opposed to its isnad, or chain of transmission. 

mawjud : see wujud 

mawqiif : contingent (i ala , on). 

tnawsuf : see sifa 

milla (pi. milal): religion, religious community. 

miqdar : measure; quantity; dimension; magnitude, volume, spatial expanse. 
mircC : disputation, disputatiousness. 
tnirya: doubt. 

al-mlthdq: the “primordial covenant,” referenced in Q. al-A c raf 7:172, in which God 
caused all human souls ever to be to bear witness against themselves that He is their 
Lord. 
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mu'attila: see tu'tU 
mu’awwal : see ta’wil 
mu'ayyan : see ‘ayn 

mubayana : being distinct and separate from, particularly with respect to God’s distinc¬ 
tion and separateness from creation. 

mubayin : distinct and separate (li, from), especially of God with respect to creation. 
tnubin : clear, manifest (particularly with respect to the meaning of revelation). 

bayan : clarity (particularly of the meaning of revelation); (also tibyan) elucidation, 
clarification. 

muftaqir (, ila ): lit. in want or need (of); (tech.) ontologically dependent (on). 

iftiqar-. lit. want, need; (tech.) ontological dependence (of one entity on another). 
More literally, the ontological “poverty” of one thing in relation to another, as in 
the case, for instance, of creation in relation to God. 
muhdyith : co-located, occupying the same space or location. 
muhdath : see hdcLith 
muhdith: see hadith 

muhkam: lit. firmly established, solid; (tech.) determinate (in meaning). A Qur’anic 
term often translated as “clear” or “unambiguous” in reference to verses that are 
understood to be determinate in meaning and meant in a literal sense (and, hence, 
not open to figurative interpretation through ta’wll). Contrasted with mutashdbih. 
mujarrabat: experiential matters, matters known through observation or experience 
(such as astronomy). 

mujarrad: abstract; abstracted from matter or from particulars. 

tajrid : abstraction (as in tajrld al-kulliyyat ‘an al-mu‘ayyanat, or the abstraction 
of universals from particulars; also tajrld al-ruh. ‘an al-badan, referring to the 
“abstraction” or dissociation of the soul from the body upon death). Sometimes 
rendered as intiza’. 
kulliyyat mujarrada : see kulLl 
mujassim : see jism 
rnujmal : see ijmal 
mulhid: see ilhad 

mumathala: similarity or likeness. Synonymous with mushabaha. 

tamthll: likening or assimilating God to created beings (synonymous in this sense 
with tashblh). Also, allegory. 

rnumkin : possible (as opposed to impossible), contingent (as opposed to necessary). 
Contrasted with mumtanV (impossible) and wajib (necessary). 
imkan: possibility, contingency. 

mumtani impossible. Contrasted with mumkin (possible, contingent) and wajib (nec¬ 
essary). 

imtina’ : impossibility. 
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munqasim: divisible. 
inqisam: divisibility. 

muntasib (, ila ): someone affiliated or associated (with) (e.g., a doctrine, religion, school 
of thought, scholarly authority). 

intisab (ila): affiliation or association (with) (e.g., a doctrine, religion, school of 
thought, scholarly authority). 
muqaddarat dhihniyya: see taqdlr 
muqallid: see taqlld 

murad: meaning, intended meaning (of speech or a speaker); intention or objective. 
murajjih: see tarjih 
murakkab : see tarklb 

musamma (pi. musammayat ): nominatum, the object or concept to which a noun 
(ism) refers. 

mushabaha: see tashabuh 
mushabbih : see tashblh 

mushahada : that which is observed; spiritual witnessing, direct witnessing of unseen 
realities (through kashf, or spiritual unveiling). 
mushakhkhas : individuated. 

tashkhis: individuation. 
mushtarak: see ishtirak 

muta’akhkhirun: the later authorities of a pursuit or discipline. In the context of Ash'ari 
kalam, “al-muta’akhkhirun” refers to the generations following (and possibly includ¬ 
ing) al-Juwaynl (d. 478/1085). Contrasted with mutaqaddimun. 
mutahayyiz: see hayyiz 
mutakallim: see kalam 
mutalazim(an): see lazim 

mutaqaddimun: the early authorities of a pursuit or discipline. In the context of Ash'ari 
kalam, “al-mutaqaddimun” refers to al-Ash'ari (d. 324/935 or 936) and the first sev¬ 
eral generations after him, up to (and possibly including) al-Juwaynl (d. 478/1085). 
Contrasted with muta’akhkhirun. 
mutasawwar: see tasawwur 
mutashabih and mushtabih: see tashabuh 
mutawatir: see tawatur 
muthbita (and muthbitim): see ithbat 

mutlaq: absolute; unconditioned (specifically in reference to a universal concept con¬ 
sidered apart from any particularizing factors). 


N 

nafs : (pi. anfus) self; (pi. nufus) soul. 
al-nafs al-natiqa: the rational soul. 
nafsi: essential, proper to the very being of a thing. 
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sifa nafsiyya: see sifa 

bi-nafsihi : by virtue of itself (as in wajib bi-nafsihi, or necessary by virtue of itself). 

See also qa’im bi-nafsihi, under qa’im. 
ft nafs al-amr : in and of itself, intrinsically. 
nafy : negation, specifically of the divine attributes; negationism (as a doctrine that 
entails negating or also, for Ibn Taymiyya, reinterpreting figuratively through ta’wll) 
some or all of the divine attributes in order to avoid tashblh. Largely synonymous 
with ta'tll or tajahhum. Contrasted with ithbat, or affirmationism. 
nufah: “negationists.” Those who deny the reality of the divine attributes (or also, 
for Ibn Taymiyya, reinterpret them figuratively through ta’wll). Often used inter¬ 
changeably with mu’attila or jahmiyya. Contrasted with muthbita. 
naql : lit. transmission. Refers in the Dar’ primarily to revelation, consisting of the 
(transmitted) texts of the Qur’an and authenticated prophetic hadlth. Largely syn¬ 
onymous with sam‘ and with shar‘. 

naqli: revelational, scriptural. Largely synonymous with sam'i and shart. 
naql sahib (also sahlh al-manqul): authentic divine revelation, as preserved and 
transmitted in the form of the Qur’an and the body of authenticated prophetic 
hadlth. Held by Ibn Taymiyya to be fully congruent with ‘aql sarlh, or pure, 
authentic, sound natural reason. 

nazar : discursive reasoning, rational or discursive inference; rational inquiry. 

nazari: discursive, inferential (in contrast to badlhl)', theoretical (as in al-‘aql al- 
nazarl: theoretical reason). 

nazariyyat: propositions or knowledge derived through discursive inference or 
other rational inquiry. Contrasted with badihiyyat. 
husn al-nazar (also nazar hasan): sound reasoning, sound rational inference. The 
conclusions of husn al-nazar, according to Ibn Taymiyya, are always found to be 
in accord with revealed knowledge. 

nuzzar: translated as “rationalists.” Refers to those who engage in systematic dis¬ 
cursive reasoning, especially in the realm of theology. Normally used by Ibn 
Taymiyya in reference to rationalistically inclined mutakallimun like al-Razi. 
nisbl: relational, relative. Often synonymous with idafi. 

Q 

qadl (pi. qudah): judge. 

qadl al-qudah: chief justice (lit. judge of judges). 
qadlrn: eternal, beginningless, pre-eternally existent. Contrasted with hadith (or muh- 
dath). 

qidam: etemality, beginninglessness, pre-eternal existence. Contrasted with hu- 
diith. 

qadr mushtarak: see ishtirak 
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qa'ida (pi. qawa’id): term used by Ibn Taymiyya to refer to a treatise (such as al-Qa’ida 
al-Murrakushiyya). Otherwise means rule; base, basis, 
qa’im: subsisting, subsistent ( bi , in). 

qa’im bi-nafsihi (or bi-dhatihi, pi. qa’ima bi-anfusiha/bi-dhatihd): self-subsisting, 
existing by virtue of itself (said of God); self-standing (said of other entities), 
independent, existing as a discrete entity independent of other things (in con¬ 
trast, e.g., to a concept, which subsists in the mind, or an attribute, which subsists 
in a substance or entity). Etymologically parallel and semantically equivalent to 
German selbstandig. 

qama bi: to subsist in (as attributes in a substance or entity). 
qalb (pi. qulub): heart; also, mind. Considered a primary seat of cognition, involved in 
both discursive reasoning and primary rational intuition as well as the moral-cum- 
cognitive intuitions grounded in fitra. 

al-qanun al-kulli (also qdnun al-ta’wil): the “universal rule” of the later theologians for 
reinterpreting figuratively or suspending judgement on the meaning of scripture 
when it is found to conflict with reason. 
qanuti al-ta’wil: see al-qanun al-kulli 

qara’in (sing, qarina): circumstantial or contextual evidence; context (by which to 
understand the meaning of a linguistic utterance). In this latter sense, synonymous 
with siyaq/siyaq al-kalam. 

qara’in ma‘nawiyya : the non-verbal context of an utterance (indispensable, accord¬ 
ing to Ibn Taymiyya, for determining the meaning of a word in any given instance 
of verbal communication). 

qam (pi. qurun): generation. For Ibn Taymiyya, the term “Salaf” refers to the first three 
generations [qurun) of Muslims, namely, the Prophet’s Companions ( sahaba ), the 
Successors ( tab'Cun ), and the Successors of the Successors ( tab'Cu al-tabi'in). 
qasim (pi. aqsirnd’, qasa’im, qusama ’): counterpart. 

qat'i: definitive, conclusive (said of an argument, piece of evidence, or other indicant 
of knowledge). Contrasted with zanni. 
qat‘: definitiveness, conclusiveness. Contrasted with zann. 

qat'iyyat (also qawati’): definitive matters, propositions of conclusive certainty. 
Contrasted with zanniyyat. 

qawl (pi. aqwal, aqdwll [pej.]): statement; position, doctrine. 

al-qa’iluna bi ...: those who hold the position/adhere to the doctrine of... 
qidam : see qadim 

qiyas (sometimes pluralized as maqayis): analogy, legal analogy, analogical inference; 
syllogism, syllogistic demonstration; (occasionally) rational inference more gener¬ 
ally. 

qiyas al-khalf: indirect proof or syllogism (a species of proof by contradiction). In¬ 
volves assuming the opposite of a proposition p, showing that -p leads to a con- 
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tradiction, and therefore concluding p. Converse of the reductio ad absurdum, 
which starts by assuming a proposition p, then shows that p leads to a contradic¬ 
tion or absurdity and therefore concludes -p. 
al-qiyas al-rnustaqlrn: (when contrasted with qiyas al-khalf ) direct proof or syllo¬ 
gism, i.e., the standard form of the syllogism that draws a direct inference from 
premises to conclusion (as opposed to establishing a conclusion based on the 
absurdity or contradictoriness of its opposite). 
qiyas al-tamthll: analogy, legal analogy; analogical syllogism. Otherwise known sim¬ 
ply as qiyas. The term qiyas al-tamthll seems to be specific to Ibn Taymiyya, who 
was keen to make the point that analogy, proceeding from particular to partic¬ 
ular, and the syllogism, proceeding from universal to particular, are essentially 
equivalent, the one readily being converted into the other. Juxtaposed with qiyas 
al-shumul. 

qiyas al-shumul: Ibn Taymiyya’s term for a categorical syllogism, which he juxta¬ 
poses with qiyas al-tamthll. 

qiyas al-gha’ib ‘ala al-shahid (also al-qiyas bi-l-shahid ‘ala al-gha’ib ): drawing an 
analogy between the seen and the unseen realms, drawing an inference or trans¬ 
ferring a judgement from the seen to the unseen. 
quwwa (pi. quwa): potency, potentiality; capacity; faculty (as in al-quwwa al-‘aqila: the 
rational faculty). 

bi-l-quwwa: potential, potentially, in potentia. 
bi-l-fi’l: actual, actually, in actu. 


R 

rajih: preponderant (in reference to the primary or most obvious meaning of a word); 
more probative, of greater probative weight (in reference to the stronger of two posi¬ 
tions, arguments, or pieces of evidence). Contrasted in both senses with marjuh. See 
also tarjih. 

ray: reasoned or considered opinion. As a technical term, refers specifically to earlier, 
less formalized methods of legal reasoning. 

ruh (pi. arwah ): spirit, soul. 

ru’ya: seeing, vision. Specifically, the beatific vision, or seeing of God in the hereafter. 

S 

sahaba (sing, sahabi): the Companions of the Prophet Muhammad. 

sahih: correct; valid, sound (as opposed to fasid); authentic (said, e.g., of a transmitted 
text, specifically a text of revelation). See also naql sahih and sahih al-manqul, under 
naql. 

saj‘: rhymed prose. 

Salaf (also al-salaf al-salih): the normative early community, pious forebears. Confined, 
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for Ibn Taymiyya, to the first three generations of Muslims, those of the Companions 
(.sahaba ), the Successors ( tabi’un ), and the Successors of the Successors (tabi’u al- 
tabi’ln). Juxtaposed with the khalaf, or later scholars. 

salb: negation; stripping away. 
al-sifat al-salbiyya: see sifa 

salih\ good, right; wholesome, healthful; righteous. Opposite of fasid. 

sam’ (also sama’): hearing, sense of hearing; revelation (in consideration of the fact 
that it comes to us, in the first instance, through our hearing of the revealed text of 
the Qur’an and the prophetic hadlth). Nearly synonymous in this latter sense with 
naql (lit. “transmission”) as well as with shar c . 

sam’i : revealed, revelational, scriptural. Largely synonymous in this sense with naqli 
and shard 

sam’iyyat : a term referring collectively to the revealed texts (which have come to us 
byway of “hearing”), namely, the Qur’an and the body of authenticated prophetic 
hadlth.. 

sama see sam‘ 

al-Sani‘: the Maker, the Creator, God. Non-Qur’anic term used, however, by both phi¬ 
losophers and theologians alike. 

sarlh : pure, unadulterated, clear. See also ’aql sarlh and sarlh al-ma’qul, under ‘aql. 

shablh : see tashdbuh 

shahada : a Qur’anic term referring to the visible or seen realm to which we have cus¬ 
tomary empirical access, contrasted with the habitually unseen realm, or ghayb. 
shahid : seen, visible; existing in the realm to which we have empirical access. Con¬ 
trasted with ghcCib. 

shakk (pi. shukuk ): doubt. 

shar’: lit. revealed law, lex. Also commonly used as a synonym of din with reference to 
the religion as a whole. Can also refer to revelation specifically, which is the most 
common usage of the term in the Dar’. Synonymous in this latter sense with naql 
and sam’. 

shar’d, revealed, revelational, prescribed by or known on the basis of revelation. 
Often synonymous with naqli and sam’i. Frequently contrasted with ‘aqll (ratio¬ 
nal), but set by Ibn Taymiyya in contrast to bid’l (innovated) instead. 
sharl’a (pi. shard’i’): revealed law; normative law of a (religious) community. Can 
also refer, in some contexts, to religion, or revealed religion, more generally. 
Largely synonymous with shir’a. 

Shari'a: the revealed law of Islam. 

shara’i’ [also]: religious practices; (religious) laws, ordinances; religious teachings 
or precepts. 

shir’a : revelation, scripture; scriptural or revealed religion. Largely synonymous 
with sharl’a. Also refers, in Ibn Taymiyya’s usage, to that which is scripturally 
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or religiously legitimated or approved. In this latter sense, the direct opposite 
of bicL‘a. 

shirk : idolatry, polytheism, paganism. 

shubha (pi. shubuhat, shubah ): specious objection or counterargument; doubt or con¬ 
fusion; point of doubt or confusion (caused by specious objections or counterargu¬ 
ments raised against a doctrine, belief, or other affirmation). 

sifa (pi. sifat ): attribute, quality. 

mawsuf: the entity qualified by an attribute or quality. 

al-sifa al-nafsiyya : “attribute of the essence.” That which defines or describes what 
a thing is in itself without any additional qualification. In the case of God, this 
attribute is existence itself. 

al-sifat al-saLbiyya: attributes of negation (often called “negative attributes”). At¬ 
tributes that negate the ascription of a quality to the entity in question. God’s 
oneness, for example, is a negation of multiplicity; His self-sufficiency is a nega¬ 
tion of need; His eternality is the negation of a beginning or end to His existence; 
etc. 

sifat al-ma'ani: real, or “entitative,” attributes. Specifically, God’s attributes, such as 
life, knowledge, power, and will, considered as real entities ( ma‘ani) subsisting 
in His essence. 

al-sifat al-ma'nawiyya : predicative attributes, or attributes of predication. Namely, 
the qualifications entailed by the presence of the real attributes (such as God’s 
“being powerful,” a sifa ma'nawiyya entailed by His real attribute of power). 
al-sifat al-'aqliyya : rational attributes. Those divine attributes that can be known 
through reason independently of revelation, such as God’s existence, eternality, 
oneness, life, knowledge, power, and will. 

al-sifat al-khabariyya: revealed attributes. Refers to those divine attributes that can¬ 
not be derived through reason but can only be known on the basis of revelation. 
Often refers specifically to those revealed attributes that lay at the center of the 
controversy over tashblh and ta’wil, such as God’s hands, eyes, face, or settling on 
the throne. 

siyaq (also siyaq al-kalam): context (i.e., in light of which the meaning of a linguistic 
utterance is understood). Synonymous in this sense with qarlna/qara’in. 

sura (pi. suwar): chapter of the Qur’an (as in Surat al-Nisa’, the Chapter of Women). 

sura (pi. suwar): form; image. 

T 

tabadur (ila al-dhihn): occurring first (to the mind). Said of that meaning, among sev¬ 
eral meanings of a polysemous word, that first comes to mind upon hearing the term 
outside a particular context. 

tabdil: alteration (of meaning). Term used by Ibn Taymiyya in reference to two sub- 
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categories of altering the meaning of revelation in the face of an alleged rational 
contradiction, namely, al-wahm wa-l-takhyil (see wahm) and al-tahrf wa-l-ta’wil 
(see tahrlf). 

tabi'un (sing, tabi'i): the Successors (i.e., the generation immediately following that of 
the Prophet and his Companions). 

tabi‘u al-tabi’in (also atba‘ al-tabi'ln): the Successors of the Successors (i.e., the second 
generation after that of the Prophet and his Companions). 
tafriq : disseverance, disassembling, taking apart. 
tafsir : Qur’anic exegesis. 

tafwld: lit. consigning, entrusting. Suspension of meaning, that is, denying the literal 
meaning of a Qur’anic verse or hadlth taken to entail anthropomorphism but con¬ 
signing or entrusting (“ tafwld. ”) its true meaning to God rather than proffering a 
particular figurative interpretation through ta’wil. 
tahayyuz : see hayyiz 
tahrlf-. alteration, change; distortion. 

al-tahrif wa-l-ta’wil (rendered as “ tahrlf and ta’wll”): term used by Ibn Taymiyya to 
denote the philosophers’ and theologians’ use of what he considers unjustified 
figurative interpretation of revelation in the face of an alleged rational contra¬ 
diction. 

ta’ifa (pi. tawa’if): faction (political or ideological, including in reference to religious 
creeds or sects). 
tajahhum: see jahml 
tajrld : see mujarrad 
tajslm : see jism 

takafu’ al-adilla: equivalence, or equipollence, of proofs. The fact of two or more proofs 
or arguments for different positions appearing to have equal probative weight, 
resulting in an inability to decide the matter at hand. 
takalluf : unnaturalness of manner, unnatural strain and affectation. 
takhsis: particularization (of a general, or c amm, lexical term or legal ruling); God’s act 
of determining or specifying the particular attributes of a thing, including the thing’s 
very instantiation through “specifying” it with the attribute or quality of existence 
over that of non-existence. 

takhyli. “imaginalization” or imaginative evocation. Refers to the philosophers’ doc¬ 
trine that statements in revelation pertaining to, e.g., the afterlife are not literally 
tme but only imaginative representations of abstract realities that lie beyond the 
grasp of non-philosophers. See also al-wahm wa-l-takhyil, under wahm. 
talazum: see lazlm 
tamthil: see mathal and mumathala 

tanzih: God’s incomparability or radical dissimilarity to any created thing; affirming 
God’s incomparability or dissimilarity by declaring Him free of (“ tanzih ”) creaturely 
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attributes. Often translated as “transcendence,” which entails that God is wholly 
beyond and independent of the material universe or any characteristics thereof. 
Contrasted (positively) with tashblh. 
taqdir: supposition, assumption, hypothesis. 

muqaddarat dhihniyya : mental hypotheses; suppositions, hypotheticals. Objects, 
relations, or states of affairs hypothesized by the mind, without regard to the pos¬ 
sibility of their existence in the external world. 
taqlid : imitation, blind imitation; (law) legal conformism. Following a position or opin¬ 
ion on the basis of authority. In theology, this refers to belief in God absent any 
rational reflection whatsoever, resulting (for most theologians) in an absence of 
valid belief. Upon the perception of basic rational reasons for believing in God, a 
person ceases to be a muqallid. In law, a person may practice taqlid either with or 
without possessing knowledge of the underlying evidence in support of the legal 
doctrines of one’s school. 

muqallid: an “imitator,” someone who practices taqlid. 
tarlq (and tariqa , pi. turuq ): method, way; also, argument. 

tarlq (or tarlqat) al-a’rad: the way/method of proving the existence of God from the 
temporal origination of accidents or, more simply, the argument from accidents. 
See also 'arad. 

tarjih: ( linguistic) determination of the preponderant, or dominant, meaning of a pol- 
ysemous word (see also rajih and marjiih ); (ontological ) selection (and instantia¬ 
tion) of a specific quality or state from a potentially infinite set of possibilities. A 
thing only is, for example, because its existence has been selected and instantiated, 
through tarjih, over its non-existence. 

murajjih: that which selects and instantiates a specific quality or state from a poten¬ 
tially infinite set of possibilities. In a theological context, God is the ultimate 
murajjih as sufficient cause for the existence and particular characteristics of the 
universe and all that it contains. 
tarklb: composition, compositeness. 

murakkab: composed, composite. Antonym of basit. 
tasalsul: infinite regress. 

tasalsul al-'ilal (or al-tasalsul ft al-‘ilal): infinite regress of causes, infinite causal 
regress. 

tasalsul al-athar (or al-tasalsul fi al-athar): infinite regress of effects. 
tasalsul al-fd'ilin (or al-tasalsulfialfa'ilin): infinite regress of agents. 
tasalsul al-shurut (or al-tasalsul fi al-shurut): infinite regress of conditions (as 
opposed to strict causes, or c ilal). 

tasalsul al-hawadith (or al-tasalsul fi al-hawadith): infinite regress of (temporally 
originated) events. 

tasalsul al-harakat (or al-tasalsulfial-harakat): infinite regress of motions. 
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tasawwuf : Sufism; Islamic mysticism. More generally, purification of the heart and 
actions through spiritual and moral discipline of the soul. Synonymous, in this latter 
sense, with tazkiya. 

tasawwur (pi. tasawwurat ): conception, conceptualization. 

mutasawwar : conceived, conceptualized (as in mutasawwarflal-dhihn: conceived 
of or conceptualized in/by the mind). 
tasdlq : assent (logic); (pi. tasdlqat) assertion, judgement; proposition. 
tashabuh (and ishtibah): (1) (also mushabaha ) similarity or likeness; (2) ambiguity 
caused by the use of equivocal language (i.e., that fails to clarify the meaning of a 
vague term or to distinguish between the like or overlapping meanings of a poly- 
semous expression); (3) indeterminacy (in meaning). Contrasted in the first sense 
with ikhtilaf. Similar in the second sense to ijmal. 

tashabaha (and ishtabaha): (1) to be alike or similar; (2) to be vague, ambiguous, 
equivocal (said of speech, a word, or an expression); (3) to be indeterminate (in 
meaning). 

mutashabih (and mushtabih ): (1) (also mushabih) similar, like; (2) vague or ambigu¬ 
ous (with respect to speech, a word, or an expression). Similar in this sense to 
mujmal; (3) indeterminate (in meaning). Often translated, in this last sense, as 
“figurative” or “metaphorical” with respect to Qur’anic verses whose literal mean¬ 
ing is understood to entail tashblh and that must therefore be interpreted figu¬ 
ratively through ta’wll. Contrasted, in the first sense, with mukhtalif and, in the 
second and third senses, with muhkam. 
shabih : like, likeness (of). 

tashblh: “assimilationism.” The ascription to God of attributes shared by created beings 
in a way that fails to uphold His utter dissimilarity to material or temporal entities 
(synonymous in this sense with tamthll). A particularly offensive form of tashblh is 
tajslm, or corporealism. Contrasted (negatively) with tanzlh. 
miishabbih: “assimilator.” Someone who ascribes material, temporal, or other crea- 
ture-like qualities to God. Sometimes translated as “anthropomorphist,” though 
this is too narrow as tashblh includes the likening of God to any created entity, 
not just human beings. 
tashkhls : see mushakhkhas 

ta'til: lit. nullification. Refers, in a theological context, to the denial (especially the com¬ 
prehensive denial) of the reality of the divine attributes. Largely synonymous with 
najy or tajahhum. Contrasted with ithbdt. 

mu’attila-. those who “annul” or deny the reality of the divine attributes. Largely syn¬ 
onymous with nufah and jahmiyya. Contrasted with muthbita. 
tawassul: lit. taking means or seeking an intermediary. Refers to the practice of sup¬ 
plicating God through (or by the intermediation of) the Prophet Muhammad or a 
deceased pious figure after him (see wall). This typically involves mentioning the 
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righteous person’s name and/or rank while petitioning God for one's need. Though 
permitted by the majority of classical scholars, Ibn Taymiyya condemned this type 
of tawassul (and the related practice of istighatha) as a violation of the principle of 
tawhid. 

tawatu’: collusion or conscious agreement. Used specifically in the definition of tawa- 
tur, where a report is considered mutawatir if, at every level of transmission, it has 
been conveyed by a number of people so large and disparate as to preclude the pos¬ 
sibility of their having colluded or consciously agreed on a forgery. 
tawatur: recurrent mass transmission of a report, beginning at its origin, on such a wide 
scale as to preclude the possibility of collusion or conscious agreement on a forgery. 
Normally applies to the domain of transmitted verbal reports (especially hadith), 
but Ibn Taymiyya expands the concept of tawatur significantly to make it the final 
guarantor of his entire epistemic system. 

mutawatir: recurrently mass transmitted on such a wide scale as to preclude the 
possibility of collusion or conscious agreement on a forgery. 
tawhid: oneness of God, divine unicity; affirming the existence of one, singular God 
with no plurality; monotheism. Ibn Taymiyya distinguishes three subcategories of 
tawhid: (1) tawhid al-rububiyya, or the “oneness of lordship,” referring to God’s sta¬ 
tus as sole Creator, Master, and Sustainer of the universe; (2) tawhid al-uluhiyya, or 
the “oneness of divinity or Godhood,” referring to God’s worthiness of being wor¬ 
shipped, loved, and obeyed for His sake, alone and without partner; and (3) tawhid 
al-asmd’wa-l-sifdt, or the “oneness of names and attributes,” referring to the fact that 
God’s divine names and attributes are solely and uniquely His and are not shared in 
or partaken of by any creature. 

ta’wil : a Qur’anic term meaning explication or elucidation, or referring to the realiza¬ 
tion, fulfillment, or outcome of a matter. As a later technical term, ta’wil refers to the 
figurative or metaphorical (re)interpretation of a text, particularly Qur’anic verses 
and hadith reports whose obvious sense is thought to entail anthropomorphism. 
rnu’awwal: refers to the non-apparent, non-literal sense of a word that is given 
precedence over the overt meaning in an instance of ta’wil. Contrasted with 
zahir. 

tazkiya: Purification of the heart and actions through spiritual and moral discipline of 
the soul. Synonymous with tasawwuf (in this sense only). 
thiqa: term used to designate a reliable authority in hadith transmission. 
thubiit : (1) the real or factual existence of something, the fact that something obtains or 
is the case; (2) (of transmitted texts, especially revelation) authenticity, established 
textual integrity. Contrasted in the first sense with intifa’. 

thabit: factually existing; obtaining or being the case; (with respect to transmitted 
texts, especially revelation) authentic, of established textual integrity. 
tibyan: see mubin 
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u 

uluhiyya (also Llahlyya): divinity, Godhood. More fundamentally, being worthy of wor¬ 
ship, love, and obedience as a god. 

’uLuww. lit. height, highness; being above. Refers to God’s being above the created uni¬ 
verse ( ’uluww Allah ’ala khalqihi). Whether God’s ’uluww should be understood liter¬ 
ally or interpreted figuratively through ta’wll was a major point of contention among 
various schools of theology. 

umma (pi. umam): nation. Refers primarily to the collective body of Muslims, con¬ 
ceived as a religious/religio-political community distinct from other human group¬ 
ings. 

‘uqala’: see ’aql 

'urf : convention; linguistic convention (of a speech community, indispensable for 
determining the meaning of a given utterance). 

usul (sing, asl ): principles; foundations. 

usul al-dim the principles or foundations of religion, in reference to the sources and 
justificatory grounds for belief. Sometimes translated as “theology,” but not nec¬ 
essarily in the formal sense of discursive kalam. 
usul al-fiqh: foundations of jurisprudence, legal theory. 


W 

wad’\ (1) convention; (2) a word’s putative initial assignation to a given meaning; the 
meaning to which a word is considered to have been initially assigned; coinage (of 
a new term with a particular meaning). 

wahdat al-wujud: the “unity of being.” Mystical doctrine associated with the Sufi school 
of Muhyi al-DIn b. ‘Arabi (d. 638/1240), criticized as entailing pantheism (hulul) by 
its opponents. Ibn Taymiyya strongly opposed the doctrine of wahdat al-wujud. 
wahm: estimation. The ability to apprehend the meaning of sensible objects, draw 
inferences therefrom, and act accordingly (like a sheep sensing the danger of a 
nearby wolf and fleeing). Also, the ability to experience an event or state as real 
in the mind irrespective of its actual occurrence in the outside world. 
al-quwwa al-wahmiyya : the estimative faculty. 

wahmiyyat: products of the estimative faculty; events or states experienced as real 
in the mind irrespective of their occurrence in the outside world. 
al-wahm wa-l-takhyU (rendered as “ wahm and takhyll’j: term used by Ibn Taymiyya 
for the philosophers’ doctrine that statements in revelation pertaining to, e.g., 
the afterlife are not literally true but only imaginative representations of abstract 
realities that lie beyond the grasp of non-philosophers. 
wajh (pi. wujiih): aspect, angle, consideration; point, argument, point of argument 
(used by Ibn Taymiyya in reference to his discrete arguments against the universal 
rule). 
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wajib: necessary (as a qualification of ontological modality, the opposite of possible 
or contingent); obligatory (as a moral-legal qualification of acts). Contrasted, in the 
first sense, with mumkin (possible, contingent) and mumtani’ (impossible). 
wajib al-wujud: the Necessarily Existent, God. 

wujub: necessity (ontological); obligatoriness, being obligatory (moral-legal). 
wall (pi. awliyaj : lit. close friend (of God). Righteous person of high spiritual rank, 
saint. 

waqf: suspension of judgement. Refraining from committing to one of two or more 
opposing views, arguments, or positions. 

waqifa : those who hold an agnostic stance on a question by suspending judgement 
or refraining from committing to a particular view on it. 
warn': moral scrupulousness, scrupulous piety; pious restraint (from committing ac¬ 
tions of even slightly questionable moral probity). 
wasf (pi. awsaf ): description. 
wujub: see wajib 

wujud: existence. Opposite of ‘adam. 

mawjiid: existing, existent (opposite of ma'dum ); (pi. mawjudat) existent (n.), exist¬ 
ing thing, being, entity. 


Y 

yaqin : certainty, certitude. Contrasted with zann. 

yaqini: certain, known with certainty, definitive. Contrasted with zanni. 
yaqiniyyat: certain premises; matters known with certainty. Contrasted with zan- 
niyyat. 


Z 

zahir: (1) apparent, manifest; (2) external, outward, outer (as in hiss zahir, or external 
sensation); (3) the apparent, obvious, or literal meaning of a word, expression, or 
text. Contrasted in the first two senses with batin and in the third with mu’awwal. 
zann: inconclusiveness, probability (in contrast to yaqin or qatj. Can be translated in 
some contexts as conjecture, supposition, or even suspicion. 
zanni: inconclusive, probabilistic, non-definitive; suppositional, conjectural; sus¬ 
pect. Contrasted with yaqini or qat‘i. 

zanniyyat: non-certain or probabilistic premises; probabilistic or non-definitive 
matters; matters of supposition or conjecture. Contrasted with yaqiniyyat or 
qaViyyat/qawati '. 
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Abd Allah b. ‘Umar (d. 73/693): Companion of the Prophet and son of the Caliph ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattab. Was active in narrating traditions from the Prophet and gained a rep¬ 
utation for his precision in recalling events that took place during the Prophet’s life. 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Abu Bakr (d. 363/974): Hanbali muhaddith and jurist who transmitted 
the Kitab al-Amr of Ahmad b. Hanbal. 

‘Abd b. Humayd (Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Humayd) (d. 249/863): Early 
muhaddith who compiled his own musnad work. Prominent hadith scholars nar¬ 
rated from him, including al-Bukhari, al-Tirmidhl, and Muslim. 

‘Abd al-Jabbar, al-Qadr Abu al-Hasan (d. 4r5/ro25): Major Mu'tazili theologian, a 
Shafi‘1, who presented a systematic discussion of Mu'tazili doctrine in his ten- 
volume work al-Mughniftabwab al-tawhid wa-l- ‘adl. 

‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilanr (d. 56r/rr66): Well-known Sufi and Hanbali scholar in Baghdad 
who, after his death, became the eponym of the Qadiriyya Sufi order. Was greatly 
respected by Ibn Taymiyya, who wrote a commentary on ‘Abd al-Qadir’s mystical 
treatise Futuh al-ghayb. 

al-Abhari, Athir al-DIn (d. 663/1264 or 1265): Influential philosopher, astronomer, as¬ 
trologer, and mathematician. His philosophical tracts Isaghuji and Hiddyat al-hikma 
are commonly taught in seminaries and other scholastic settings around the world. 

Abu Hanifa, al-Nu‘man b. Thabit (d. 150/767): Founder and eponym of the Hanafi 
school of law. Studied with many noteworthy jurists and theologians, particularly 
the Kufan legal scholar Hammad b. Sulayman. Some report that he met the Prophet’s 
Companion Anas b. Malik and therefore counts as a Successor (tabiV). 

Abu al-Hudhayl al-'Allaf (d. between 226/840 and 235/850): Early theologian, often 
considered the first systematic Mu'tazili thinker. Introduced the theory of atomism 
into theology, but all of his writings have been lost. 

Abu Mu'adh al-Tumanl (death date unknown): A leader of the Murji’a and head of the 
Tumaniyya sub-faction of them. Held that faith ( Man) does not shield one against 
disbelief ( kufr). Defined faith as consisting of certain traits ( khisal ); abandoning one 
or more of these traits entails disbelief. Al-Ash'ari reports that he followed Zuhayr 
al-Atharl in many of the latter’s opinions. 

Abu Talib al-Makki (d. 386/996): Sufi ascetic and preacher famous for his Out al-qulub, 
a 48-chapter treatise on Sufi piety and practice that is styled after a manual of 
jurisprudence. 

Abu ‘Ubayda, Ma'marb. al-Muthanna (d. ca. 210/825): Arabic philologist and exegete 
from Basra of non-Arab, Jewish origin. Was accused of being a shu ubi (opponent of 
Arab cultural and political supremacy) and a KharijI. 
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AbuYa'la b. al-Farra’ (al-Qadl Abu YaTa) (d. 458/1066): Prominent Hanball jurist and 
theologian, referred to by fellow Hanballs for centuries simply as “al-qadl.” Author 
of many works, the most famous of which is his Kitab al-Mu'tamad, one of the first 
major Hanball works of theology written on the model of a formal kalam treatise. 

Abu Zahra, Muhammad (d. 1394/1974): Prominent twentieth-century Azhari legal 
scholar. Wrote over thirty books and one hundred articles on Islamic law, Qur’an 
commentary, hadlth, theology, and other topics. 

Aisha bt. Abi Bakr (d. 58/678): The Prophet’s third wife. Over one thousand prophetic 
hadlth are said to have been related on her authority, around three hundred of which 
are recorded in the Sahlh collections of al-Bukhari and Muslim. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias (fl. ca. 200ce): Peripatetic philosopher and commentator 
on Aristotle. Known in the Arabic biographical tradition as al-Iskandar al-AfrudlsI 
al-Dimashql. 

‘All b. AbiTalib (d. 40/661): Last of the four Rightly Guided Caliphs. Cousin and son-in- 
law of the Prophet Muhammad and an important figure for both Sunnis and ShlTs. 
His reign as caliph was rife with conflict. Assassinated by an agent of the Khawarij. 

al-Amidl, Sayf al-DIn (d. 631/1233): Major later Ash'ari theologian and legal scholar. 
Criticized by Ibn Taymiyya for suspending judgement ( waqf) on a number of central 
theological and legal issues. 

al-Amuli, Karim al-DIn (d. 710/1310 or 1311): Prominent Egyptian Sufi who, along with 
Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandari, opposed Ibn Taymiyya for his denunciation of various 
beliefs and practices that he considered reprehensible innovation ( bid c a). 

al-Ansari, Abu al-Qasim (d. 512/1118): ShafiT mutakallim and Sufi who studied under 
al-Juwayni and wrote a commentary of the latter’s Irshad. Was noted for his intelli¬ 
gence and for his writings on asceticism, worship, and kalam. 

al-Asbahanl, Dawud (see al-Zahiri, Dawud b. Khalaf) 

al-Asbahanl, Ja'farb. Hayyan (“Abu al-Shaykh”) (d. 369/979): Muhaddith from Isfahan. 
Teacher of the prominent hadlth scholars Ibn Mandah and Ibn Mardawayhi. 

al-Asfahanl ( occasionally al-Asbahanl ), 1 Shams al-DIn Mahmud (d. 749/1349): Persian 
theologian and scholar. Raised in Isfahan but spent most of his life in Syria, then 
Egypt. Was known for his exegetical writings as well as his works in the rational 
sciences. Ibn Taymiyya met him while in Damascus and was impressed by his eru¬ 
dition. 

al-Ash'ari, Abu al-Hasan (d. 324/935 or 936): Founder of the Ash'ari school of the¬ 
ology. Studied under the head of the Mu'tazila in Basra, Abu ‘All al-Jubba’I, but 
publicly renounced his Mu'tazill affiliations at the age of forty. Subsequently dedi- 


1 The Arabic nisba adjective derived from the Iranian city of Isfahan appears variously as 
al-Asbahanl, al-Asfahanl, and al-Isfahani. I have cited each figure's name according to the 
spelling most commonly found in the biographical dictionaries and/or on the title pages of 
the figure’s published works. 
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cated himself to a systematic defense of traditional doctrine using the methods of 
the mutakallimun. 

al-Ash‘ari, Abu Musa (d. ca. 42/662): Companion of the Prophet and ancestor of the 
famous theologian Abu al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari. 

‘Assaf al-Nasranl (“the Christian”) (death date unknown): Christian from Suwayda’, 
in southwestern Syria, alleged to have publicly insulted the Prophet Muhammad in 
693/1294. This incident marked Ibn Taymiyya’s first incursion into political life. 

Averroes ( see Ibn Rushd) 

Avicenna ( see Ibn Sina) 

B 

al-Baghdadl, ‘Abd al-Qahir (d. 429/1037 or 1038): Ash'ari theologian who taught and 
lived in Nishapur and Khurasan. His Kitab Usui al-dln is a systematic treatise that 
covers the views of various Muslim sects on central topics of theology. 

al-Baghdadl, Abu al-Barakat b. Malka(n) (d. 560/1164 or 1165): Jewish convert to Islam 
and philosopher. Parts of his most famous work, Kitab al-Mu‘tabar , were derived 
from Ibn SIna’s Shifa’, though he was also critical of this latter. Composed a number 
of novel works in both philosophy and medicine. 

al-Bahili, Abu al-Hasan (d. ca. 370/980): Ash'ari theologian from Basra and one of the 
direct pupils of Abu al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari. 

Baqi b. Makhlad (d. 276/889): Cordovan muhaddith who helped introduce hadlth stud¬ 
ies in Andalusia. Traveled to Baghdad and other cities in Iraq where he came into 
contact with prominent hadlth scholars, including Ahmad b. Hanbal. Wrote a tafslr 
of the Qur’an. 

al-Baqillanl, al-Qadl Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Tayyib (d. 403/1013): Prominent 
Ash'ari theologian and Maliki legal scholar. Played a pivotal role in consolidating 
and systematizing early Ash'ari kalam. Ibn Taymiyya considers him the best of the 
Ash'ari mutakallimun. 

al-Barbahari, al-Hasan b. ‘All (d. 329 / 941 ): Prominent Hanbali scholar who was the dis¬ 
ciple of Sahl al-Tustarl. Famous mainly for his connection with rioting in Baghdad 
in defense of Hanbali doctrine in the 320 S/ 930 S. 

al-Basri, Abu al-Husayn (d. 436/1044): Mu'tazili theologian and legal scholar who 
was often accused of being influenced by the philosophers for his criticism of the 
Bahshamiyya Mu'tazila. His teachings influenced the famous Ash'ari master al- 
Juwaynl. 

al-Basri, Abu Muhammad b. 'Abdik (d. 347/958 or 959): Important Hanafi scholar who 
wrote Shark al-Jdmi c ayn, among other works, and who taught and transmitted the 
Hanafi madhhab. 

al-Basri, al-Hasan (d. 110/728): Exegete and pietist belonging to the generation of the 
Successors (: tdbi’un). Known for his knowledge of asbab al-nuzul (the “occasions of 
revelation”) and universally revered by later schools of law, theology, and Sufism. 
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Baybars (see al-Jashnikir, Rukn al-DIn Baybars) 

al-BaydawI, Nasir al-DIn ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar (d. 685/1286 or 691/1292): Shafi ‘1 jurist, 
Ash'ari theologian, and Qur’an commentator best known for his tafslr work, Anwar 
al-tanzll wa-asrar al-ta’wll. 

al-Bayhaql, Abu Bakr Ahnrad (d. 458/1066): Ash'ari theologian and Shafi ‘1 jurist 
who provided a foundation for the doctrines of the Shafi ‘1 school of law using 
hadlth. 

Burghuth, Muhammad b. ‘Isa (d. 240/854 or 241/855): “Jahmi” theologian and inter¬ 
locutor of Ahmad b. Hanbal during the mihna (inquisition). 

al-Buwaytl, Abu Ya'qub b. Yahya (d. 231/846): Prominent legal scholar and top student 
and companion of al-Shafi‘ 1 , reputed for his great learning and piety. Listed by al- 
Baghdadl (in Kitab Usui al-dln) as one of the “mutakallimun among the jurists and 
authorities of the legal schools.” 


D 

al-Dariml, Abu Sa'Id ‘Uthman b. Sa'Id (d. ca. 280/894): Prominent muhaddith, Hanbali 
jurist, and theologian. Student of Ahmad b. Hanbal and other prominent experts of 
law and hadlth. Composed a great musnad work in hadlth as well as the polemical 
treatise al-Radd ‘ala al-Jahmiyya. 

al-Dawanl Jalal al-DIn Muhammad b. As'ad (d. 908/1502): Prominent philosopher and 
theologian who authored numerous commentaries on well-known works of philos¬ 
ophy, logic, and Sufism. Wrote original works on these topics, as well as on Qur’anic 
exegesis, dogmatic theology, and ethics ( akhlaq). 

al-Dhahabl, Shams al-DIn Muhammad (d. 748/1348): Shafi ‘1 historian, biographer, and 
hadlth expert with a strong leaning towards the methodology of ahl al-hadlth. Was 
critical of Ibn Taymiyya’s polemics against the ‘ ulama ’ and accused him of having 
“swallowed the poison of the philosophers.” 

Dirarb. ‘Amr (d. ca. 200/815): Important Mu'tazili theologian who tried to spread the 
methods of kalam among the public. Held that belief was linked to intellectual 
understanding. 

Duhaym, Abd al-Rahman b. Ibrahim (d. 245/859): Prominent Damascene jurist and 
muhaddith. Al-Bukharl, Abu Dawud, and al-Nasa’I, along with numerous others, 
relate hadlth from him. 


F 

al-Farabl, Abu Nasr Muhammad (d. ca. 339/950): Foundational figure in Islamic phi¬ 
losophy, referred to as the “Second Teacher” (i.e., after Aristotle). Was an authority in 
logic and Neoplatonism and regarded the language of revelation as merely a popular 
expression of philosophical truth. 
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G 

al-Ghazali, Abu Hamid (d. 505/1111): One of the most pivotal figures in all Islamic 
thought. Synthesized and profoundly influenced the subsequent development of 
Islamic theology, legal theory, and Sufism. Among his most famous works are Taha- 
jut alfalasifa (The Incoherence of the Philosophers ) and Ihya’ ‘ulum al-clln (The Reviv¬ 
al of the Religious Sciences). 


H 

Hafsal-Fard, Abu‘Amr(or AbuYahya) (fl. ca. 200/815): Well-known theologian, either 
from Egypt or later migrated there. Sources vary regarding his theological views, with 
some claiming he belonged to the Mujbira, others to the Dirariyya or the Najjariyya, 
and others to the Mu'tazila. Also known for debating al-Shafi'I. 

Hajji Khalifa, Mustafa b. ‘Abd Allah (Katip (,/elcbi) (d. 1067/1657): Prolific Ottoman 
historian, bibliographer, and geographer. Name derives from his secretarial post in 
the Ottoman bureaucracy. 

al-Hamawi, Ibn Wasil (d. 697/1298): Shafi'i scholar and historian. Studied discursive 
theology and philosophy with the foremost authority of his time, al-Khusrushahi, 
but did not write on theology. Most famous for his historical chronicle on the Ayyu- 
bids and his work on logic. 

al-Harawi, ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari (d. 481/1089): Hanball and well-known Sufi. Studied 
hadith and tafsir at an early age, beginning with Shafi'I teachers but subsequently 
becoming a Hanball. His Dhamm al-kalam wa-ahlihi is a key text for understanding 
the critique of rational theology in Islam. 

al-Harawi, Abu Dharr al-Ansari (d. 434/1043): Maliki scholar and shaykh of the hararn. 
Transmitted hadith in Khurasan and Baghdad. Was a student of al-Baqillani. 

al-Harith al-Muhasibi (see al-Muhasibi) 

Harmala b. Yahya, Abu Abd Allah (d. 243/858): Legal scholar and muhaddith, student 
and companion of al-Shafi'I. Listed by al-Baghdadl (in Kitdb Usui al-din) as one of 
the “mutakallimun among the jurists and authorities of the legal schools.” 

Harun al-Rashid (Abu Ja'far Harun al-Mansur) (r. 170-193/786-809): Fifth Abbasid 
caliph, whose era is often romanticized as a golden age. In reality, his turbulent reign, 
marred by political disturbances, marked a turning point in Abbasid rule and inau¬ 
gurated the political unraveling of the empire. 

Hatimal-TaT (d. 578 or ca. 605 Ce): Pre-Islamic Arab poet famed for his legendary gen¬ 
erosity. 

al-Hilli, Jamal al-DIn (“al-Allama”) (d. 726/1325): Famous Shi'I jurist who was given 
the epithet “al-‘Allama” (the “eminently knowledgeable one”). Came from a presti¬ 
gious family of Shi'I theologians and studied under Nasir al-DIn al-Tusi. Is said to 
have written over five hundred books; the eight that survive are highly regarded in 
Shi'ism. 
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Ibn‘Abbas, ‘Abd Allah (d. ca. 68/687): Paternal cousin of the Prophet, prominent Com¬ 
panion, and highly regarded exegete. Known for his expertise on the life and sayings 
of the Prophet, legal matters, and the rulings of the first three caliphs. 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Yusuf b. ‘Abd Allah (d. 463/1071): Cordovan scholar of fiqh and 
the science of genealogy who was considered the best muhaddith of his era. 
Leaned towards Zahiri teachings early on, but later in life became a Maliki, then 
a Shafi'I. 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Hadl, Shams al-DIn (d. 744/1344): Hanball scholar and student of Ibn 
Taymiyya. Wrote the most complete and authoritative source for Ibn Taymiyya’s life, 
al-'Uqud al-durriyya min manaqib Shaykh al-Islam Ahmad b. Taymiyya. 

Ibn Abi al-Hadld, ‘Izz al-DIn (d. 656/1258): Mu'tazili theologian with Shi ‘1 inclinations. 
Was also a poet, historian, literary theorist, and an administrative official in Abbasid 
Baghdad. Known for his commentary on Nahj al-balagha, a compilation of sayings 
attributed to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. 

Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi, ‘Abd al-Rahman (d. 327/938): Erudite muhaddith from Rayy 
(near present-day Tehran). Highly regarded by the scholars of his era and noted for 
his contributions to the hadith- critical science known as “impugning and validation” 
(■ al-jarh wa-l-ta‘dll). 

Ibn Abi Musa (al-Hashiml), al-Sharif Abu ‘All Muhammad (d. 428/1036 011037): Han¬ 
ball scholar and judge. Composed al-Irshdd ila sabil al-rashad on creed and law, as 
well as a commentary on al-Khiraql’s work on Hanball fiqh. 

Ibn Abi Shayba, Abu Bakr (d. 235/849): Muhaddith and historian from Iraq. Came from 
a family of religious scholars and wrote several books, including Musannaf Ibn Abi 
Shayba, one of the first hadith compilations in the musannaf genre (in which hadlth 
are arranged by topic). 

Ibn ‘Aqll, Abu al-Wafa’ ‘All (d. 513/1119): Hanball jurist and theologian who supported 
Ash'arl-style methods of kalam. Known for his learning and piety and was an impor¬ 
tant legal authority for generations of Hanball jurists. 

Ibn ‘ArabI, Muhyl al-DIn (d. 638/1240): Famous Andalusian Sufi known for his contro¬ 
versial mystical monism. Author of many works, two of his most famous being al- 
Futuhdt al-Makkiyya and Fusus al-hikam. Ibn Taymiyya strongly opposed Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
notion of what came to be called the “unity of being,” or wahdat ai-wujud. 

Ibn al-‘ArabI, al-Qadl Abu Bakr (d. 543/1148): Muhaddith from Seville who studied 
under al-Ghazali in the East. Wrote books on hadith, law, the Qur’an, and a variety 
of other topics. Was not universally accepted as an authority on hadith. 

Ibn ‘Asakir, Abu al-Qasim ‘All (d. 571/1176): Shafi'I hadith master (“ hafiz ”) and his¬ 
torian who forcefully defended the legitimacy of rational theology. Came from a 
distinguished political family in Damascus that produced a number of Shafi'I schol¬ 
ars. 
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Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandari (d. 709/1309): Well-known, influential Sufi shaykh of the 
Shadhill order and a fierce adversary of Ibn Taymiyya on account of the latter’s crit¬ 
icism of Ibn ‘Arab! and other Sufi figures. 

Ibn al-Farid, ‘Umar b. 'All (d. 632/1235): Renowned Sufi poet from Cairo who was a 
Shafi ‘1 in law and a well-known mystic. His poetry was censured for its use of a 
female beloved to symbolize God, but he is regarded as one of the greatest Arab 
poets and, for many, a saint (wall). 

Ibn al-Farra’, (al-Qadl) Abu Ya'la ( see Abu Ya'la b. al-Farra’) 

Ibn Furak, Abu Bakr Muhammad (d. 406/1015): Ash'ari theologian, Shafi ‘1 jurist, and 
hadith scholar. Studied kalam under al-Bahili, a direct student of Abu al-Hasan al- 
Ash'arl. Wrote over one hundred works in legal theory, Qur’anic exegesis, and theol¬ 
ogy, including the well-known Tabaqat al-mutakallimln. 

Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalan! (d. 852/1449): Well-known Egyptian judge, historian, and hadith 
scholar. Most famous for his large number of works in the hadith sciences, widely 
considered the summation of the discipline. 

IbnHanbal, Ahmad (d. 241/855): Iconic theologian, jurist, and muhaddith who founded 
the Hanball school of Sunni law. Widely acclaimed across school boundaries as a 
hero of the mihna for refusing to compromise on the uncreatedness of the Qur’an. 
His foremost work is his Musnad collection of prophetic hadith. 

Ibn Hazm, Abu Muhammad ‘All b. Sa'id (d. 456/1064): Zahiri jurist, theologian, and 
poet from Andalusia. Was the greatest (and last major) exponent of the Zahiri 
school. Was also a skilled litterateur and historian of Muslim schismatics, on which 
he wrote his well-known Kitdb al-Flsal'Jt al-milal wa-l-ahwa’ wa-l-nihal. 

Ibn Ishaq (b. Yasar b. Khiyar), Muhammad (d. ca. 150/767): Born in Medina, was one 
of three main authorities on the life of the Prophet. Was also trained in akhbar and 
hadith transmission. His Sira has been lost, but we have a version of it that was edited 
and compiled by Ibn Hisham (d. 218/833). 

Ibn al-jawzl, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘All (d. 597/1201): High-profile Hanball jurist, muhad¬ 
dith , historian, and preacher from Baghdad who was partial to rationalist theology of 
the Ash'ari type. Was a prolific writer whose biographies, in addition to his sermons, 
were highly acclaimed by Ibn Taymiyya. 

Ibn Karram, Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad (d. 255/869): Founder of the Karramiyya the¬ 
ological sect, which flourished from the third/ninth century until the Mongol inva¬ 
sions. His doctrine was widely criticized for its excessive literalism and its anthro¬ 
pomorphism. His works have been lost and are only known through second-hand 
citation in other texts. 

Ibn Kathir, Isma il b. ‘Umar (d. 774/1373): Syrian Shafi ‘1 and hadith scholar, student of 
Ibn Taymiyya. Author of the historical work al-BLdaya wa-l-nihaya, a large compila¬ 
tion of hadith, and a well-known work of tafslr. Also wrote a biographical dictionary 
of Shafi ‘1 scholars, Tabaqat al-ShafTiyy a (not to be confused with Taj al-DIn al-Subki’s 
Tabaqat al-Shaftiyya al-kubra). 
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Ibn Khuzayma, Abu Bakr Muhammad (d. 311/924): Shafi ‘1 jurist and hadlth scholar 
from Nishapur to whom later ShafiTs referred as “the supreme scholar.” Known for 
his mastery of hadlth and his defense of the evolving school of Sunni hadlth schol¬ 
ars. 

Ibn Kullab, Abu Muhammad Abd Allah (d. ca. 241/855): Forerunner of al-Ash‘ari in the 
period of the mihna. Was a “semi-rationalist” who used some kalam argumentation 
in defense of (more or less) traditionalist theological positions. 

Ibn Mada’ al-Qurtubl (d. 592/1196): Zahiri Andalusian grammarian. His Kitab al-Radd 
‘ala al-nuhdh calls for a fundamental overhaul of what he considered the abstruse¬ 
ness, artificiality, and needless complexification of the existing linguistic sciences. 

Ibn al-Majishun, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abi Salama (d. 164/780 or 781): Early Medinan legist, 
mufti of Medina, and contemporary of Malik b. Anas. Biographical dictionaries 
record a rivalry between him and Malik. Wrote works on law, of which only frag¬ 
ments have survived. 

Ibn al-Majishun, ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. 213/828 or 214/829): Son of ‘Abd al- 
‘Azlz b. Abi Salama b. al-Majishun (see foregoing entry). Was an accomplished legist 
and mufti of Medina in his own right. 

Ibn Makhluf, Zayn al-DIn (d. 718/1318): Malik! judge of Cairo who played a large role in 
many of Ibn Taymiyya’s troubles after the latter’s arrival in Egypt. 

Ibn Mardawayhi, Abu Bakr (d. 410/1020): Composed a mustakhraj on al-Bukhari’s 
famous Sahlh. Was highly esteemed by his contemporaries for his contributions to 
the fields of hadlth and tof sir, including a lengthy work of Qur’anic exegesis. 

Ibn Mas'ud, ‘Abd Allah (d. 32/652 or 653): Companion of the Prophet and promi¬ 
nent Qur’an reciter. Also known for his transmission of hadlth and Qur’anic exe¬ 
gesis. 

Ibn Mujahid (al-Ta’I), Abu ‘Abd Allah (d. 360 S/ 970 S or 370 S/ 980 S): From Basra, was a 
pupil of Abu al-Hasan al-Ash‘arI at the time of the latter’s death. Among his students 
were al-Baqillanl and al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl. 

Ibn al-Mundhir, Abu Bakr Muhammad (d. ca. 318/930): Prominent Shafi ‘1 jurist and 
exegete considered by some classical scholars to have reached the highest level of 
ijtihad (that of mujtahid mutlaq). His legal writings are quoted extensively. 

Ibn al-Nafis, ‘Ala’ al-DIn Abu al-Hasan (d. 687/1288): Famous physician and prolific 
author who also studied grammar, logic, and the Islamic religious sciences. He (in 
addition to Ibn Slna, al-Suhrawardl, and Ibn Tufayl) wrote a philosophical treatise 
named Hayy b. Yaqzan 

Ibn Nasir al-DIn al-Dimashql, Muhammad b. Abi Bakr (d. 842/1438): Damascene 
hadlth master (“ hafiz ”) and historian. Wrote an extensive defense of Ibn Taymiyya 
called al-Radd al-wafir ‘ala man za'ama bi-anna man samma Ibn Taymiyya "Shaykh 
al-Islam’’ kafir (The ample response to those who claim that whoever calls Ibn 
Taymiyya “Shaykh al-Islam” is a disbeliever). 
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Ibn Qalawun, al-Nasir Muhammad (r. 709-741/1310-1341): Mamluk sultan whom Ibn 
Taymiyya petitioned to dispatch an army to Syria. His tumultuous reign took place 
over three periods. Also known as al-Malik al-Nasir. 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350): Famous student of Ibn Taymiyya who synthe¬ 
sized, organized, and popularized his master’s teachings. Produced a large body of 
writing. His students include Ibn Kathlr and Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalanl. 

Ibn Qudama, Muwaffaq al-DIn (d. 620/1223): Hanbali (and anti-Ash‘ari) scholar and 
traditionalist (i.e., non-speculative) theologian. Known for his works on Hanbali law 
and legal theory, al-Mugh.nl, al-Vmda, and Rawdat al-nazir. 

Ibn Qutayba, Abu Muhammad Abd Allah (d. 276/889): Prolific polymath and litter¬ 
ateur of Persian origin best known for his contributions to Arabic literature. Also 
wrote on Qur’anic exegesis, hadlth, theology, law, and the natural sciences. Well- 
known works include Mushkil (also Gharib) al-Qur’an, Ta’wll mukhtalif al-hadlth, 
and ‘Uyun al-akhbar. 

Ibn Rahawayhi, Ishaq b. Ibrahim (d. 238/853): Renowned jurist from Khurasan who 
was given the sobriquet “leader of the believers (amir al-mu’minln) in hadlth.” Stu¬ 
dent and travel companion of Ahmad b. Hanbal. 

Ibn Rajab al-Hanbali, Abd al-Rahman b. Ahmad (d. 795/1393): Famous Hanbali 
muhaddith whose al-Dhayl ‘ala Tabaqat al-Hanabila is considered an important 
source for Ibn Taymiyya’s biography. 

Ibn Rushayyiq, Muhammad b. Abd Allah (d. 749/1349): Ibn Taymiyya’s personal scribe 
and one of his closest associates. Wrote a catalogue of Ibn Taymiyya’s works, 
Asma’ mu’allafat Ibn Taymiyya, and endeavored to collect all of Ibn Taymiyya’s writ¬ 
ings. 

Ibn Rushd (Lat. Averroes), Abu al-Walid Muhammad (d. 595/1198): Important Malik! 
jurist, famed “Commentator of Aristotle,” and last of the major Muslim Peripatetic 
philosophers. Author of Fast al-maqal on the relationship between reason and reve¬ 
lation and of a refutation of al-Ghazali’s Tahafut al-falasifa, titled Tahafut al-tahdfut. 

Ibn SabTn, Abd al-Haqq (d. 669/1271): Andalusian philosopher and Sub in the way 
of Ibn Arab!. Was respected for his knowledge of medicine and alchemy but was 
marginalized and exiled for his daring Sub ideas. Categorized by Ibn Khaldun as a 
monist. 

Ibn Sa‘d, Abu Abd Allah Muhammad (d. 230/845): Basran muhaddith who was a client 
(.mawla, pi. mawall) of the Banu Hashim and who traveled to study and to collect 
hadlth. Famous for his Kitab al-Tabaqat al-kablr, a biographical dictionary of over 
four thousand hadlth narrators. 

Ibn Sasra, Najrn al-DIn (d. 723/1322): Shab ‘1 judge and chief qadl of Damascus. Stud¬ 
ied hadlth, jurisprudence, and grammar. Re-opened the case against Ibn Taymiyya’s 
Wasitiyya and resigned when the third council refrained from condemning the trea¬ 
tise. 
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Ibn Shakir (al-Kutubi), Muhammad (d. 764/1363): Syrian historian whose two surviv¬ 
ing works were well-regarded and often cited. His Fawat al-wafayat is an important 
source for the biography of Ibn Taymiyya. 

Ibn SIna (Lat. Avicenna), Abu ‘All al-Husayn (d. 428/1037): Famous physician and the 
most important figure of the Muslim Peripatetic tradition. Took up many of the 
questions that had been put forth in kalam, and his metaphysical theses, in turn, 
were taken up and debated by kalam theologians. Exercised an enormous influence 
on subsequent philosophy, kalam, Sufism, and Muslim thought in general. 

Ibn Taymiyya, ‘Abd al-Halim (d. 682/1284): Ibn Taymiyya’s father. An accomplished 
Hanball scholar and author of numerous writings, including the additions he made 
to the well-known work of Hanball legal theory begun by his own father (Majd al- 
Dln), al-Musawwadafi usul al-fiqh. 

Ibn Taymiyya, Fakhr al-Din (d. 622/1225): Uncle of Ibn Taymiyya’s grandfather (Majd 
al-DIn). A scholar of Hanball law and hadith with knowledge of poetry and literature 
as well. 

Ibn Taymiyya, Majd al-Din (d. 653/1255): Ibn Taymiyya’s grandfather and an impor¬ 
tant Hanball authority. Began the well-known work of Hanball legal theory al- 
Musawwada fi usul al-fiqh, which was continued by his son, ‘Abd al-Halim, and 
eventually completed by Ibn Taymiyya himself. 

Ibn Tufayl, Abu Bakr Muhammad (d. 581/1185): Andalusian philosopher, royal physi¬ 
cian, and close confidant of the second Muwahhid (“Almohad”) caliph, Abu Ya'qub 
Yusuf. Ibn Taymiyya labeled him one of the “heretical mystics” ( maldhidat al-sufiy- 
ya). His only surviving work is the philosophical allegory Hayy b. Yaqzan. 

IbnTumart, Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad (d. 524/1130): Berber leader who founded the 
Muwahhid movement. Studied with al-Ghazali in the East and subsequently led an 
opposition against the Murabitun (“Almoravids”). His intransigence in “exhorting to 
good and forbidding evil” often led to riotous anger and brought him harm. 

Ibn al-Zaghunl, Abu al-Hasan (d. 527/1132): Eminent Hanball jurist of Baghdad and 
teacher of the renowned Hanball jurist Ibn al-jawzl. Like his student, Ibn al-Zaghunl 
held theological positions close to those of the mutakallimun. 

al-Iji, ‘Adud al-Din (d. 756/1355): Shafi ‘1 jurist and well-known later Ash'ari theologian. 
Served as judge in Sultaniyya for the last Ilkhanid sultan, Abu SaTd, and later as chief 
qadl in Shiraz. 

al-'Ijli, Muhammad b. Nuh (d. 218/833): Scholar who, along with Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
doggedly refused to assent to the doctrine of the created Qur’an. Died in chains 
(during the mihna ) while being transported from the Byzantine border to Bagh¬ 
dad. 

al-Ikhna’i, Taqi al-Din (d. 750/1349): Malik! chief judge in Damascus who opposed Ibn 
Taymiyya on the issue of visiting graves. Ibn Taymiyya composed a refutation against 
him titled Kltab al-Radd ‘ala al-Ikhna’i. 
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Ilkiya al-Harrasi, Abu al-Hasan al-Tabari (d. 504/1110): ShafiT jurist born in Tabaristan. 
Studied under al-Juwayni at the Nizamiyya madrasa in Baghdad, where he was an 
associate of al-Ghazali. Was accused of holding Batin! beliefs and imprisoned but 
was later exonerated and released. 

al-Isfarayini, Abu Ishaq (d. 418/1027): Ash'ari theologian and ShafiT jurist who was 
one of the leading figures in the development of Ash'ari doctrine in his generation. 
Fought against anthropomorphism in Nishapur, along with Ibn Furak. None of his 
works are extant, but references to them are found in other works. 
al-Iskafi, Abu Ja'far (d. 240/854): Baghdadi Mu'tazili theologian who was the first to 
focus the discussion of Q. Al ‘Imran 3:7 on the notion of ambiguity, defining muhkam 
verses as those that are univocal or determinate in meaning and mutashabih verses 
as those that are indeterminate and admit of more than one interpretation. 


J 

al-Ja'd b. Dirham (executed between 105/724 and 120/738): Early heretical figure exe¬ 
cuted by Khalid al-Qasri, Umayyad governor of Iraq, for rejecting the divine attri¬ 
butes and being one of the first to hold that the Qur’an was created. 

Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765): Sixth ShIT Imam revered by the generality of Muslims for 
his piety, asceticism, and erudition. Eponym of theja'fari school of law, though none 
of his own juridical works have survived. Left behind many children, the most note¬ 
worthy being his successor, Imam Musa al-Kazim. 

Jahm b. Safwan (d. 128/746): Early heretical figure from Khurasan who was a pupil of al- 
Ja‘d b. Dirham. Adopted jabrl views in theology, tending towards a strict determin¬ 
ism and categorical denial of human free will. His views on the issue were supported 
by the ruling Umayyads. 

al-Jashnikir, Rukn al-DIn Baybars (Baybars n) (d. 709/1310): Burji Mamluk sultan 
and disciple of the shaykh Nasr al-Manbiji. His short rule ended when he was 
imprisoned then killed in Cairo by al-Malik al-Nasir (Ibn Qalawun). Not to be con¬ 
fused with the famous Baybars 1 (Rukn al-DIn Baybars al-Bunduqdari), who died in 
676/1277. 

al-Jilani, ‘Abd al-Qadir (see ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani) 

al-Jubba’i, Abu ‘All Muhammad (d. 303/915 or 916): Leading authority of the Basran 
Mu'tazila of his day and teacher of al-Ash‘ari, who later turned against Mu'tazili 
kalam and worked to refute al-Jubba’i’s teachings. No complete work of his has sur¬ 
vived. 

al-Jubba’i, Abu Flashim ‘Abd al-Salam (d. 321/933): Son of Abu ‘All al-Jubba’i and one 
of the last Mu'tazila to exert a direct influence on Sunni thought. None of his works 
have survived. 

al-Junayd al-Baghdadl (d. ca. 297/910): Influential early Sufi from Baghdad and the 
greatest exponent of “sober” Sufism. Rejected the ecstatic utterances of other early 
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Sufis, such as al-Hallaj, and his thought laid the foundations for later Sufism. Highly 
respected by Ibn Taymiyya, who refers to him as “our shaykh.” 

al-Jurjanl, ‘All b. Muhammad al-Sharif (d. 816/1413): Legist, linguist, theologian, philos¬ 
opher, and noted astronomer. Among his best-known works is his Ta’rlfat (Defini¬ 
tions), a glossary covering some two thousand terms from the religious disciplines, 
philosophy, and science. 

al-Juwaynl, Abu al-Ma'all (“Imam al-Haramayn”) (d. 478/1085): Major Shafi'i jurist, 
legal theoretician, and Ash'ari theologian. Taught al-Ghazall at the Nizamiyya ma- 
drasa in Baghdad. Was a bridge between the early and the later Ash'ari doctrines, 
distinguished primarily by the later school’s open endorsement of ta’wll (rather than 
tajwld ) for dealing with scriptural passages thought to entail tashblh. 


K 

al-Kalwadhanl, Abu al-Khattab Mahfiiz (d. 510/1117): Hanbal! jurist noted for his intel¬ 
ligence, diligence in jurisprudential matters, erudition in writing, and prodigious 
knowledge of hadlth. Was a disciple of AbuYa'la. 

al-KarablsI, Abu ‘All (d. 245/859 or 248/862): Shafi'i jurist and theologian. Held that 
the verbal pronunciation ( talajfuz ) of the Qur’an was created, which earned him 
the reprimand of Ahmad b. Hanbal and subsequent friction with the Hanballs. 

al-Karkhl, Abu al-Hasan (d. 340/952): Influential Hanafi legal theorist and contempo¬ 
rary of al-Ash‘ari. Was a Mu'tazili, according to al-Dhahabi, and wrote a book on 
legal maxims. 

al-Khallal, Abu Bakr (d. 311/923): Prominent Hanbal! muhaddith, legal scholar, and 
theologian. Very little is known about his life. Although his writings were very impor¬ 
tant, only a few fragments have survived. 

al-Khatib al-Baghdadl, Abu Bakr Ahmad b. ‘All (d. 463/1071): Hanbal! who later 
showed a preference for the Shafi'i legal school and Ash'ari theology. Collected 
hadith and also studied law. Famous for his biographical encyclopedia, Tarikh Bagh¬ 
dad, which includes almost eight thousand scholars and personalities in Baghdad’s 
cultural and political scenes. 

al-Khunajl, Afdal al-DIn (d. 646/1248): Top logician of his day and a judge of Per¬ 
sian origin best known for his logical treatise Kashf al-asrar ‘an ghawamid al-afkar. 
Modified a number of Ibn SIna’s positions. His importance was recognized by Ibn 
Khaldun. 

al-Kinanl, 'Abd al-‘AzIz (d. between 218/833 and 240/854 or 855): Disciple of al-Shafi'I 
who accompanied him to Yemen. Known for his debate against Bishr al-MarlsI con¬ 
cerning the ontological status of the Qur’an. 

al-Kindl, Abu Yusuf Ya'qub b. Ishaq (d. ca. 252/866): First Muslim philosopher of note 
and the only one of Arab descent (and thus nicknamed faylasuf al-Arab, or “the 
philosopher of the Arabs”). Sought to bridge the gap between philosophy and reli- 
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gion, advocated for the application of rational philosophical methods to the texts of 
revelation, and inclined towards some Mu'tazili doctrines. 


M 

Maimonides (Musa b. Maymun) (d. 601/1204): Jewish physician and philosopher who 
was born in Andalusia and died in Egypt. Considered one of the most influential 
Jewish thinkers of the Middle Ages, famous especially for his work Dalalat al-ha’irin 
(The Guide for the Perplexed). Was greatly influenced by al-Farabi, as well as by Ibn 
Slna and al-Ghazali. 

Malik b. Anas, Abu ‘Abd Allah (d. 179/795): Famous jurist and founder of the Malik! 
school of law. Spent most of his life in Medina. His Kitab al-Muwatta’ is the old¬ 
est surviving collection of hadith. Ibn Taymiyya praises Malik’s methodology for its 
close following of the prophetic Sunna as embodied in the practice of the people of 
Medina ( ahl al-Madina). 

al-Ma’mun, Abu al- Abbas (r. 198-218/813-833): Seventh Abbasid caliph and son of the 
famed Harun al-Rashid. Was known for his love of knowledge and intellectualism. 
Founded the Bayt al-Hikma (“House of Wisdom”) as a public institution in Baghdad 
and also took part in executing the mihna. 

al-Manbiji, Nasr b. Sulayman (d. 719/1319): One of the leading members of the Dama¬ 
scene disciples of Ibn ‘Arab!. Spiritual advisor to Baybars al-Jashnikir. Ibn Taymiyya 
sent him a letter condemning the monism of Ibn ‘Arab!. 

al-MaqdisI, ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. Abi al-Faraj (d. 536/1141 or 1142): Hanbali jurist who was 
referred to as the “shaykh of the Sham,” the same honorific held by his father, Abu 
al-Faraj al-MaqdisI. 

al-MaqdisI, Abu al-Faraj al-Shirazi (d. 486/1093): Leading Hanbali scholar in his day, 
originally from Shiraz. Studied under Abu YaTa in Baghdad, then moved to Jerusalem 
(Ar. Bayt al-Maqdis, hence “al-MaqdisI”). Wrote several important works in theology 
and law and was responsible for spreading the Hanbali school in the Levant. 

Matta b. Yunus, Abu Bishr (d. 328/940): Nestorian Christian scholar of logic and 
teacher of al-Farabi. Commented on Aristotle and promoted the reception of Peri¬ 
patetic philosophy in the Islamic world by translating texts from Syriac into Ara¬ 
bic. 

al-Maturidl, Abu Mansur (d. ca. 333/944): Hanafi theologian, jurist, and exegete from 
Samarqand. Founder of one of the two main schools of Sunni kalam. His theology 
is very close, in most points, to that of Abu al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari. 

Muhammad b. al-Haysam (d. 407(7]/1016 or 1017): KarramI theologian who, in elabo¬ 
rating the school’s theology and technical vocabulary, attempted to rectify a number 
of Ibn Karram’s positions. Upheld God’s being above and separate from creation. 
Reinterpreted the term jism (“body”) to mean simply any thing that existed as an 
independent or self-standing ( qa’im bi-dhatihi) entity. 
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Muhammad b. Ja'far b. Abl Talib (d. 37/657): Younger Companion of the Prophet 
Muhammad and son of the Prophet’s cousin Ja'far, brother of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. Was 
martyred at the Battle of Siffin. 

al-Muhasibl, (Abu ‘Abd Allah) al-Harith (d. 243/857): Famous early Sufi and imme¬ 
diate forerunner of al-Ash‘ari. Was a “semi-rationalist” who used some measure of 
kalam argumentation in defending traditionalist theological positions. 

Mujahid b. Jabr (d. between 100/718 and 104/722): Successor ( tab'll ) and well-known 
early exegete. Was said to be the most reliable in tafslr in his era. 

Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767): Qur’an commentator whose works on tafslr are 
important owing to their early date. Also transmitted hadlth but was reproached for 
being inaccurate with isnads. Was also accused of anthropomorphism and having 
sectarian leanings. 

al-Muqtadirbi-Llah (Abu al-Fadl Ja'far al-Mu‘tadid) (r. 295-320/908-932): Thirteenth 
Abbasid caliph and youngest (thirteen years old) at the time of his accession to the 
throne. 

al-Mutawakkil, Ja'far b. al-Mu'tasim (r. 232-247/847-861): Tenth Abbasid caliph. 
Ended the mihna, deposed the Mu'tazila, and inaugurated a return to Sunni 
orthodoxy. Emphasized his adherence to Hanball doctrine and the way of ahl al- 
hadlth. 

al-Mutayyam, ‘Abd Allah b. Khidral-Hariri (d. 731/1331): Damascene shaykh of Anato¬ 
lian origin who, along with a colleague of his, wrote a lengthy elegy ( marthiya ) for 
Ibn Taymiyya. In it, we read of “hundreds of thousands” of mourners and “multitude 
upon multitude” of women in attendance at Ibn Taymiyya’s obsequies. 


N 

al-Najjar, al-Husayn b. Muhammad (d. ca. 220/835): Theologian during the reign of al- 
Ma’mun. His views influenced the early Mu'tazila, and his opinions helped enable 
Sunni scholars to defend traditional doctrines through reasoned arguments. 

al-Nasafi, Abu al-Barakat Hafiz al-DIn (d. 701/1301 or 710/1310): Hanafi jurist and a 
representative of post-Ghazali Ash'ari kalam. Wrote Kitab al-Mandrfi usul al-fiqh 
on the foundations of law, a number of legal commentaries, and a tafslr of the 
Qur’an. 

al-Nazzam, Abu Ishaq (d. between 220/835 and 230/845): Theologian from the Basran 
school of the Mu'tazila. His writings have been lost, but many fragments have been 
preserved in the works of other scholars. His eccentric views were condemned even 
by his fellow Mu'tazills. 

Nizam al-Mulk (active 455-485/1063-1092): Famous Seljuq vizier who established 
posts specifically for teaching Ash'ari theology in the major madrasas of his empire. 
The most famous such school was the Nizamiyya of Baghdad, whose chair was held 
by al-Juwaynl, then by his student, al-Ghazali. 
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P 

Proclus (d. 485CE): Head of the Platonic Academy in Athens and a scholastic system- 
atizer of Neoplatonic thought. Was a link between ancient and medieval philoso¬ 
phy, and translations of his thought played an important role in medieval Arabic 
thought. 


Q 

al-QalanisI, Abu al-Abbas (fl. second half of the third/ninth century): Follower of Ibn 
Kullab and an immediate forerunner of al-Ash‘arI. Like al-Muhasibl, can be consid¬ 
ered a “semi-rationalist” who used some kalam argumentation in defending (more 
or less) traditionalist theological positions. 

al-QazwInl, Jalal al-DIn (also Imam al-DIn) b. ‘Umar (d. 739/1338): Shafi ‘1 judge in 
Damascus who questioned Ibn Taymiyya on charges of anthropomorphism after 
the publication of his treatise al-Fatwa al-Hamawlyya, which was hostile to Ash'ari 
doctrine and to kalam in general. Was known as the khatlb (preacher) of Damascus. 
al-QiinawI, Ala’ al-DIn (d. 729/1329): Shafi ‘1 chief judge and follower of Ibn Arab!. He, 
along with the Malik! chief judge, al-Ikhna’I, sentenced Ibn Taymiyya to prison in 
the citadel of Damascus for his treatise Rlsala flziyarat al-qubur, which condemns 
visiting the graves of the awliya ’ and seeking intercession through them. 
al-QunawI, Sadr al-DIn (d. 673/1274): Prominent disciple of Ibn ‘Arabl, interpreter of 
Ibn ‘Arabl’s thought, and author of important original works on theoretical Sufism. 
al-Qushayrl, Abu al-Qasim (d. 465/1073): Shafi ‘1 jurist, theologian, and well-known 
Sufi. Studied theology and legal theory with Ash'arl scholars. Composed, among 
other works, a mystical tafslr and a famous treatise on Sufism, al-Risala al-Qushay- 
riyya. 


R 

RabTa b. Abl ‘Abd al-Rahman Farrukh (d. ca. 136/753 or 754): Famous Successor (tabu ) 
who served as a notable mufti in Medina. Was renowned for his exercise of juridi¬ 
cal reasoning (ijtihdd al-ra’y), on account of which he was nicknamed “RabTat 
al-Ra’y.” Had many famous disciples, the most prominent of whom was Malik b. 
Anas. 

al-Raghib al-Asfahanl (occasionally al-Asbahanl), Abu al-Qasim al-Husayn (d. ca. 502/ 
1108): Religious and literary scholar who influenced al-Ghazall. His tafslr has been 
only partially preserved, along with quotations in other manuscripts. His best- 
known work is a treatise on ethics titled al-Dharta ila makarim al-SharVa. 

al-RazI, Fakhr al-DIn (d. 606/1209): Renowned Persian Shafi ‘1 theologian, polymath, 
and exegete whose zealous defense of Sunnism made him an adversary of the 
Mu'tazila. Was one of the main architects of “philosophical theology” in the cen¬ 
tury after al-Ghazall. Last great Ash'ari theologian before Ibn Taymiyya, and it is 
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al-Razi’s articulation of the universal rule of interpretation that Ibn Taymiyya sets 
out to refute in the Dar’ ta'arud. 


S 

Sadaqa b. al-Husayn (al-Baghdadl), Abu al-Faraj ( also known as Ibn al-Haddad al- 
Baghdadl) (d. 573/1177): Hanbali chronicler and literary figure who inclined towards 
philosophy and adhered to some aspects of Mu'tazili kalam. Known for his chroni¬ 
cle, which is a continuation of the work of his teacher, Ibn al-Zaghuni. 
al-Safadl, Salah al-DIn Khalil b. Aybak (d. 764/1363): Philologist, litterateur, and biog¬ 
rapher who met Ibn Taymiyya as a young man. Wrote innumerable works, including 
the 22-volume biographical encyclopedia al-Wafl bi-l-wafaydt. 
al-San'ani, ‘Abd al-Razzaq b. Hammam (d. 211/827): Renowned Yemeni scholar who 
taught Ahmad b. Hanbal. His surviving works are important for the study of early 
Islamic law, hadlth, and exegesis because they cite older sources and material that 
have otherwise been lost. 

al-San‘am, Muhammad b. Isma il (d. 1182/1768): Born outside Sanaa, Yemen. Articu¬ 
lated a juristic philosophy that stressed the need for evidence and proof in adducing 
verdicts. His commentary on Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani’s Bulugh al-mardm stands as one 
of the most popular commentaries on the text today. 
al-Sanusi, Muhammad b. Yusuf (d. 895/1490): Prominent late Ash'ari theologian and 
Sufi whose works were widely taught up through the nineteenth century. His Sughrd 
al-sughrd sets out the essentials of belief on the basis of methodical argumentation. 
al-Sha'bi, Abu ‘Amr ‘Amir b. Sharahll (d. between 104/722 or 723 and 106/724 or 725): 
Successor (tabid) and early muhaddith who reported hadlth from several prominent 
Companions, including Sa‘d b. Abl Waqqas and Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari. Reports that 
he knew five hundred of the Prophet’s Companions. 
al-ShafiT, Muhammad b. Idris (d. 204/820): Iconic jurist and theologian, student of 
Malik b. Anas, and eponym of the ShafiT school of law. Defined Sunna strictly as 
that of the Prophet, augmented the importance of hadlth as a fundamental source 
of law, and helped systematize legal reasoning in the form of juridical analogy 
(1 qiyas ). 

al-Shahrastanl, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim (d. 548/1153): Ash'ari theologian and his¬ 
torian most known for his work Kltab al-Milal wa-l-nihal, a non-polemical study of 
religious communities and philosophies that is often considered the first systematic 
study of religion. 

al-Sharif al-Juijam ( see al-Juqanl) 

al-Shawkanl, Muhammad b. ‘All (d. 1250/1834): Writer, teacher, and mufti from Yemen 
whose work al-Badr al-tali‘bi-mahasin man ba ‘da al-qarn al-tasi‘ contains important 
information on the biography of Ibn Taymiyya. 
al-ShlrazI, Abu al-Faraj (see al-Maqdisi, Abu al-Faraj) 
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al-ShlrazI, Sadr al-DIn (Mulla Sadra) (d. 1050/1640): Persian Shl ‘1 philosopher, theolo¬ 
gian, and mystic who laid the basis for a new school of theosophical Shi'ism known 
as al-hikma al-muta'aliya, or “transcendent theosophy.” 

Sibawayhi, Abu Bishr ‘Amr b. ‘Uthman (d. ca. 180/796): Early grammarian of Persian 
origin whose only known work, Kitab Sibawayhi, is the founding text of the science 
of Arabic grammar. 

al-Sibghi, Abu Bakr b. Ishaq (d. 342/953 or 954): Shafi ‘1 jurist and muhaddith from 
Nishapur. Authored a number of texts on theological matters, including works on 
the names and attributes of God, the nature of faith, and the divine decree. 

al-Sijistani (also al-SijzI 2 ), Abu Ya'qub (d. ca. 361/971): Persian Isma'IlI (“BatinI”) mis¬ 
sionary, Neoplatonic philosopher, and theologian who was executed by the Saffarid 
governor of Sijistan. 

al-Sijzi, Abu Nasr (d. 444/1052): Hanafi scholar from Sijistan who wrote a refutation of 
those who denied that the letters and sounds of the recited Qur’an were constitutive 
of God’s word (kalam Allah). 

al-SIrafi, Abu Sa'id (d. 368/979): Theologian, jurist, and philologist who is best known 
for his two works on grammar and his debate with the logician Matta b. Yunus on the 
relationship between, and the relative merits of, Arabic grammar and Aristotelian 
logic. 

al-Subkl, Diya’ al-DIn (d. 725/1325): Ash'ari jurist and grandfather of the famed Taj al- 
DIn al-Subkl. 

al-Subkl, Taj al-DIn ( also Ibn al-Subkl) (d. 771/1370): Author of the great Shafi ‘1 bio¬ 
graphical dictionary Tabaqat al-Shafi'iyya al-kubrd, as well as a compendium of legal 
theory, Jam' al-jawami'fiusul al-jiqh. Was a sharp critic of Ibn Taymiyya’s theological 
views, especially the doctrine that God is literally “upward” with respect to creation. 

al-Subkl, TaqI al-DIn (d. 756/1355): Chief qadl of Syria and father of Taj al-DIn al-Subkl. 
Was greatly esteemed for his mastery of various fields, including language, exege¬ 
sis, jurisprudence, and hadlth. Was highly critical of Ibn Taymiyya and wrote several 
tracts in refutation of him and his student, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya. 

Sufyan b. TJyayna (d. 198/814): Famous early muhaddith, exegete, and jurist from 
Mecca. Belonged to the generation of the Successors of the Successors ( tabi'u al- 
tabi'ln). Al-DhahabI refers to him as “shaykh al-Islam.” 

al-Suhrawardl, Abu Hafs ‘Umar (d. 632/1234): Important Sufi figure who advocated a 
strong relationship between Sufism and the caliphate. Left behind a large body of 
writings, including a famous comprehensive handbook of Sufism, 'Awarif al-ma'arif. 
Not to be confused with Shihab al-DIn Yahya al-Suhrawardl al-Maqtul (see following 
entry). 


2 The name “al-Sijzi” is a common shorthand form of the nisba adjective “al-Sijistam,” in refer¬ 
ence to those who hail from the region of Sijistan in eastern Iran. 
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al-Suhrawardl (al-Maqtul), Shihab al-DIn Yahya (executed 587/1191): Persian mys¬ 
tic put to death for heresy in Aleppo. Founder of the Ishraqi (“Illuminationist”) 
school of philosophy, which incorporated Zoroastrian and Platonic elements and 
arose as an alternative to the Peripatetic tradition of mainstream falsafa. Not to 
be confused with (Shihab al-DIn) Abu Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl (see previous 
entry). 

al-SuTukl, Abu Sahl (d. 369/980): ShafiT legal scholar during the formative period of 
the school. Taught law, theology, and hadlth in Nishapur. 

Sunayd b. Dawud, al-Husayn (d. 226/840 or 841): Early muhaddith and exegete. Nar¬ 
rated hadlth from ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak, Hammad b. Zayd, and Abu Baler b. 
‘Ayyash, among others. 

al-Surramarri, Abu al-Muzaffar Jamal al-DIn (d. 776/1374): Hanball scholar and hadlth 
master (“ hafiz”). Younger contemporary of Ibn Taymiyya in Damascus. Authored 
more than one hundred works on law, hadlth, and other subjects. 

al-Suyutl, Jalal al-DIn (d. 911/1505): ShafiTjurist from Egypt and the most prolific author 
in the corpus of Islamic literature. Wrote extensively on the Qur’an, hadlth, history, 
biography, and other topics. Famously defended both Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn ‘Arabl. 
Wrote an epitome of Ibn Taymiyya’s Kitab al-Radd ‘ala al-mantiqiyyln called Jahd 
al-qarlha fl tajrld al-Naslha. 


T 

al-Tabari, Muhammad b.Jarir (d. 310/923): ShafiTjurist, historian, and famous exegete 
celebrated for his forty-volume historical chronicle and his voluminous compen¬ 
dium of Qur’an commentary. Was also the founder of his own, short-lived legal 
school. 

al-Taftazanl, Sa‘d al-DIn (d. 793/1390): Ash'ari scholar who wrote on grammar, rhetoric, 
theology, logic, law, and exegesis. Many of his writings are commentaries that were 
widely used as textbooks in madrasas. Wrote on both Hanafi and ShafiT law (it is not 
clear to which school he belonged). 

al-TahawI, Abu Ja'farb. Muhammad (d. 321/933): Former ShafiT who became one of 
the top Hanafi authorities of his day, as well as a leading scholar of hadlth. Most 
famous today for his statement of creed, known as al-Aqlda al-Tahdwiyya. 

al-Talamankl, Abu ‘Umar (d. 429/1038): Andalusian scholar who wrote on theology, the 
Qur’anic sciences, and asceticism. Taught a large number of students. 

Ta§kopriizade, Ahmet Efendi (d. 968/1561): Ottoman historian and chronicler. Wrote 
a famous biographical dictionary of Ottoman scholars called al-Shaqa’iq al-Nu'ma- 
niyyafl ‘ulama’al-dawla al-Vthmaniyya. 

al-Thaqafi, Abu ‘All Muhammad (d. 328/940): ShafiTjurist and ascetic. Highly praised 
by his contemporaries, with some describing him as the “proof of God” (hujjatAllah) 
of his era. 
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Themistius (d. 387 ce): Hellenic philosopher and statesman who lived most of his life 
in Constantinople. Known in Arabic mainly as a commentator on Aristotle. Ibn al- 
Nadim bills him “a scribe of Julian the Apostate.” 
al-Tilimsanl, ‘Afif al-DIn (d. 690/1291): Sufi poet and follower of Ibn ‘Arabi. Wrote a 
commentary on the Most Beautiful Names of God (asma’Allah al-husna) as well as 
an epistle on poetic meter and prose. 

al-Tufi, Najm al-DIn (d. 716/1316): Hanbali legal scholar who was partial to rationalist 
kalam theology of the Ash'ari type and was accused of having Shi ‘1 leanings. Known 
in particular for his theory of maslaha, or public interest, in law. 
al-Tustari, Sahl b. Abd Allah (d. 283/896): Influential Sufi whose thought was im¬ 
mersed in Qur’anic exegesis. Only two works attributed to him have survived, a tafslr 
and a collection of aphorisms. 


U 

Ubayy b. Ka‘b (d. ca. 35/656): Served as a scribe to the Prophet in Medina. Knew 
the Qur’an by heart and was one of the few to set it down in writing during the 
Prophet’s lifetime. Played an active role as an early collector and transmitter of the 
Qur’an. 

‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz (d. 101/720): Fifth Umayyad caliph, revered for his piety. Has 
sometimes been referred to as the fifth Rightly Guided Caliph. Often celebrated as 
the embodiment of a just and pious ruler. 

al-UrmawI, Siraj al-DIn (d. 682/1283): Shafi ‘1 logician and scholar of legal theory. Author 
of several works in logic, legal theory, and theology as well a commentary on Ibn 
SIna’s Ishdrat. 

‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr b. al-‘Awwam (d. 93/711 or 712 or 94/712 or 713): Successor (tabIT), 
respected muhaddith, and one of the so-called Seven Jurists of Medina. Was also a 
recognized authority on the early history of Islam and composed one of the first 
writings on the Prophet’s biography (no longer extant, but known to us through the 
famous Sira of Ibn Ishaq). 


W 

Wakl‘ b. al-Jarrah (d. 197/812): Renowned muhaddith from Iraq. His works include a 
tafslr, a collection of hadlth, the historical work al-Ma c rifa wa-itarlkh, and numer¬ 
ous other writings. 

al-Walld b. Yazld (al-Walld n) (r. 125-126/743-744): Umayyad caliph who faced oppo¬ 
sition throughout his brief reign and was killed during a short siege on his palace. 
The Qadarl doctrine gained ascendancy for a brief time during the political revolt 
against his rule. 

al-Waqidl, Muhammad b. ‘Umar (d. 207/823): Historian, legal scholar, and frequently 
cited authority on early Islamic history. Known for his Kitab al-Maghazl. 
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Wasil b. ‘Ata’ (d. 131/748 or 749): Theologian and ascetic known primarily as the founder 
of the Mu'tazili school of theology. Very little is known about his life, and none of 
his writings have been preserved. 

al-Wathiq, Abu Ja'far Harun b. Muhammad (r. 227-232/842-847): Ninth Abbasid 
caliph and last of the three who presided over the execution of the mihna. 


Y 

Yahya b. ‘Adi (d. 363/974): Syriac Jacobite Christian translator, logician, and student of 
al-Farabl who translated and commented on works of Aristotle. In some of his trea¬ 
tises, he applied the methodology of demonstrative logic to kalam concepts. 

Yuhanna b. Haylan (fl. early fourth/tenth century): Nestorian Christian scholar who 
came to Baghdad from Marv during the reign of the Abbasid caliph al-Muqtadir bi- 
Llah (r. 295-320/908-932). Was one of the teachers of al-Farabi. 


Z 

al-Zahiri, Dawud b. Khalaf al-Asbahani (d. 270/884): Freed slave of the Abbasid caliph 
al-Mahdl. Well-known jurist with strongly literalist views (hence “al-Zahiri”). Held 
the Qur’an to be created, earning him broad scholarly condemnation. Known for a 
number of idiosyncratic views. 

Zayd b. ‘All b. al-Husayn (d. 122/740): Great-grandson of ‘All b. Abi Talib. Narrated 
hadlth from his father, Zayn al-‘Abidin, and his brother, al-Baqir, among others. 
Praised in Sunni sources for refusing to impugn Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. 

al-Zinjanl, Abu al-Qasim Sa‘d b. ‘All (d. 471/1078): Sufi scholar, hadlth master (“ hdfiz ”), 
and shaykh of the haram, known for his ascetic piety. 

Zuhayr al-Athari (death date unknown): Relatively obscure Murji’i figure. Held that 
God is everywhere in His essence but simultaneously “seated upon the throne” and 
that God is not a body. Held that the Qur’an, as God’s speech, was originated in time 
(muhdath) but not created ( makhluq). Affirmed the faith (Imdn) of the grave sinner 
and adopted Mu'tazili views on the divine decree (qadar). 

al-Zuhri, Ibn Shihab (d. 124/742): Early advocate of documenting hadlth , is often cred¬ 
ited with having been the first to compile a sunan work at the request of ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-‘AzIz. Noted also for his mastery of jurisprudence. Mentioned with admira¬ 
tion and reverence by his contemporaries and successors. 
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The following index provides the original Arabic of selected passages in the Dar‘ ta'arud that 
appear in this work in English translation. Passages from authors other than Ibn Taymiyya are 
reproduced as cited by Ibn Taymiyya in the Dar‘. In most cases, Ibn Taymiyya’s citation of these 
passages is identical to how they appear in the authors’ own original works (as attested in either 
published or manuscript 1 form). Any discrepancies (invariably minor and of little or no conse¬ 
quence for the meaning) are indicated below in footnotes. Passages are listed by page number in 
the order of their appearance in this book. 
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1 As catalogued by Muhammad Rashad Salim (ed. of the Dar 3 ) in the critical notes he provides 
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2 Ibn Taymiyya has “al-Haytham,” but Salim corrects this to “al-Haysam.” See Dar\ 2:307, n. 1. 
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jii)! j \ j ^JJi*)lj jl 4Jd*)lj <u*^-wJI^'yI l) j5 

ft ft ft 

dy 4 J V l) l^- l^-d l) I b U <d> \ jL*) \ y* dl! $ j I 4 jJi*J \ 1jii \j 4 -Jjii) I 

’" ft ft i ft w ft 

dll«di^1$ 4 £*-ud! ^* 5 ! 0 V l) 1^-^<>.w." ^-Lti (ji l*lj U-**': kj'.O ^ blJ i jyO-jC}\ 

ft ft 

jl5i 4 4i ^uS *^1 J^' ti q-u)Ij JJD! J^l ja (^jjl JJUJ1 (j UjS d\13 jd 4ic 

ft & & 

l)1 1*1 j lJj k 0 I l*^ ^JJDI ^ ^d>-j3 U-v^r j (3 

■u^jk 


' * ft ft 

U j 13[:JIa 0 ^ 

U 1 j£-U aj ^) I ^j ^ 1 U ^ 3 ^ ^J ^ ^ 

.^JJl*)l 4 j 

ft _ ft — 

Ic ^ j th) yA*. j b^lc L« (_j-^ Lc «• Ld I -\5 bJ ^ ai^Jj ^ jJ 14j^s^- \ j ! 0 1 y& 1 \ -i* 

UJ U. jS dAJS jl50 dili ^r^b: Ujl ^ <&y£ U LiJ dli-lya Idle 

’^J db« ^Sj db« j^-b b. LU l) ^ 1 (^*>- J^xJ t db wd? «b Idle 

.Uc Vj o ^ 4jp 

ft # ft ft 

4 4 k <_«j V L« djb^ Uai-^ ^jlall 1 ^ iji l) yLyO^ i i 

1^ 4CL? I 4^*>^ Ulj .£>i?jll Idfc jd 1^ 

ft 

Ij dji^-1 Jdj (j^^J cJI jIaII ^^JJ^vJ!J kp« d. ^J (^Ijldllj {J*j^£Lu^»\jj yv\^j!,J 
(3 ft-^lip j^wajklj jdSsJI UaJ-^1 4k U cdLis^I ^ 

.^l( £* A U ^pailkl ^ 

ft ft ft 

^ (J“U c—4-s^JI L« \y 4 4^kj (_£ jbdl jAj C-^L ft-1jl^Vb ^*)ld 

.b) l)^ 4)11 ^ 4^*J 
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p. 211, n. 103 


P- 245 


pp. 245-246 


pp. 251-252 


pp. 253-254 


p. 275, n. 161 


fr . ft ft 

~l»-l «Ld V I JAj C A^as\^Sa j jXj jl V ^J>*)l *^1 jJI *<\)iVld 

C<\]V-£~«I iil,S Lcld Sjd-IJ *<^.2 VI jdl^vX; l) ji)l VSOl ^Jj&l ij* jU^ .ft Vjl*JI 

- ft ft ft 

ftLUU jOI * 4 ^^-! J^lil VI olli ljL«I |*Japl U \j OjyaA^ U[ 

0jL&" j^jj! 4 j_j[ 4 jL*Jj 2 i 1 I ^jA jjlaJl*)l ^TjU:' (3 C-iLJJi*)l ^»|j] 

J,jjilI_J Sijsil oLfclil (_^J Ji«JI jjiU)_ (j^jjl Jjail jJUil 

ft ft ft ft 

l) ji ijiLijU Lx*« 31j ^jI^Ij j^-^ji uij j ^~i ft^^u^ij 5 ft jk\ sJlilj 5 ft jk \ 


f 




ft . ft ft . ft 

■VI 1 ^L*£- t jLp^J 4 JjIa* l&jicl ^>Jj jLp-VI 3 ^ (3 

I V ^ I (3 ^ ji V 13^^ 1 ^ c ^ LL I^s>* 4**^***^ 1 

ft «. «. . & «. 

-l >-jj ^1 ^Vl lijj £ jLp'^J 4jjULft d-)LJ5s]l l^ajl ^-jU-^l J 1 jHClJ .A^l^^plj 

V. 121V-LU jUVI VI ^jU:l J 

ftLfiilai. I jijo4J L**J ^ 3 44d I j Ic I j OJ Ld ^ (3 ^ jf^ 1^, ^1 0 Lvi V11 j^d 

ft . ft iS ft 

j jXj o I 3^ V*j*d U: I (3 ® ^ j^rj* If'**-’ ^j1 l^d 44 d1 j Id c j^*! Ij ^^7 o I 

^ u- 5 ft ft w 

V ^j^c£- jA L« V^I^>^jjj Vj ^ ^>2 j V «-Lj3 VI j c ftL3 VI ^jA «• ^ 

.dj^C 4 -i 


4jjli« ftVjAj ^ 3 ^* ^“Vl l^-l>-l L #*' 4 O-tJlj 

I -i& 3 ^ Jj^ll j ( \f£“ Il^ls-j 4 " *4^^itll CjLJ^II 4jjIac <cp Ia^jj ^-j 0 -lU ^-jjll 
«■ — «■ «■ «• 
«^jj3^ll» Jifl] Oj li J^VL l«k-l>-! .Ja^J 3 ^ cljyl l^j 

j^jj^l j ^ ^jy jjj^C Vj tS^LtD 4djlill l)jA*JI : 0 j)jAj j dJlj-u^Vb «4Jjlill» j 

^ ^I — ^yj^l l)U V 3^1 ^J^l oVjA^ll l)-LD 4jjli« 

ftL^Ol oLIa*]I Ul j .j-tJI £*&J& li[ [sic] <*u*Jizj ^*li ^-jU-^l j j>-— ftui^UI ^j^aJI 

3 P ^jjJI «Ajj^ Jj^ll ‘* 7 ^^ ‘jL*V! 3 V oIa^VI 3 djb.jJ. 13 ^ 4cj^-il 

.olj-vjJ .1 3 P cjU^3I jjJI 

3}*^ ftftL^jbo -Lj2j V ^3 LdUfl-ft LJ5^ O^Jb ^*^"1 g^I^I 1^ 

^Icl oUl jl S' JLJL ^u-lcl oUS3l old cUlkft ^Ij Ub ^\ii\ J^i 

.(^L^ VL 

> «. -• 

(3 Ja jl ^J,|^ I J&AA ^* 0 J ^jLyaJI (Jl->J jJ 4j JVjcu-VIj U ^xjl 

4jj Jj>- L« (j-Jj-l>- ^^Jj jl S^L« jl jALa jjfel j>- ftUllaljl 

ft ft 

• IjJtf. U ol (Jc klolijJ-l j u« jjj wi>- jjbir ijj^. <\i ji j jw 
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Passages from authors other than Ihn Taymiyya (as cited in the Dar‘) 
al-Juwaynl, al-Aqlda al-Nizamiyya 

p. ill U sj\y Ac ^i_^l JjjWI ^ At! 

<r ft J„ . 

Ajij f "Vi ^ Vi ^Lri 4j 4lii j LjIj A^Ojj j]ij *_ 1 _/i 

,£|jbVI 

Ahmad b. Hanbal, al-RacLcL ‘ala al-jahmiyya wa-l-zanadiqa 

ft . w 

pp. 115-06 Jl d* 5 j* j/’-'s Wi J*i til J—Jl j* SjS jU) jf j J^o*- Ai -U-l 

ft \ ’ * ^ l ft 

t^«.*)l ^JaI (Jjjll ^1 **-^15^ jj*^ t(_£^^/l (_£-^Xl 

£c*$l j ^U1 ^c j\ y«j£>-\ Is lojJa d£ <£\j (Jld? y* j*j o j~>-1 *Ai (J^ Cf* 

ft w j, ft 

j^jjl (jvlklsi-l (J“U ^^ jgUa*!' jj\IUtll cJuj ^Ail <—jIsT y& j jAij c ^Jc ^"bJI j I 

ft & 

j yu£j* c^Sjj j^i)Ui tc^Sjl (j j yk&- +-£ t4^u)l jbp I ydb\j 4c-Ul 4 j_j) 1 Ij JIp 

^ ^ . i, . 1 

^ 4jLtlUj j^JSsX, tic ja*j 4iil C-jlST (jj 4i)l (jj <U)1 ^Jc j j)tc-jlSjl 43jlX* ^Jc 
^ 'j,. ****“' - > 

. ^jaL>a 1 I L ^t 0^***^1 j Lc LJ1 JO^jP ^ 1 

Ibn Sina, al-Adhawiyyaflal-ma'dd 

p. 120 tj^*^51 J >j)l J jf^Vl J jiC)l L^" ^-LL« I-l>- j* ^UiJL jljiVl 

. t • . t ^ ft 

(_£ ^j LI 0j I 1 dXiIX d j>j d I ^ ® ^j < ^ } ^ ^ ^^^^ 

djl^VI *)lj ^iU)l <l>-jI>- jjl ^l£ jl 

3 .iJLa jl b& a;14J[ 


pp. 120-121 


p. 121 


p. 121 


^LjJI 1^pjL^Jj jj^lj^ll j! "Xj^l '—j 1 j^Jl ^c 1 Xa 

ft ft 

jlc^<ui^^p j! 1 jlc 'yi jl ^c 1 j 

-L>-jdl ^^^yva^lL Sjwll SjLxjlj -L>-jdl j^ld djl^U-Vl ^C j>-l^Jo ojjt> jl i^jt, 

5 ?XJ^lS |1U)1 ftljCs- jU ^ <3jUll ^31 j^jjl IJa XL^- ^ jil jjiail 

j j+^Aj' *)} U LLc jj^rl ^_ jLLii^- S^jlj ^j1j-^ 1 jl & IXa y« ^IJid 

ft ft 

^.AIvJl 11 <_1 U jl] ^ t4^jX*4*Ajl^ |^>L^3l 


3 Ibn Sina: “bi-haythu tasihhu" (in addition to “haythu tasihhu ”); “annahu hunaka” 

4 Ibn Sina: “wa-l-ajiaf" and “min al-ajlaf”] “iman ma'dum” (in addition to “iman bi-ma’dum’’) 

5 Ibn Sina: “ma’khudha 'ala ai-isti'dra’’] “fa-ayna al-nusiis [also: al-nusus al-tawhidiyya] al-mu- 
shira ild ai-tasrih bi-l-tawhid al-mahd” 

6 Ibn Sina: “li-khitab” 
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Ibn Rushd, al-Kaskf'an manahij al-acLilla 

ft ft 

p. 122 \j 1 Aj * l>- 3 3 ) I AJ l_j | J A^ 3 - ^ [ [ 01 1 3 a ill -Ul 3 ] 

7 .^ 51 Jliaj ^ o JcUJl o 3 a JUad jU a3p 

ft fr ft 

p. 123 j^3 (3 < 3 ® ^ ^ 1 Cft*" (3 (3 djVI ^oU 

j ^*)l ^p! jl^VI ^3 ft-UUJl jj>- (3 ^ij^aaII U li 


al-Ghazali, Iky a } c uLum al-din 

p. 126 ‘tip ^ilaj V ^Jaa Ip JL 3 P **4jLJ-I Pj^: 3 HJ a!^ J^UVI 13a 3H ^Ua^iVl -U-j 

ft ft ft 

U ^p jjly-3 *3 33 JLxjI IS[^r c^L«-*4Jl) j 0 dt3li 0 y& 

<331»- L«j a jj j£ l« (jp\j Is ijlaJ a3p 

" ft 

• S_jljl 


al-Khunaji (as reported by al-Tilimsam in Shark Mawaqif al-Niffari ) 9 

ft ft ft 

p .146 3 u^j jU^VI [J15 ^ ^S^JJ j! V[ bxu< <-3,^1 ^ij O y>\ :AJ? ^1 

ft ft 

.lixu <-3 ^p! 1j 0 j* \ 

i- . ft 

O^11 -Up AX« aJ)I A^*-j ^ -j33 ataj j* aL>m {j* cJ»l -^J 

ft «■ ft ft 

I I 3 a ^® j_j aJ l* 4 v* ^\p Lww* 3 p 1 ^3 ^ 1—■-%!p ^3 1 aJ ^ ^«,U Aj » 

ft . & ^ 

.*^a\ bxU> ^Jp Is ^L« ( y*\ J[bl 3“^“ j 3 a 5 ^j «£jL,ft3 [s/c] ycjiA 


al-Ghazali, Takajut al-falosifa 
& 

p.146 Up { j^:\ ^/j a 3 ^ 


Ij) I e-jk 3« lj j a~« 1 X» iSy*~ 


1j 






al-Razi, Nikayat at-'uqut[ft dirayat al-usul 

ft & 

p. 152 Jib lilj ^*lb ic 4 J 1 C AS 1 5j 2 l ( ii? ^ (_gH J_^sVl i*)l jl Od* 

ft**ft ^ 

^ ^ 1 cJ yy£ 1 0 ^ L? AI l^— ^51 I 0 3a fft/ J 'y 1 0 3a (3 ^ 1 

J, ft 

aJI>- (_J,1*j ajj! <^->l§T 3 «-L^*3x-« v yi ^p l^jpl c5 jaLU AjU 

10 .U 


7 Ibn Rushd: li wa-anna ibtaV' 

8 Ibn Rushd: “bi-l-'ilm”; “wa-amma” 

9 I include the original quotation from al-Tilimsanfs Skark here after Ibn Taymiyya’s para¬ 
phrase of it in the Dar\ as it is clear that he reproduces the passage only loosely. 

1 o Al-Razi: “ Li-daft hadhihi al-shukuk allatl laffaqahd” 
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al-Hilli, Nihayat aL-wusuL ila c ilm al-usul 

p. 194 , n. 52 4J g J Jail Jj L^JJ* )l j\ Lc jj&UaJI ^ Jc[J jiaJ j] 

.4*J ^ L 
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Page ref. Text of hadith 

199 ‘‘The Black Stone is the right hand of God on earth; whoever shakes it and kisses 

it, it is as if he had shaken and kissed the right hand of God.” 

175 ‘‘Disputation ( mira’ ) with respect to the Qur’an is disbelief.” 

261, 26in.ii7, “Every child is born on [i.e., in a state of] the Jitra, then his parents turn him into 

2960.27 a Jew or a Christian—just as camels are reproduced from a whole [and sound] 

animal: do you find any among them that are maimed?” 
variant: “turn him into a Jew or a Christian or a Magian” 
variant: “born on the creed/religion ('ala al-milla)" 

variant: “born on this creed/religion, until his tongue [is able to] express it 
(yubayyina i anhu )” 

variant: “born on this fitra, until his tongue [is able to] express it ( yu'abbira 
'anhu)” 

variant: “do you find any among them that are maimed until you go and maim 
them?” 

29 n.29 “For whomever God desires good, He grants him understanding in religion.” 

282 n.9 “God, blessed and exalted is He, has said, ‘I have prepared for my righteous ser¬ 

vants that which no eye has seen, nor ear has heard, nor has occurred to the heart 
of any man.’ ” 

232 The hadith of Gabriel: 

In the words of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab (as narrated by his son): “One day when we 
were with the Messenger of God, 1 a man came upon us with bright white clothes 
and pitch black hair. No signs of travel could be seen upon him, yet none of us 
knew him. He sat before the Prophet, pressed his knees against [the Prophet's] 
knees, and placed his hands upon his thighs. He then said, ‘0 Muhammad! Tell me 
about Islam (submission).’ The Messenger of God replied, ‘Islam is to testify that 
there is no god but God and that Muhammad is the Messenger of God, to perform 
the prayer, to give alms, to fast the month of Ramadan, and to perform pilgrimage 
to the House [i.e., the Ka‘ba] if you are able to.' The man replied, ‘You are correct.’ ” 
‘Umar said, “We found it strange that he should ask him [the Prophet] then con¬ 
firm his response. Then the man said, ‘Tell me about [man (faith).’ The Prophet 
replied, ‘Iman is to believe in God, His angels, His books, His messengers, and the 
last day, and to believe in the divine decree (qadar), the good of it and the bad.’ 
He said, ‘You are correct.' Then he said, ‘Tell me about ihsan (excellence).’ The 
Prophet replied, ‘Ihsan is to worship God as if you saw Him, for if you see Him 
not, [know that] surely He sees you.’ Then the man said, ‘Tell me about the Hour.’ 
The Prophet replied, ‘The one being inquired has no more knowledge of it than 
the one inquiring.’ So he said, ‘Then tell me about its signs.’ The Prophet replied, 


1 The original version of the hadith includes the standard phrase “May the peace and blessings 
of God be upon him” (salla Llahu ‘alayhi wa-sallam) each time the name of the Prophet is 
mentioned. 
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26 


17411.107 


HADITH 405 

‘ [Among its signs are] that a slave girl will give birth to her mistress and that you 
will see barefoot, naked, destitute shepherds vying with one another in the con¬ 
struction of tall buildings.’ ” ‘Umar said, “Then he left, and I stayed back awhile. 
Then the Prophet said to me, “Umar, do you know who the inquirer was?’ I 
replied, ‘God and His Messenger know best.’ He said, ‘It was Gabriel, who came 
to teach you your religion.’ ” 

It was related that the Prophet saw a group of people and asked them, “What 
are you doing?” They replied, “We are pondering on the Creator.” He said to them, 
“Ponder over His creation but ponder not on the Creator, [for] you cannot encom¬ 
pass His immensity.” 

“Satan shall come to you and say, ‘Who created this?' and ‘Who created that?’ until 
he says, ‘Who created your Lord?' So if anyone of you should reach this point, let 
him seek refuge in God and desist.” 

variant:"... let him say, ‘I have believed in God and His messengers.”' 
variant: “People will continue to pose questions until they ask, ‘Who created 
God?”’ 

“The scholars are the heirs of the prophets. The prophets bequeathed neither 
dinar nor dirham-, rather, they bequeathed knowledge. So whoever takes it [pro¬ 
phetic knowledge] has taken a generous share.” 
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‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar 43 n.77 
‘Abd al-Jabbar, al-Qadi Abu al-Hasan 
11011.133,199:1.62 
Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani 88 
Abrahamov, Binyamin 45 
Abu Hanifa 43 n.77, 89 n.36 
Abu al-Hudhayl al-Allaf 41 
Abu Mu'adh al-Tumani 105 
Abu Talib al-Makki 87 
Abu ‘Ubayda, Ma'mar b. al-Muthanna 
i 85 n.i 4 

Abu YaTa b. al-Farra’ (al-Qadi Abu YaTa) 

107 

Abu Zahra, Muhammad 13 
Adamson, Peter 57 
Ahmed, Asad Q. 12 
Ahmed, Shahab 12 
Aisha bt. Abl Bakr 190-191 
Alexander of Aphrodisias 54,169 
Alexandria 92 

Ibn Taymiyya’s exile to 83-84, 86 
‘Ali b. Abi Talib 31,43 n.77 
al-Amidl, Sayf al-Din 110, ig4n.52 
on divine attributes 112,118 
al-Ihkam ft usul al-ahkam 90 n.42 
pseudo-philosophical, quasi-Mu‘tazili 
approach of 114 

suspension of judgement of 146-147 
‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd 39,41 
al-Amuli, Karim al-Din 83 
Aristotle 10, 54, 56, 57-58, 60,126,128,169, 
216 

al-Ash‘ari, Abu al-Hasan 40, 45, 48-52, 63, 
65,186 n.17 

on divine attributes 50,106,117 
doctrine of 51-52 
on existence of God 275 n.161 
and Mu'tazila 49,92,111 
works of 

al-Ibana 'an usul al-diyana 51 
Istihsan al-khawdft "dm al-kalam 
5in.i26 

al-Luma' 510.126 

Maqalat ghayr al-Islamiyyin 143 n.29 
Maqalat al-Isiamiyyln 51,104 
Risala ila ahl al-thaghr 108 


al-Ash‘ari, Abu Musa 48 
‘Assaf al-Nasrani 81, 86 
Averroes. See Ibn Rushd 
Avicenna. See Ibn SIna 

Baghdad 38-39, 46, 48-49 
al-Baghdadl, Abd al-Qahir 43, 65n.ig8 
al-Baghdadl, Abu al-Barakat 75 
al-Bahill, Abu al-Hasan 51 n.128 
al-Baqillanl, Abu Bakr 40, 52-53,63-66, 

107,109-110,117 
and bi-la kayf doctrine 65 
on universal rule 135 
works of 

DaqcCiq al-haqa'iq 143 n.29 
al-Taqrib wa-l-irshad 189 
al-Barbahari, al-Hasan b. ‘All 40, 45 
al-Basrl, Abu al-Husayn 64n.ig5,107,110 n.133 
al-Basrl, al-Hasan 34, 41, 43 n.77, J 9 2 
Baybars. See al-Jashnikir 
al-BaydawI, Abd Allah b. ‘Umar 51 
al-Bayhaqi, Abu Bakr; FifadcVilal-Ash'ari 
106 

Bukhara 60 

Burghuth, Muhammad b. ‘Isa 170 n.96 
al-Buwayti, Abu Ya'qub 43 n.77 

Cairo 84,96 

Ibn Taymiyya’s banishment to/imprison¬ 
ment in 82-83,86 
Calder, Norman 12 
Cordoba 67 

Damascus 31, 38-39, 78-79, 84-85, 87 
and trials of Ibn Taymiyya 96 
al-Dawanl, Jalal al-Din 71 n.236 
al-Dhahabi, Shams al-Din 93-95 
on Ibn Taymiyya 95 n.59, 95 n.6o 
Dirar b. ‘Amr 170 n.96 

Egypt 79.87 

Eichner, Heidrun 76 
El-Rouayheb, Khaled 12, 73n.242 

Fakhry, Majid 12 
Farab 57 
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al-Farabi 40,54,61,67,169,245 

on allegorical interpretation of scripture 
60 

on ap odictic demonstration 59 n.173 
on equivalence of syllogism and analogy 
278 n.3 

Kitab al-Jadal 590.174 
as "materialist (pseudo-)philosopher” 

113.117 

on reason and revelation 119-120 
on relationship between philosophy and 
religion 58-59 
Frank, Richard 275 n.161 
Fuda, Sa'id ioon.84 

Galston, Miriam 59 n.173 
Genghis Khan 20 

al-Ghazali, Abu Hamid 5,16, 25 n.18, 40, 51, 
55, 61-62, 63, 68-70, 87,108,118-119, 
1940.52, 278 n.3 
on attributes 112 
on existence of God 151-152 
on kalam 62,65-66,70,75 
on knowledge 66,126 
on philosophy/philosophers 66-68, 92, 
I24n.i86,125,129,146 
on Qur’an 161 n.74 
on reason and rationality 127-128 
on spiritual unveiling ( kashf) 71,125, 

146 

studies on ii8n.i53 
and Sunna 70,112 
works of 

Ihya’'ulum ai-dln 67,70,125 
al-Iqtisadfi al-i'tiqad 67 
Jawahir al-Qur’an 1250.192 
al-Madnun bihi ’ala ghayr ahlihi 
1250.192 

Mishkat al-anwar 69 
Ml’yar al-’ilmfifann al-mantiq 67 
al-Munqidh min al-dalal 70 
al-Mustasja min ’ilm al-usul gon.42 
Qanun al-ta’wil 134 
al-Qistas al-mustaqim 161 n.74 
al-Risala al-Laduniyya 70 
Tahafut al-falasifa 62,67-68,124, 
1250.192,129,146 
Gleave, Robert 189 n.27 
Griffel, Frank 150 


Gutas, Dimitri 10,12 
Gwynne, Rosalind Ward 25 n.17 

Hafs al-Fard 170 n.96 

Hallaq, Wael 11 n.21,11 n.23, 83, 256 n.103 

al-HamawI, Ibn Wasil 147 

Hanbaliyya madrasa (Damascus) 79, 86 

al-HarawI, Abd Allah al-Ansarl 71, 88 

al-HarawI, Abu Dharr al-Ansarl 109 

al-Harith al-Muhasibl. See al-Muhasibl 

Harmala b. Yahya 43 n.77 

Harran 78,86 

Hariin al-Rashld 38, 46 n.93 

Hatim al-Ta’i 239 

Heer, Nicholas 150 

Hijaz 38,89 

al-Hilli, Jamal al-DIn 1940.52 
Hoover, Jon 106 n.108,115 n.151,119 n.157, 
122 n.172 

Ibn Abbas, Abd Allah 189-190,281 
Ibn Abd al-Barr 192 n.44,204 
Ibn Abd al-Hadl 94, 97-98 
Ibn Abi al-Hadld, ‘Izz al-DIn 146 
Ibn Aqll 71, 97,106 
Ibn al-Arabl, Abu Bakr 107-109,117 
and articulation of universal rule 134 
Ibn Arab!, Muhyi al-DIn 40,118 
mystical monism of 82, 86, 88 
and unity of being (wahdat al-wujud) 

113 

Ibn Asakir 47 n.101, 71 
Ibn Ata’ Allah al-Iskandarl 83 
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Index of Qur’anic Verses 


Verse no. 

Page ref. 

Translation of verse or relevant verse segment 1 

al-Baqara 

2:3 

27 n.24 

“those who believe in the unseen ( al-ghayb)” 

2:29 

20311.74 

“then He directed Himself ( istawa ) towards the heaven” 

2:30 

2411.8 

“Truly, I [God] know what you know not” 

2:105 

2i4n.HO 

"And God singles out (yakhtassu) for His mercy whom He will” 

2:163 

219 > 

21911.120 

"And your God is one God (ilahun wahid); there is no god but He, the Most 
Merciful, the Compassionate” 

2:185 

2511.13 

“The month of Ramadan is that in which the Qur’an was sent down as 
guidance to mankind, as clear proofs of guidance, and as a criterion of 
judgement (Jurqdn)" 

2:210 

121 

“Do they await anything other than that God and the angels should come 
to them in the shadows of clouds and that the matter be settled?” 

2:216 

2411.8, 

25n.11 

"And God knows and you know not” 

2:232 

2411.8, 

25n.11 

"And God knows and you know not” 

2:247 

2i2n.i07 

“Indeed, God has chosen him [Talut] over you and increased him abun¬ 
dantly in knowledge and body (jism) [i.e., stature]” 

2:266 

2i8n.ii3 

“Would one of you ( ahadukum ) like that he should have a garden of palm 
trees and grapes” 

At ‘Imran 

34 

2511-13 

"and He sent down the Criterion ( al-Furqan )” 

37 

9911-74. 

9911-75. 

123 n.176, 

123 n.177, 

183,184, 
185,186, 
189-190 

“He it is who has sent down to you (0 Muhammad) the Book. In it 
are verses that are muhkam ; they are the mother of the Book. Others 
are mutashabih. But those in whose hearts is perversity follow the part 
thereof that is mutashabih, seeking discord and searching for its ta’wlb, 
and none knows its ta’wil save God. And those firmly grounded in knowl¬ 
edge say, ‘We believe in the Book; the whole of it is from our Lord.’ And 
none shall grasp the message save men of understanding” (Yusuf Ali, with 
modifications) 

344 

23411-27 

“That is from the news of the unseen (anbcC al-ghayb) that We reveal unto 
you” 

345 

3511-57 

“0 Mary! God sends you glad tidings of a word ( kalima ) from Him whose 
name is the Messiah, Jesus son of Mary” 

3:55 

203 n .74 

“when God said, ‘0 Jesus! I will take you back and raise you unto Me’ ” 

3:66 

24n.8, 

25n.11.174 

“Behold! You are those who dispute concerning that whereof you have 
knowledge; so why do you dispute concerning that whereof you have no 


knowledge? And God knows and you know not” 


1 All translations are mine except where indicated in parentheses. “SQ” denotes The Study 
Quran. 
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414 


3:98-99 

I 75 n.n 8 

3:99 

176 n.119 

3:108 

36 n -58 

3:117 

36 n.58 

3:138 

2511-14, 

182 n.8 

al-Nisa’ 

4:11 

2i8n.ii3 

4:17 

24 n.8 

4:46 

193 H 49 

4:82 

2n.2, 23 m 

4:158 

203 n .74 

4474 

25n.i2, 

182 n.8 

al-Ma’ida 

5:13 

193 H 49 

5:15 

182 n.8 

5:50 

24 n.8 

5:109 

23on.i2 

5:116 

23on.i2 

al-An’am 

6:3 

202, 203 

6:18 

203II.74 

6:59 

3 n -4 

6:73 

230n.11 

6:130 

i 75 n.ii 3 

al-A’raf 

7:33 

174 

7 : 35-36 

17511-113 


“(98) Say, ‘O people of the book! Why do you disbelieve in the signs of 
God, while God is a witness over what you do?' (99) Say, ‘0 people of the 
book! Why do you divert from the way of God those who believe and seek 
to make it crooked, while you are witnesses?' ” 

"And God wills no wrong for the worlds [i.e., His creation]” 

"And God wronged them not; rather, it is they who wrong themselves” 
“This [Qur’an] is an elucidation ( bayan) for mankind, and guidance, and 
an admonishment for the God-fearing” 


"and if there be (only) one (wahida) [female heir], then she receives half” 
“God only accepts the repentance of those who do evil in ignorance (bi- 
jahala) and then turn quickly in repentance” (sq) 

“Among those who are Jews are those who distort the meaning of the word 
(yuharrifuna l-kalima an mawadi’ihi :)” (sq) 

“Do they not consider ( yatadabbarun) the Qur’an (with care)? Had it 
been from other than God, they would surely have found therein much 
discrepancy” (Yusuf Ali) 

“Rather, God raised him [Jesus] up to Himself” 

“O mankind! Verily there has come to you an evincive proof (burhan) from 
your Lord, and We have sent down to you a clear light (nuran mublnan)" 


“they distort the meaning of the word ( yuharrifuna l-kalima ’an mawa- 
di’ihi)” (sq) 

“There has come to you from God a light and a clear Book (kitab mubln)" 
“Is it the judgement of the Age of Ignorance (al-Jahiliyya) that they seek?” 
“Verily, You are the One with full knowledge of unseen matters ( ‘allam al- 
ghuyub)" 

“Verily, You are the One with full knowledge of unseen matters ( ‘allam al- 
ghuyub)” 

"And He is God in the heavens and on the earth” 

"And He is the dominant one over His servants (fawqa ‘ibadihi), and He 
is the wise, the aware” 

"And not a leaf falls but that He knows it” 

"Knower of the unseen and the seen” ( ‘alim al-ghayb wa-l-shahada) 

“ ‘0 company of jinn and mankind! Did not messengers come unto you 
from among yourselves, recounting unto you My signs and warning you 
of the meeting with this your day?’ They will say, ‘We bear witness against 
ourselves.' The life of this world deluded them, and they bear witness 
against themselves that they were disbelievers.” (sq, with modifications) 


“that you say of God that which you know not” 

“(35) 0 Children of Adam! Should there come unto you messengers from 
among yourselves, recounting My signs unto you, then whosoever is rev¬ 
erent and makes amends, no fear shall come upon them, nor shall they 
grieve. (36) But those who deny Our signs and treat them with disdain, it 
is they who are the inhabitants of the Fire. They shall abide therein.” (sq) 
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7:45 

176 n.119 

“those who divert from the path of God and seek to make it crooked and 
who disbelieve in the hereafter” 

7:54 

191 

“then He settled upon the throne” (thumma stawa ‘ala l-’arsh) 

7:86 

17511.118, 

176 n.119 

"And lie not in wait on every path, threatening and diverting from the way 
of God those who believe in Him and seeking to make it crooked” 

7:148 

2i2n.i07 

"And Moses's people, after he [had gone], took a calf [made] of their 
ornaments—a body (jasadan) that lowed” ( SQ , with modifications) 

7:169 

174 

“Was not the covenant of the Book taken from them that they would 
ascribe naught to God but the truth?” 

7:172 

23811.38 

"And when thy Lord took from the Children of Adam, from their loins, 
their progeny and made them bear witness concerning themselves, Am I 
not your Lord?’ they said, ‘Yea, we bear witness’—lest you should say on 
the Day of Resurrection, ‘Truly of this we were heedless' ’’ (sq) 

7:176 

2n.3, 2411.7 

“perchance they may reflect” (la'allahumyatafakkarun) 

7:180 

193 n .50 

"And leave those who deviate (yulhidun) with regard to His names” (sq) 

at-Anfai 

8:6 

174 

“They dispute with you (0 Muhammad) concerning the truth after it was 
made manifest” 

al-Tawba 

9:6 

2i8n.ii3 

"And if anyone ( ahad) from among the idolaters seeks your protection, 
then give him protection, that he might hear the word of God” 

9:70 

3611.58 

“but God was surely not one to wrong them; rather, it was they who 
wronged themselves” 

978 

230n.l2 

“the One with full knowledge of unseen matters” (‘allam al-ghuyub) 

9:94 

23Oll.il 

"Knower of the unseen and the seen” ( 'alim al-ghayb wa-l-shahada) 

9:105 

230n.ll 

"Knower of the unseen and the seen” (‘alim al-ghayb wa-l-shahada) 

Yunus 

10:24 

24 n .7 

“Thus do We explain the signs in detail for a people who reflect (yatafak- 
karun)” 

10:92 

2i2n.i07 

“This day shall We save you [Pharaoh] in your body (bi-badanika) [i.e., 
preserve your corpse] so that you might be a sign for those [who come] 
after you” 

Hud 

11:1 

9911-76 

“a Book whose verses have been made firm ( uhkimat )” 

11:18-19 

I 75 n.n 8 

“(18) And who does greater wrong than one who fabricates a lie against 

11:19 

176 n.119 

God? They will be brought before their Lord, and the witnesses will say, 
‘These are the ones who lied against their Lord.’ Behold! The curse of God 
is upon the wrongdoers, (19) those who divert from the way of God and 
seek to make it crooked and who disbelieve in the hereafter.” (sq, with 
modifications) 

11:29 

24n.8 

“but I [Noah] see that you are an ignorant people (qawman tajhalun)” 

n :49 

234 

“That is from the news of the unseen (anbcC al-ghayb) that We reveal unto 
you (0 Muhammad)” 

11:101 

3611.58 

"And We wronged them not, but they wronged themselves” 
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Yusuf 

12:i 

182 n.8 

“These are the verses of the clear Book (ai-kitab ai-mubln)” 

12:36 

2i8n.ii3 

"And two young men entered the prison with him [Joseph]. One of them 
( ahaduhuma) said, ‘Truly, I see myself [in a dream] pressing wine'” 

12:41 

218 n.113 

“As for the one of you ( ahadukuma ), he will give his master wine to drink” 

12:102 

234 n -27 

“That is from the news of the unseen (anbcC ai-ghayb) that We reveal unto 
you (0 Muhammad)” 

al-Ra'd 

13:3 

24II.7 

“Verily in that are signs for a people who reflect ( yatafakkarun)" 

13:5 

23411.28 

“Shall we indeed be [raised] in a new creation ( khalqinjadldf.” (sq) 

13:9 

23Oll.il 

"Knower of the unseen and the seen” (‘alim al-ghayb wa-l-shahada) 

Ibratum 

14:2-3 

I 75 n.n 8 

“(2) God, unto whom belongs whatsoever is in the heavens and whatso¬ 

14:3 

176 n.119 

ever is on the earth. Woe to the disbelievers for a severe punishment, (3) 


those who prefer the life of this world over the hereafter and who divert 
from the way of God and seek to make it crooked; it is they who are far 
astray.” ( sq , with modifications) 


14:4 

179.219, 

224 

"And never did We send a messenger except [that he spoke] in the lan¬ 
guage of his people (bi-lisani qawmihi), that he might explain to them 
clearly” 

14:19 

234n.28 

“If He willed, He would do away with you and bring [in your place] a new 
creation (ya’ti bi-khalqin jadld)” 

al-Hijr 

15:1 

182 n.8 

“These are the verses of the Book and a clear Qur’an (Qur’an mubin)’’ 

ai-Nahl 

16:11 

24II.7 

“Verily in that is a sign for a people who reflect ( yatafakkarun )” 

16:33 

36II.58 

"And God wronged them not; rather, it was they who wronged them¬ 
selves” 

16:36 

21911.120 

"And We indeed sent unto every community a messenger [who said], 


‘Worship God and shun false deities!’ Then among them were those whom 
God guided; and among them were those who were deserving of error” 
(sq with modifications) 


16:44 

2n.3, 240.7 

"and that perchance they may reflect” (wa-la’allahum yatafakkarun) 

16:50 

2030.74 

“They fear their Lord above them (minfawqihim), and they do as they are 
commanded” 

16:51 

219 n.120 

"And God said, ‘Take not two gods. Verily, He is but one God (ilahun 
wahid), so fear Me'” 

16:69 

24 n .7 

“Verily in that is a sign for a people who reflect ( yatafakkarun )” 

16:74 

24 n.8, 

25 n.11 

“Verily, God knows and you know not” 

16:78 

24 n.8 

"And God brought you forth from the wombs of your mothers not know¬ 
ing anything” 

16:89 

2511-15 

"And We sent down unto you the Book as a clarification of all things 
(tibyanan ii-kuili shay’)” 

16:103 

182 n.8 

"and this is a clear Arabic tongue (lisan ‘arablmubin)’’ 

16:118 

3611.58 

"And We wronged them not; rather, it was they who wronged themselves” 
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al-Isra‘ 

17:36 

174 

"And pursue not that of which you have no knowledge” 

17:46 

219 n.120 

"And whenever you mention your Lord alone ( wahdahu) in the Qur’an, 
they turn their backs in aversion” (sq, with modifications) 

17:49 

234n.28 

“Shall we indeed be resurrected as a new creation (khalqan jadldan )?” 

17:85 

2411-5. 

24n.io, 

282 

“Say, ‘The soul (ruh) is of the affair of my Lord, and you have been given 
of knowledge but little’ ” 

17:98 

234n.28 

“Shall we indeed be resurrected as a new creation ( khalqan jadldan)?” 

al-Kahf 

18:1 

176 n.119 

"Praise be to God who sent down the Book upon His servant and placed 
therein no crookedness” 

18:22 

218 n.113 

“and ask not any one ( ahadan) among them about them [i.e., their num¬ 
ber]” 

18:26 

2i8n.ii3 

"and He makes no one ( ahadan ) a partner unto Him in His judgement” 
(SQ) 

18:32 

218 n.113 

"And set forth for them the parable of two men: For one of them ( ahadi- 
hima)'We made two gardens of grapevines” ( SQ ) 

18:45 

36 n .59 

"And God has power over all things” 

18:49 

36 n- 58 , 

218 n.113 

"And your Lord does wrong unto none” ( wa-layazlimu rabbuka ahadan ) 

18:56 

174 . 

17511-114 

"And those who disbelieve dispute with vain argument in order to confute 
therewith the truth” 

18:110 

218 n.113 

“and [let him] make no one ( ahadan) a partner unto his Lord in worship” 
(SQ) 

Maryam 

19:65 

145 

"Have you knowledge of anything like unto Him?” 

TaHa 

20:5 

145,191, 295 

“The Most Merciful has settled upon the throne” (al-Rahmanu i ala Marsh 
istawa) 

20:88 

2i2n.i07 

“So he brought forth for them a calf [consisting of] a body ( jasadan ) that 
lowed” 

20:110 

145 

"And they encompass Him not in knowledge” ( SQ) 

20:123- 

126 

175 n.113 

“(123) He [God] said, ‘Get down from it, both of you together, each of you 
an enemy to the other. And if guidance should come unto you from Me, 


then whosoever follows My guidance shall not go astray, nor be wretched. 
(124) But whosoever turns away from the remembrance of Me, truly his 
shall be a miserable life, and We shall raise him blind on the Day of Resur¬ 
rection.’ (125) He will say, ‘My Lord! Why have You raised me blind, when 
I used to see?’ (126) He [God] will say, ‘Thus it is. Our signs came to you, 
but you forgot them. Even so, this day shall you be forgotten!”' (sq, with 
modifications) 

al-Anbiya’ 

21:8 2i2n.i07 "And We did not make them [the Messengers] bodies (jasadan) that ate 

not food, nor were they immortal” (sq, with modifications) 
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al-Mu’minun 

23:92 230n.11 

23:117 2i9n.i20 

al-Nur 

24:19 

24n.8, 

25 n.11 

al-Furqan 

25:1 

2511-13 

25:33 

187 n.20 

25:63 

24n.8 


al-Shu’ara’ 

26:2 

182 n.8 

26:195 

182 n.8 

al-Naml 

2.T.1 

182 n.8 

27:16-44 

232 n.17 

27:55 

24 n.8 

27:65 

234n.26 

al-Qasas 

28:2 

182 n.8 

28:26 

2i8n.ii3 

28:27 

218 n.113 


al-Ankabut 
29:40 3611.58 

al-Rum 

30:9 3611.58 

30:21 2411.7 

30:30 26011.115 


al Sajda 

32:6 230n.11 

32:10 2340.28 

al-Ahzab 
33:27 36 n.59 


"Knower of the unseen and the seen” (‘alim al-ghayb wa-l-shahada) 

"And whosoever calls upon another god along with God, for which he has 
no proof, his reckoning is with God” (sq) 


"And God knows and you know not” 


“Blessed is He who revealed the Criterion ( al-Furqan) to His servant, that 
he might be a warner unto the worlds” 

"And they come not to you (0 Muhammad) with any parable but that We 
bring you the truth and a better explanation (ahsana tafslran)" 

"And the servants of the Most Merciful are those who walk on the earth 
humbly, and when the ignorant ones address them, they say, ‘Peace!’ ” 


“These are the verses of the clear Book ( al-kitab al-mubm)” 
"in a clear Arabic tongue (lisan 'arabl mubln )” 


“These are the verses of the Qur’an and a clear Book (kitab mubln)" 
[Extended account of the story of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba] 
“Nay, but you are an ignorant people (qawmun tajhalun)V (sq) 

"Say, ‘None in the heavens and the earth know the unseen ( al-ghayb) save 
God, and they perceive not when they will be resurrected’ ” 


“These are the verses of the clear Book ( al-kitab al-mubln )” 

"One of them (/.) ( ihdahuma) said, ‘O father! Hire him [Moses]”’ 
“Indeed, I wish to marry you [Moses] to one of ( ihda) these two daughters 
of mine” 


"And God was surely not one to wrong them; rather, it was they who 
wronged themselves” 

"And God was surely not one to wrong them; rather, it was they who 
wronged themselves” 

“Verily in that are signs for a people who reflect ( yatafakkarun )” 

“So set thy face to the religion as a hanlf, [in] the primordial nature from 
God upon which He originated mankind (fitrat Allahi llatlfatara l-nasa 
' alayha )—there is no altering the creation of God; that is the upright reli¬ 
gion, but most men know not” (sq, with modifications) 


“Knower of the unseen and the seen” ('alim al-ghayb wa-l-shahada) 
“Shall we indeed be [raised] in a new creation (khalqin jadld)V 


"And God has power over all things” 
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Saba ’ 

347 

23411.28 

“that you shall be [raised] in a new creation ( khalqinjadid)” 

3448 

23011.12 

“the One with full knowledge of unseen matters” (‘allam al-ghuyub) 

Fatir 

3540 

145. 

203 n.74 

“To Him ascends the goodly word and He raises up righteous deeds” 

3546 

2340.28 

“If He willed, He would do away with you and bring [in your place] a new 
creation (ya’ti bi-khalqin jadid)” 

3544 

3611.59 

“Truly, He is all-knowing, all-powerful” 

YaSm 

36:68 

211.1 

“Will they not then understand?” (a-fa-laya’qilun) 

36:69 

l82n.8 

“It is but a reminder and a clear Qur’an (Qur'an mublri)" 

al-Saffat 

37:35-36 

21911.120 

“(35) Indeed, whenever it was said to them, ‘There is no god but God,’ they 
would wax arrogant (36) and say, ‘Shall we abandon our gods on account 
of a mad poet?”’ 

Sad. 

38:5 

21911.120 

“‘Did he make the gods (just) one God (ilahan wahidan )? Indeed, that is 
a thing most strange!”' 

38:34 

21211.107 

"And We indeed tried Solomon, and We cast a body (jasadan) [i.e., a 
corpse] upon his throne, then he repented” 

38:36 

232II.I7 

“So We made the wind subject to him [Solomon], blowing gently at his 
command whersoever he willed” 

al-Zumar 

39:9 

2411.6 

“Say, ‘Are those who know equal to those who know not?' ” 

39:42 

24II.7 

“Verily in that are signs for a people who reflect (yatafakkarun)” 

39:45 

21911.120 

"And whenever God alone is mentioned, the hearts of those who believe 
not in the hereafter recoil (in disgust); but whenever those besides Him 
are mentioned, behold, they rejoice” 

39:46 

230n.ll 

"Knower of the unseen and the seen” ( r alim al-ghayb wa-l-shahada) 

39:64 

24n.8 

“Say, ‘Is it something other than God that you bid me worship, 0 ignorant 
ones?' ” 

3971 

i 75 n.ii 3 

"And those who disbelieve will be driven unto Hell in throngs, till when 
they reach it, its gates will be opened and its keepers will say unto them, 


‘Did not messengers from among you come to you, reciting unto you the 
signs of your Lord and warning you of the meeting with this your day?' 
They will say, ‘Yea, indeed!’ But the word of punishment has come due for 
the disbelievers” ( sq) 

Ghafir 

40:4 I75n.ri4 “None but those who disbelieve dispute concerning the signs of God, so 

let it not delude thee that they are free to come and go in the land” (sq) 

4 0: 5 175 n.114 "And they disputed with vain argument in order therewith to confute the 

truth, so I [God] took them to account; [see,] then, how My punishment 
was” 
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Fussilat 

41:29 

203 n .75 

“we shall put them under our feet so that they may be among the lowliest 
(min ai-asfailn)" 

41:40 

i 93 n -50 

“Truly those who deviate (yulhidun) with regard to Our signs [i.e., re¬ 
vealed verses] are not hidden from Us” ( sq) 

41:46 

3611.58, 
210 n.96 

"And your Lord is in no wise unjust to [His] slaves” 

4 i :53 

166 

“We shall show them Our signs in the horizons and in themselves until it 
becomes clear to them that it is the Truth” 

al-Shura 

42:11 

99 ii- 77 > 

145 . 

“There is none like unto Him ( laysa ka-mithlihi shay’), and He is the all¬ 
hearing, all-seeing” 


210 n.97 


al-Zukhruf 

43:2 

182 n.8 

4342 

3611.59 

4345 

21911.120 

4376 

36n.58 


“By the clear Book (al-kitab al-mubin)\” 

“for truly, We have power over them” 

"And ask those of Our messengers whom We sent before you: Did We 
appoint gods to be worshipped besides the Most Merciful?” 

"And We wronged them not; rather, it is they who were the wrongdoers” 


al-Dukhan 

44:2 i82n.8 “By the clear Book (al-kitab al-mubm)\” 


al-Jathiya 

45:13 240.7 “Verily in that are signs for a people who reflect ( yatafakkarun )” 


Muhammad 

47:24 2 n.2 “Do they not consider ( yatadabbarun) the Qur’an (with care), or are there 

locks upon [their] hearts?” 


al-Fath 

48:10 121 “God’s hand is over their hands” 


al-Hujurat 
49:6 24n.8 

Qaf 

50:15 234^28 

al-Qamar 
54:5 25n.i6 

al-Hadld 
57:4 204 

al-Mujadila 
58:7 204 


“lest you harm a people out of ignorance ( bi-jahala )” 

“Nay, but they are in doubt regarding a new creation ( khalqin jadld)" (sq) 
“consummate wisdom ( hikma baligha), but the warnings were of no avail” 
"And He is with you wheresoever you may be” 

“Never is there a secret parley among three but that He is their fourth” 


al-Hashr 

59:21 2n.3, 240.7 “perchance they may reflect” (La'allahumyatafakkarun) 

59:22 230 n.11 “Knower of the unseen and the seen” ( ‘alim al-ghayb wa-l-shahada) 
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al-Mumtahana 

60:4 219 n.120 “There is indeed a beautiful example for you in Abraham and those with 

him, when they said to their people, ‘Truly we are quit of you and of all 
that you worship apart from God. We have rejected you, and enmity and 
hatred have arisen between us and you forever, till you believe in God 
alone’ ” ( sq) 

al-Jumu’a 


62:8 

23On.ll 

"Knower of the unseen and the seen” ('alim al-ghayb wa-l-shahada) 

al-Munafiqun 


63:4 

2i2n.i07 

"And when you see them, their bodies ( ajsamuhum) impress you” 

al-Taghabun 


64:18 

230n.11 

"Knower of the unseen and the seen” ('alim al-ghayb wa-l-shahada) 

at- Ta lag 
65:12 

203 

“that you may know that God has power over all things and that God 
encompasses all things with His knowledge” 

ai-Mulk 

67:3-4 

2311-3 

“(3)... No want of proportion will you see in the creation of the Most Mer¬ 
ciful. So turn your sight again: do you see any flaw? (4) Then turn your 
sight twice more; (your) sight will come back to you feeble and weary.” 

67:8-9 

17511-113 

“(8)... Whenever a group is cast therein [i.e., in hell], its keepers ask them, 
‘Did not a warner come unto you?’ (9) They say, ‘Indeed, a warner came 
unto us, but we denied him and said: God did not send anything down; 
you are in naught but great error.”' (sq) 

67:16-17 

203 n .74 

“(16) Do you feel secure that He who is in the heavens (Jt al-samd‘) will not 
cause the earth to engulf you while it churns? (17) Or do you feel secure 
that He who is in the heavens will not unleash a torrent of stones upon 
you? Soon shall you know how My warning is.” (sq, with modifications) 

al-Ma'arij 



70:4 

203 n .74 

“The angels and the Spirit ascend unto Him on a day whose measure is 
fifty thousand years” 

al-Jinn 



72:18 

218 n.113 

“and that the mosques belong to God, so call upon no one (ahadan) along 
with God” 

72:22 

218 n.113 

“Say, ‘None will protect me from God’ (lanyujlranlmlnAllahl ahadun)” 

al-Muddaththir 


74:11 

218 n.113 

“Leave Me alone ( wahidan) with the one I created” 

al-Qiyama 


75:22-23 

23411-29 

“(22) [Some] faces that day will be radiant, (23) gazing upon their Lord 
(Ila rabblha nazira)." 

al-Tln 



95:4 

262 

“Verily, We created man in the best of molds” 

95:5 

203 n. 75 , 

262 

“then did We abase him [to be] the lowest of the low (asfala safdln)” 
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95:6 

262 

“except such as believe and work righteous deeds, for they shall have a 
reward unstinting” 

al-Takathur 


102:5-7 

23511.30 

“(5) Nay! If only you knew with the knowledge of certainty ( 7 /m al-yaqln )! 
(6) You will surely see the hellfire; (7) then will you surely see it with the 
eye of certainty (1 ayn al-yaqln)!' 

al-Ikhlas 

112:1 

219 

“Say, ‘He is God, [who is] One ( ahad)'" 

112:4 

210 n.98, 
218 n.113 

"And there is none comparable unto Him” 
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absolute/unconditioned (mutlaq) 245-246 
being ( wujud) 223 
notion (raa'na) 246 
abstract 

concepts 92,245 
expressions 197 
abstraction(s) 35,245 

mental/of the mind 198, 249 
speculative 37 

of universals from particulars 252, 253 
accidents 117 

'arad, pi. a'rad 104,213 

proof of God based on the tempo¬ 
ral origination of (tarlq al-) 108, 
110 n.128 

temporal origination of ( huduth al-) 
106 

acts/actions 

of God/divine 8,104-106,169, 220 
negation of 114 
human 34,75 

adhhan (mental existence). See mind(s) 
affirmation(ism) 19,102-104,165,176, 208- 
210, 288, 295 

of divine attributes 122 
ithbat 102,116,210,269 
affirmationists 103,111, U3,142,170 
afterlife 62,277 

See also hereafter; resurrection 
agent, external 214-215 
ahwal (sing, hdi, states) 52n.i35, 244n.62 
allegorization (“ qarmata ”) 7 

of revelation ( ft al-naqliyyat) 7 fig. 1,143 
fig. 2 

allegory 7,69 

See also analogy; likeness 
tamthll 121 
ambiguity 212-213 
See also confusion 

ambiguous/indeterminate ( mutashabih) 
185-187, 211 
See also mutashabih 
analogy/analogical reasoning 50, 91 
qiyas 66,89-90,92,215n.n1,279,281, 
284,288 


al-tamthll, as compared to categorical 
syllogism (qiyas al-shumul) 278 
from the seen (shahid) to the unseen 
(gha’ib) 64,279,283-284,288 
angels 231-232, 238, 277, 280-281 
Gabriel 232,261 

anthropomophism 17, 42, 81, 83, 86, 97, 

137 n.17, 289 
apodictic 

certitude 70 
methods 59 
a posteriori inference 273 
apparent (zahir) 194-198,295 

vs. non-apparent (mu’awwal) 198 
sense/meaning 184-185,186, 225 
a priori [knowledge] 255-258, 273, 283, 

294 

See also axioms 
awwall 18,258 
badlhl 256 
principles 268,290 
'aql (reason) 8 

See also rational; reason 
Arab(s)/Arabic 120 

-Islamic philosophical tradition ( falsafa) 
54 . 59 . 60 

language, understanding of 205 
See also language/linguistic 
speech of 25n.i8 
'arad (accident). See accidents 
argumentation 25, 59 n.174 
Greek methods of 41-42 
methods/modes of 41,60,101 
speculative 296 
argument(s) 73,174 
See also rational 
deductive 295 

for the existence of God from motion 
(tarlqat al-harakat) 108 
lit., aspects, viewpoints ( wajh , pi. wujuh) 
7-8,148-149 

Aristotelian 

-Avicennian philosophical tradition 77 
elements (in Near Eastern intellectual 
environment) 32 
on essence 236 n.33 
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logic 66,68,7311.242,130 
matter vs. form 251 
prime matter ( hayula; Greek uAvj/hyle) 
243 

syllogisms/reasoning 68-69, 9 2 , 128, 

161 n.74 

See also syllogism(s) 
tradition 277 

Aristotelianism 32, 40, 62,124n.i86 
Aristotelians 233n.23 
ascetics 114,117 
ahl al-'lbada 175 

Ash‘arl(s) 6-7, 84,109-110,142-143,170, 
2 ogn.gi 

authorities 111 
creed of 100 
on God 268 

Ibn Rushd’s critique of 92 
kalam 65,112 
vs. Mu'tazili 132 
negationism of early 138 
new-school orthodoxy 180 
and remnant of i'tizal 114 
ta'wll of 288 
theological school 30 n.35 
theology 5,72 
assent (tasdlq) 253,275 
assimilationism ( tashblh) 103,138-139, 

140,180-181,227,269,271,284,288- 
289 

See also like(ness); similar ( mutashabih )/ 
similarity; tashblh 

association, and dissociation (of soul and 
body) 252 

assumptions 91,159-160, 211, 226,228, 

2 73 n -!59 
false 284 
astronomy 7,143 
athar (reports) 191 
See also reports 
atheists 56,289 

See also heresy/heretic(s) 
malahida 140 
atomism 56,65 
attributes 171,214 

essential and/vs. volitional 105,117 
of God/divine 6,8,17,19, 65,105-106, 
121,169,176,185, 217-219, 282, 285-286, 
289-290 


affirmation of 100,103,112,122,138, 
142,145,165,170-171,176,181, 216, 
284, 288 

al-Ash‘arI on 50,106,117 

vs. attributes of created things 211, 

286 

beyond human comprehension 
47 n.102, 51 

denial/negation of 41, 57,103,105, 
108,112-114, 117, 12 4> 137, 139-140, 

142,173, 220-221, 243, 2550.102 
essential ( nafsl ) 65 
face, hands, settling on throne 65, 

69,111,117-118,180 
Mu'tazila on 50 n.120,105,108, m, 

113,117, 217 

not identical to God or other than 48 
oneness of 219-220 
ontological questions of 37, 290 
predicated in revelation 36 n.6o, 110 
quintessential nature of 188 
Salaf on 103,116-117,180,209-210 
symbolic reality of 147 
of knowledge 112,286-287 
metaphorical interpretation of 216 
of a name 248 

and qualities of humans 50-51,102, 282, 
290 

Qur’an as 34-35 
slfa, pi. slfat 104,213,221,251,265 
'aqliyya (rational) 248 
al-kamal (of perfection) 2ion.g6, 

287 

khabarlyya (revealed) 65,69,111,161, 
180 

universal 242 
authentic/authenticity 267 
sahlh 239 

thubut 157,160,162, i64n.8o 
authority(ies) 113,208 
early 190-191 

of early community 88,103,104n.g8 
a’immat al-salaf I al-salaf wa-l-a’imma 
103,105-106,111 

of legal schools (arbab al-madhahib) 

43 n.77 

or pious forebears (al-salaf al-salih) 240 
prophetic 176 
of Salaf 208,210 
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on ta’wll 184-185,193 
awwali I awwaliyya 256-257 
See also a priori; axioms 
axioms /axiomatic principles 91,254-255, 
267 

badlhcyyat 264,275,283 
a'yan (external existence), realm of 241 
See also existence 
r ayn al-yaqln (certainty itself) 235 
See also certain/certainty 

Batiniyya (esotericists) 113, 285,289 n.13 
on figurative interpretation ( ta’wll) 138 
Bayt al-Hikma ("House of Wisdom”) 39 
being ( inniyya ) 249-250 

See also essence; quiddity(ies) 
belief(s) 211,262,296 
erroneous 271 

in a non-existent (al-iman bi-ma'dum) 

121 

orthodox 171 

bias, preconceived ( hawa ) 263-264 

See also whim 

bicl'a ([reprehensible] innovation) 83 
See also innovation 

bid’i-'aqli, bid'i-sam i (innovated rational, 
innovated revelational) 165 
bi-la kayf (doctrine). See modality 
binary) ies) 163 

See also dichotomy(ies) 
certainty vs. probability 168 
more probative vs. less probative (rajih- 
marjuh) 168 

reason vs. revelation (' aql-naql ) 168 

scripturally validated vs. innovated 
(shar’I-bidT) 164 
Black Stone 199-200 
body(ies) 232 

jism (pi. ajsam) 212-213 

as divisible, munqasim 216 
perceptible 229 n.9,251 
burhan (pi. barahirv, evincive proof), Qur’an 
as 25 

See also demonstration; proof(s) 

capacity ( quwwa ) 296 

certain/certainty 134,144,157,159 
definitively (yaqini) 268n.i43 
vs. fallacious 163 


or certitude (yaqm) 7,17,71,101,142- 
143 . 235 . 268n.i43 
vs. probability 163 
of reports 239 

chain of transmission (isnad, pi. asanid) 

161,239 

authentic ( sahib ) 205, 266 

Christian(s)/Christianity 32,143 
and claims of Jesus’s divinity 35 
and fitra 261 n.117 
theological discourse of 53,100 
clarity 182,224 

classical period (of Muslim civilization) 12 
clear 

declaration ( balagh mubln) 176 
or determinate ( mubkam ) 185-186 

or manifest (mubln) 18,182,199,206 
cognitional (’ilml) 259,275 
collusion, or conscious agreement ( tawatu ’) 
239, 267,270,272 

commonality/common factor 247 
qadr mushtarak 242,246,285-286 
common folk/people 69, 95,114,117,135, 

293-294 

See also masses 

general population ( al-‘amma ) 120-121, 

218 

communication 181,198-199, 219, 224 
linguistic 226 

communicative process 196,198 
community, early 88,114-115, 209-210 
See also authority)ies); umma 
salaf 46,101,106,111 
See also Salaf 

Companions (of Muhammad, sahaba ) 

43 n -77> u6, x 36, i42n.26,170,188-189, 
198, 208, 232, 240 
See also Salaf 

interpretations transmitted from 
(ma’thura ’an) 210 

reported statements ( aqwal) of 204 
on ta’wil 190-191 
understanding of/language of 217 
composite ( murakkab) 139,215,216,220, 

223 

composition ( tarkib) 18,138,184,213,215, 

220-222,223 

of bodies, argument for the existence of 
God from the (tariqat al-tarkib) 108 
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conceptions ( tasawwurat ) 218 
conclusive (qat T) 156-158,162 
concomitant/concomitance ( lazim, talazum) 
242,248,250 
See also entailments 

confusion 112 n.142,144,147, 212-213, 222 
of philosophers 235, 251-252, 277 
conjecture ( zann ) 263-264 

consensus 

degree of 91-92 

ijma' (scholarly and/or communal agree¬ 
ment) 70, 84,101,170,204-205 
consequences 159-160 
See also assumptions 
consequents (lawazim) 147 
See also concomitant 
consubstantial, vs. distinct 269, 271-272, 

2 74 

content (matn) [i.e., of a hadith] 161 
context 201,206,225 

and meaning of language and texts 193- 
197 

siyaq, qara'in 18,182,198 
contextuality, of linguistic utterances 
22 5 

contingent/contingency(ies) 35,180, 258, 
286-287 

imkanlmumkin 64,139,214 
vs. necessity 286 
contradictions 162,169, 227 
See also reason and revelation 
with revelation 211, 213 
contradictory 224, 257,271 

arguments/statements 156,171-172 
mutually 216, 269, 283 
convention 201, 206-207, 213, 225 
conviction, firm ( i'tiqadjazirri) 266, 291 
corporealism ( tajslm) 138,205n.8o, 269, 

2 95 

corporeality 65 
correlation (talazum) 224 

See also concomitant/concomitance; 
entailments 
corruption 
fasad 211 
of fitra 296-297 
counterpart 122,220 
nazlr 282 
qaslm 219,247 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 

covenant, primordial (mlthaq) 238 
created/createdness 180 
See also uncreatedness 
makhliiq 34-35,46 
order 23 

of Qur’an 39, 46,105,117,147 
See also Qur’an) 
universe/world 46,64 
creation 203 n.73, 282 
of man 238 
new (khalqjadld) 234 
of the world/cosmos 56,106 
by God, willful 61, 76 
Creator, God as 34,56,159,2580.110 
creed/creedal stances 9,26,81-82,86,91, 
159 . 2 40 

of Ash‘arl(s) and Maturidis 100 
crusaders 81 

dalala (as import of revealed texts) 162, 
i64n.8o 

See also indicant(s); proof(s) 
darura, concept of 264 

See also necessary/necessity 
damn (necessary, immediate) 264 
-fitrl 255,256 
death 232 

attribute of 287 
deeds, righteous/good 127,262 
See also acts/actions 
deficiency (naqs), or contingency 287 
demonstration (burhan) 59, 295 
demonstrative 
faculties 128 
sciences 590.174 
dependence (iftiqar) 222 
determinacy 224 
determinism 33,36-37 
dhat (essence). See essence 
dialectic (jadal) 59 
See also disputation 
dialectical 

argumentation, in Qur’an 25 n.17 
thinking 32 

dichotomy(ies). See also binary)ies) 
haqlqa-majaz 1850.14 
reason vs. revelation 163 
shar’i-'aqli (scriptural vs. rational) 17, 
164-167 
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shar'I-bid'l (scripturally validated vs. 
innovated) 17,164-167 
difference, and contrariety {ikhtilafwa- 
tadadd) 247 

different (mukhtalif) 247-248 
differentiation 17 

element of ( qadr mumayyiz) 242 
between haqiqa and notional categories 
290 

digressions/tangents (in Ibn Taymiyya’s 
work) 98-99 
dimension ( miqdar) 269 

See also space 
disagreement 211 

ikhtilaf, points of 89-90 
or discord, internal 142-143 
theological and philosophical 183- 
184 

disbelief 172,174 

and encouraging/diverting others from 
God’s path 175-176 
and heresy ( ilhad) 239 n.40 

disbelievers 175 

disclosures, divine (or gifts in the form of 
insights) (waridat) 295 
discord ( fitna) 116,185 
discourse 

Christian theological 53,100 
Islamic 540.142,73 
kalam 47-48,75,144 
modes of 59-60 
philosophical 143, 213, 235, 294 
rational 33, 70, 212 
technical 218 
discursive 

inference 142 

reasoning 77, 256, 262-263, 2730.159, 
274, 276 

nazar 265,2720.157,276 
and rational inference ( al-i'tibar bi-l- 
nazarwa-l-qiyas) 227-228 
disputation 
art of 75 
formal 33 
mira’, re. Qur’an 175 
people of 123 

dissociation ( tajrld ), of soul from body 252 
distinct (mubayin), vs. co-located ( muhayith) 
257 


divisible/divisibility (munqasim, inqisam) 
220-221 

divorce (talaq) 84, 91 

Ibn Taymiyya’s fatwas on 87 
doctrine ( madhhab) 107,111 

See also school(s) 

doubt 1120.142,123,155,175, 212, 268, 272, 276 
and confusions (; shubuhat) 212, 295 

dreams 232 

elect/elite 69,180,293-294 
vs. average man 98 
intellectual 126-127 
philosophical 120-122,124, 218 
ellipsis ( idmar ) 158 
elucidation ( bayan) 188 

See also clarity; clear 
Qur’an as 25 

emanation, doctrine of 61, 75 
empirical/seen 19, 236, 290 
See also shahada ; visible 
experience 281,288 
knowledge 268,274-275 
necessity or sensory necessity (darura 
hissiyya) 264 
observation 166-167 
or perceptible ( mahsus ) 229,230,235 
realm/world 270.24,166,237,283 
of the shahada 232,277 
shahid 128,297 
empiricism 2170.112,236 
entailments ( lawazim) 109-110,117 

See also concomitant 
entities 245 
abstract 241 

consubstantial vs. distinct 271 
externally existent/extra-mental (fial- 
ayan) 18,229-230,252 
externally existing (al-mawjudat al- 
kharijiyya) 248 

independent/discrete/existing ( r ayn, 
o’yan) 230,240,253 
qualified by ( mawsuf) 265 

self-standing (qa'im bi-nafsihi/qa’ima bi- 
anfusiha) 231,233,235 
vs. subsistent in another {qa’im bi- 
ghayrihi) 257 

enumeration, and division (al-sabr wa-l- 
taqsim) 64 
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epistemology 101,131,293 

of Ibn Taymiyya 17-19, 227-228, 272, 
292-294 
linguistic 225 
Qur’anic 24 

equivocity of terms (ishtirak al-asmaj 183, 
211 

errors 222,270 
eschatological events 231 
See also resurrection 
esotericism, mystical 118 
esotericist philosophers ( batlnlyyat al- 
falasifa) 124 
essence 61,73 

and/vs. attributes 215,218,221-222,249- 
250 

and/vs. existence 247^74,249,290 
dhat 213,216,221,246,248-249,252 
as one (dhat wahida) 120 
divine ( See God) 
of language 226 
and oneness of God 219-220 
or quiddity (mahiyya) 246,248-250 
pre-existing 249-250 
essential ( nafsl ) 65 
estimation ( wahm) 273n.i5g, 292 

See also wahm 

estimative faculty (wahm/al-quwwa al- 
wahmiyya) 231^15 
eternal 

contingent ( al-mumkln al-qadlm) 
255n.i02 

qadlm 46,138-139 
Qur’an as 35 

vs. temporal 2330.24,257,290 
eternality, vs. temporality 286 
eternity (of the universe/world) 62, 68,101 
evil 34,174 

exegesis [Qur’anic] (tafslr) 31-32,36n.6o, 
79,86,171 
See also tafslr 

Ibn Taymiyya’s works on 99 
existence 61,73,76,138-139,249-250 
of Creator 133,147,2750.161 
See also Creator 
external 248 

factual ( thubut) 139,162,279-281, 

284 

of God ( See God) 


of independent, self-standing entities 
( a'yan qa’ima bi-anfusiha) 277 
See also entities 
realms of 285 
wujud 242, 248-250, 252 

mawjud vs. ghayr mawjud 113 
existential (wujudl) 259 
existent(s) 241 
external 257 
mawjud 214 
particular 253-254 
experience 

empirical/seen 281,288 
practical ( khibra ) 218 

spiritual 127 
subjective (dhawq) 125 
explication 189 
See also exegesis 
tafslr 188,191-192 

of meaning ( al-ma’na) 225,281 

straightforward 185, 225, 287 
external ( zahir) 236 

See also apparent; obvious 

faith 24, 39,121,159 
See also belief(s) 
falsafa 39 

See also philosophy 
classical, on Aristotelian lines 72 
mutual influence with respect to kalam 
73-74 

falsehoods/false 109,173-174,211-212 
batll 200,259 

fatara (created, fashioned) 262 
See alsofitra 
fatwas 81 

on God’s being above (' uluww ) 100 
of Ibn Taymiyya 84-85, 87, 91 
figurative. See interpretation(s) 
fiqh 31 

See also jurisprudence; law 
fitra 203,262-263,298 
definition of 260-262 
normative 18, 228, 261,264, 271-273, 290, 
293-296 

sound ( sallma ) 262,291 
fitrl (innate, inborn) 255, 264 
forebears, pious (al-salaf al-salih) 136 
See also Salaf 
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form(s) 22911.9,251 

Aristotelian, vs. matter 251 
Platonic 243,245 
sura (image, form) 213 
f-q-h [root] 2gn.2g 
free will 33-34, 36-37. 39 
f-t-r [root] 2600.115 
fu’ad, as locus of rational reflection 24 
See also heart(s) 
fuqaha ’ (sing, faqlh) 114,117 
See also jurists; scholars 

genera 244 

ghayb (adj. gha'ib-, unseen, absent) 230, 

234,240,266,278-281 
See also unseen 
vs. shahada 284 
gh-y-b [root] 2300.12 
God 

as above (' uluww) [creation] 100, 
203n.73, 205n.8o, 220, 263 
acts/actions of 8,470.102,117 
attributes of 6,8,36n.6o, 37,48,100,117, 
140,179-180,188,238 
See also attributes 

knowledge 61,105,117, 203,286-287 
and creation 61, 76,145,205 n.8o, 
2550.102 

dissimilarity to/distinct/separate from 
101,102,180, 202-203, 220, 263, 269, 
271 

descending (nuzul) 100 
divinity of, as exclusive (ilahiyya) and 
singular ( uluhiyya) 219-220 

essence of 37,47 n.102,105,120,139,188, 
202,204,282-283,287 
existence of 64-66,113,137,150-152,166, 
231, 236, 2500.81, 2750.161, 285-286 
argument for, from accidents 108 
and footstool ( kursl) 169 
and ghayb 234 

and hands, face 65, m, 121,180, 200 
in heavens and on earth 202-203,205 
knowledge of 203,204-205 
names of 19,100,169,170 
nature of 36-37,102,137, 220, 268-269 
as all-powerful/just 36-37 
as Creator 34, 56,159,258 n.110 
as living 138-139 


as Maker (al-Sani‘) 120 
as Necessarily and Beginninglessly 
Existent 27 

as the Omniscient (al-Alim) 138 
as One ( wahid/ahad) 216,220 
as perceptible 238,241 
quintessential nature (kunh) of 282, 
288 

as samad (Lord of perfect sovereignty) 
220 

as self-necessary/necessarily exis¬ 
tent by virtue of Himself (wajib 
al-wujud bi-dhatlhi ) 61,139 

as the True One (al-Haqq) 55, 57 
necessary existence of 258 n.110 
ontological reality ( haqlqa) of 221, 286- 
288 

perfection of 221, 286-288 
power of 41,104-105, 203,286-287 
in relation to places/above, etc. 202- 
203, 2050.80 

as settling ( istcwa’) [on the throne] 100- 
101,104,117,180,192 

and spatial location ( jiha) 121-122, 268- 

269 

speech of 117 
submission to 262 
transcendence of 205 
uniqueness of 180, 282 
in unseen realm {ghayb) 19 
and use of terms 213 
word of (kalimat Allah) 35 
and world/universe 61,138 
god (ilah) 219 

grammar (Arabic) 28, 31-32, 37, 39, 41, 58, 
171, 214, 215 n.111,240 
graves, visiting of 85 
Greek 

methods 330.44,39,41-42 
philosophy/thought 31-33, 37, 53 
reasoning 41-42 

habit {'ada) 263-264 
hadlth 26n.ig, 30, 41, 49,183, 238-239, 266, 
282 n.10, 284, 288 

ahl al- (people of) 29,39,44-45,89, 
106-107,146 

authenticity of 160, 238, 267 
classical sources of 26 
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content (matn) of 161 
criticism 171 

discipline of 28, 31-32, 37, 39 
falsified/fabricated ( makdhub) 171,173 

Ibn Taymiyya’s grounding in 80 
revelation in form of/as proof texts 160, 
166,283 

scholars of 45,114,117 
strict adherence to 29 
transmission of mutawatir 291 
and use of reason 29 n.31 
Hanafi(s) 44,100 

Hanball(s) 5, 5on.i26, 84, 91, 95,181 n.5, 269 
on amodal (bi-la kayf) approach 50 
doctrine and practice 95,106 
ikhtilaf (difference) among 91 
jurisprudence 88 
polemics against kalam 71 
rational argumentation of 115 n.151 
rigidity (jumud) of 126 
school 43, 79, 80, 84, 87, 88, 90-91,106 
traditionalism 53 
haqlqa. See also ontological; reality 
of attributes 286-288 
definition of 188,197, 286-287 
-majaz distinction 191, ig4n.5i 
-ma’na (existential/ontological vs. 
semantic/notional) 191 
hawa (pi. ahwa’) 
biased whim 175 
preconceived bias 263-264 
whim/obstinate personal opinion (cling¬ 
ing to) 264 
Hayyb.Yaqzan 268 
hearing ( sam') 238 

See also sensation/sense perception 
heart(s) (qalb, pi. qulub ) 263, 271, 296 

heaven(s) 231,238 
See also paradise 

and God, as in/above 202-203, 205 
Hebrew (tribes) 120 
hell 231,238,277 
Hellenism 31-32, 73 n.242 
Hellenistic 

Christian theologians 37 
commentators 54 
Neoplatonism 32 
hereafter 127-128,170-171, 277 
See also afterlife 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 

heresiographical literature 80 
heresy/heretic(s) 124-125,140 n.23 
ilhadlmalahida 172 
philosophers as 28gn.i3 
hermeneutic(s) 

language-based 225-226 
principles, of Ibn Taymiyya 17,182-183, 
206, 224-225 
Qur’anic 90,182 

heterodox, philosophers as 289 n.13 
heterodoxy 162 
Hishamiyya 105 

homonymy or polysemy (ishtirak) 158 
“horseness” (as example of univeral concept) 
242, 244 

humanity. See also man 

as absolute, unconditioned 245 
and relationship to God 128 n.198 

iftiqar (dependence) 213 
ignorance 24,287 

presumption of (tajhll) 135-137,176 
ijma' (scholarly and/or communal agree¬ 
ment) 84,101,170, 204-205 
See also consensus 
ijtihad 8gn.34,90 

ilahiyyat (metaphysics). See metaphysics 
'ilia 

cause 213 

relevant attribute, or ratio legis 278 n.2, 
278 n.3 

"dm (knowledge) 23 ml 
See also knowledge 

al-tawlud (of the oneness of God) 70 
al-yaqln (certain) 235 
images 127 

imaginalization/imaginative evocation 
(;takhyU) 60,117 

imagination ( khayaltakhyll) 273n.i5g, 

292 

imitation ( taqlld) 264, 272, 297 

imperceptible (ghayr mahsus) 277 
impossibility (imtina') 2480.76 
inconclusive ( zanrii) 156-158,161 

indestructibility, vs. destructibility (of divine 
vs. creaturely attributes) 286 
indeterminate (mutashabih) 123,185 
See also ambiguous 
indicant(s) 164-167 
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See also proof(s); scriptural 
definitive (scriptural) (adilla qat'iyya) 

101 

transmitted textual (adilla naqliyya) 

134 n.7 

individuated (mushakhkhas) 245 
inference(s) 253, 273, 292 
See also indicant(s); proof(s) 
faulty 274 

involving transfer of judgement 278- 
279 

istidlal 2iin.io3 
reasoned/rational 273-274 
nazar 262-263 
from seen to unseen 277-285 
sound 298 

rational (nazar hasanl husn al-nazar) 
180 n.3, 275n.i6i, 291 
infinite regress (tasalsul) 

of agents, impossibility of 256 
of causes, argument for the existence of 
God from 26-27,258 n.110, 275 n.161 
innate 260 

fitri 256, 258-259, 263, 270, 275, 2g2n.i8 
inner (batin) 227,231 
innovation/innovator(s) (bid'a, pi. bidaf) 

70,109,116,164, 211 
ahl al-bida‘ 107 
mubtadi' 101 

vs. scripture/religion (shir’a) 164 
instinct (bi-l-fipu) 152 
See also fitra 
intellect(s) 24-25 

of Aristotelian and Neoplatonic traditions 
277 

human/of mankind 262, 271-272 
people of 169 
ten Avicennian 229 n.9 
intellectual 

capacities 155 
context 20,102 
faculties, uncorrupted 271-272 
habits 226 

intelligence, pure natural ( 'aql sarih) 8 

See also rational; reason 
intelligible (ma'qul) 298 

vs. shahada (empirical world) 235-236 
substances (jawahir) 229 n.9,251 
inter-confessional (debate) 33 


internal (batin) 236 
See also inner 
interpretation(s) 182 
See also ta’wil 
allegorical 60 
figurative 

majaz 8,18,99,136,158,181,183,185, 

191.195 

ta’wil 17-18,42,103,116,122-124, 

130-133.135-137.138,161,185,187, 
200 

literal 122-123 

of meanings, metaphorical 69,141,170, 
193-195, 206, 216,288 
non-apparent (mu’awwal) 198 
transmitted from (ma’thura ‘an) the 
Prophet 210 
intertextuality 199,201 
principle of 202-204 
intuition(s)/intuitive 293 
faculty 262-263 

matters known by (hadsiyyat) 236 n.34 
invalid/false 165 

See also falsehoods/false 
Jdsid and batil 259 
invisible. See unseen 
inward (batin) 230 
See also inner 

IshraqI (Illuminationist school) 40, 72 
Islam(ic) 171,173 
defense of 33,125 
order, as multiethnic 38 
religious sciences 28,240 
scholarship, post-classical 12 
Islamism 10 
Isma'ilis 113,124,172 
istihsan (juristic preference) 44,89 n.34, 
90 n.42 

istiwa’ (Ibn Taymiyya’s treatise on) 101 
See also God 

i'tizal, remnants of 108,117 
See also Mu'tazila 

jabri (determinist/denying free will) 34 
Jabris (proponents of determinism) 36 
Jahmiyya 111,114, 202 
jawhar (substance) 213 
Jews 143 

and fitra 261 n.117 
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jiha (directionality or spatial location) 213 
and God 121-122, 268-269 
jinn 231-232,238 
jism (pi. ajsdm). See body(ies) 
judge ( qadi) 52, 80 

judgement, day of 161,166,190, 231 
judgement(s) 

hukm, pi. ahkam 231,247, 253, 259, 
2 73 n -! 59 ’ 2 74 . 276 
qada‘ 257 

rational 155 
relational 231,258 
sound 263 

suspension of ( waqf ) 112 

those who suspend ( al-waqifa ) 146 

transferring 

from seen to unseen realm 279-285 
from universal to particular 278 
jumhur, pi. jamdhlr ( masses ) 120,122-123 

See also common folk/people 
Jundishapur, school of 31 
jurisprudence 29, 3in.36, 80, 88 
jurists 29 n.31, 31, 43 n.77,124 
See also scholars 
juz’ (part) 120,139,213,219 

kalam 33,38,40,42,61,72,75,118-119,125, 
141 

arguments 32 n.43, 68,275 n.161 
al-Ash‘ari and/Ash‘arIs 51, 53, 71-72, 75, 
97 

later Ash'arl 92, 209 n.91 
development of 43,113 
discourse 47-48,144 
early 48,62 

vs. later 62,65 

al-Ghazali on 62,65-66,70,75 
and Ibn Slna 54, 61-62 
influence on falsafa 73-74 
and mutakallimun, Ibn Taymiyya on 
105-107,113,122,147,166, 213, 228, 259 
new 53, 63, 92 

permissibility (istihsan) of 50 n.126 
and philosophy 55-56, 60, 63 
sunni vs. bid'i 91 
theologians 60,141,166 
Karramiyya 146,170, 269 
khalaf (later scholars) 208 
vs. salaf 101 


Khawarij 430.77 
knowable (majum) 290 
knowledge 66,155,164,259,286-287,291- 
294,296-297 

acquired ( muktasab) 265 

and/vs. action 123,128 
a priori 255, 257-258, 273 
attribute of 112,286-287 
authenticity of 239 

certain 76,112,126,147,160,172,186, 265, 
272, 296 

yaqin 186,235,267,295 
vs. conjecture 1560.60,162-163 
definitive 134 
and disputation 174 
empirical 268,274-275 
given but little 24, 27 
God’s 41,61,104,190,254 
7 /m 101,2680.143 

patent and evident (jailzahir) 152 
people of (ahl al-) 115-116 
and Qur’an 23-24 
those firmly grounded in (al-rasikhuna 
fi al-) 186,189-190 
indicators of 168 
innate/intuitive 262, 273 
fitri 18,152 

necessary 18,152, 255, 264, 266, 268, 
270-271, 273,276 
objective 128,135,289 
rational 150,170, 297-298 
and reason 149,160,253 
religious 123,266 
sensory 267 

See also sensation/sense perception 
sources of 152,227-228,231,236,237, 
255,267,275,279,289-291 
theoretical ( 77 m) 218 

transmitted (samaj 126 
true 128,135,298 
Kullabis 170 

language/linguistic 58, 60,158,198, 206, 

289 

of Arabs 213, 222 n.132, 265 
conventions ( 'urf) 18,182-183,186,190, 
192,194-195,198, 201, 206, 208, 214-215, 
217, 225, 265 

of first community 112 
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of Salaf 192, 201 
of speech community 212, 225 
Ibn Taymiyya on 8,13,17-19,182-183, 
193 - 195 . 215. 289 

necessity/linguistically necessary knowl¬ 
edge 264-265 
philosophy of 58,182 
of revealed texts/Qur’an 180,208, 

221 

sciences 215 n.111 
as tool of communication 219 
last day, events of 238 
See also resurrection 
law/legal 16,31-32,37,39,41,95-96,171 
abstract 258 
analogy (qiyas) 66 
fiqh 28-29,240 

and government, sacred vs. secular 19 
of Ibn Hanbal 88 
scholars 114,175 
schools 80,95-97 
theory and theorists 29-30,197 
law of excluded middle 133,139-140,157, 
255-256, 258, 270-271, 285 
law of identity 255 

law of non-contradiction 133,139 n.22,156- 

157. 255. 258, 283 
lexicographers 197 
lexicon 158 
life 286-287 

in the grave 231, 238 

like(ness). See also similar (mutashabih)/ sim¬ 
ilarity 

mithl, mumathala 210,220, 287 
shablh 220 

similarity, likening (tamthll/tashbih) 
180-181, 221 

literal. See also interpretation(s) 

haqlqa [usage/sense] (as literal meaning) 
8,18,99,179,184-185,194-195.205 
vs. figurative ( majaz) meanings 225 
literalism 18,183, 201 
anthropomorphic 181 
literalist(s) 300.33 

vs. textualist(s) 201-202 
logic 58,61,68 
Greek 101 
and kalam 65 

and philosophical terminology 58 


rules/laws of 140,259,283,285 
universal 255 
science of 169 
of tawatur 266 
as tool for theology 64 
logical. See also universal 

constructs (in the mind) 223 
vs. ontological reality 243 
principles 77, 259, 279, 284-285 
logos 35 

lubb, as locus of rational reflection 24 

madhhab (pi. madhahib). See school(s) 
mahsus (perceptible/empirical) 229 
See also empirical; perceptible 
majaz 193-197 

See also interpretation(s) 
makhsus (specified or characterized by) 214 
maldhida (sing, mulhid ; heretics; atheists) 

140 n.23 

philosophers as 2890.13 
maHul (effect) 213-214 
Mamluks 72,79 
man. See also humanity 

as absolute or unconditioned ( al-insan 
al-mutlaq) 241 

and God, relationship between 36 
as sign of God 23 
universal ( al-insan al-kulll ) 241-242 

ma'na (lexical signification) 191-192 
See also meaning(s); notion(s) 
ma’nawL (qualitative) 65 
Manichaeans 56 
Manichaeism 32 
ma’quL See intelligible 
maraboutism 83 

maslaha (utility, public interest) 890.34, 

90 n.42 

masses 40,124,180 

See also common folk/people; humanity; 
man 

communicating with 59-60 
vs. elite 121 

jumhur, pi. jamahir 120,122-123 
materialism ( dahriyya) 32 

materialist(s) 56,2330.23 
dahriyya i04n.gg, 2890.13 
(pseudo-)philosophers (al-mutafalsifa 
al-dahriyya) 113 
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matter 229 n.g 
vs. form 251 
Maturidis, creed of 100 
mawjud (existent, existing). See existent(s) 
Mazdaism 32 

meaning(s). See also interpretation(s) 
alteration of (tabdll) 135-136 
assigning a definite, particular (tafwid) 
133 . 209 

common 284,285 
dalala i64n.8o 
everyday 220-221 
as explicit (sarih) 200,204 
intended (al-murad) 196,198 
ma'na, pi. ma'ani 185,224 
al-haqlqa (proper) 196 
Ibn Taymiyya’s theory of 188,197, 
199, 252, 279-280, 290 
mushtarak (shared) 247,280-281, 
284,287 

sarfal- (deflection of) 196 
proper ( al-haqlqa) 196 

transposition of (naql) 158 
-use distinction 201 
medicine 171 
mental 

constructs, abstract 272 
existence 229,231 

vs. extra-mental existence 241 
hypotheses (muqaddarat dhihniyya) 

248 

metaphors 7, 51,121,135-136,183, 277 
metaphysics 60-61, 67-68, 76,143,169, 

293 

mihna ("inquisition") 39-40, 46,115,117 
mind(s) 274,282 
See also mental 

and cognitive faculties ( ! uqul) 271 
ftal-adhhan (intramental, logical, 
conceptual) 18,229-230,241, 

252 

theoretical constructs/order of 197, 218, 
291 

miracles 56,150-152 

modality, or “how” (kayf Ikayfiyya) 185,188, 
190-192, 279-281 
bi-la kayf doctrine 65 
moderate path (hadd al-iqtisad) 126 
modernity (Islamic) 19 


Mongol(s) 9,20, 79 

and invasion of Damascus 81-82 
threats 84,86 
monotheism 262 

Christianity as rival 32 
Islamic 35 n.57 
moral 

interest (maslaha) 135 
license/wrongdoing 159 
responsibility 37 
scrupulousness (warn’) 89 
muhkam 

determinate, vs. mutashabih (indetermi¬ 
nate) 185-186 
as literal 183 
verses 99,186 
mujtahid 84,90 
murakkab. See composite 
Murji’a 105 

mushabaha. See similar (mutashabih) /simi¬ 
larity; tashbih 
Muslims 20, 24n.g, 143 
as ahl al-qibla 105 
early 28, 31-32, 70, 223, 240 
first three generations (qurun) of 91,103, 
1420.26, 208 

muta’akhkhirun (later school, Ash'arl) 53, 
62,65,66, 69,183,187,2ogn.gi 
mutakallimun 46,145,167,173,2ogn.gi, 267 
and “equivalence of proofs” (takaju’al- 
adilla) 147 

and Ibn Sina 55, 61, 74,120-121 
Ibn Taymiyya on 105-107,122,147, 228, 
259 

mutakallimat ahl al-hadith (hadith folk 
specialized in kalam) 107 
rationalistic, on meaning of revelation 
179 

and tawhid 219-220 
and ta’wil 122,136,184 
and technical terms 212-215 
use of term 38 

mutaqaddimun (early authorities, Ash'ari) 

53, 62, 65,109,135n.11 
mutashabih. See also indeterminate 
as ambiguous 211 
as figurative 183 
as similar 248 
verses 186-187,189-190,193 
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mutawatir (highly recurrent or mass trans¬ 
mitted report) 105,1340.7,210,271 
See also reports 

Mu'tazila (sing. Mu'tazili) 6-7,109,146,170, 
243 

and/vs. affirmationists 113,176, 295 
and al-Ash‘ari/Ash‘aris 71, 92, in, 132 
deposing of 40, 47 
on divine attributes 50 n.120,105,108, 

111,113,117, 217 

doctrines 39, 49, 65,108, in, 180 
five principles ( al-usul al-khamsa) of 41 
Ibn Taymiyya on 109, 209 n.91, 288,295 
internal discord of 142-143 
and kalam 43,63,106 
methods/views of 41-42,49-50 
and one/oneness ( tawhid) 41,217-219 

as people of (divine) justice and unic¬ 
ity ( ahl al- 'adl wa-l-tawhid) 57 
on Qur’an as created 46 
rise of 39, 53 
theses of 42,55-56,117 
mutually exclusive 229, 241, 269-270 
and contradictory 216, 269 
opposites 191 

mystical monism/system (of Ibn ‘Arabi) 82, 

86,88 

names 281 

asma‘ 19,100,189,216,280 
ishtirakal- 183 
of God 19,100,114,169,170 
naql sahlh (authentic revelation) 292, 298 
See also revelation 

nazar (discursive reasoning/rational inquiry) 
63-64, 64n.igi 

hasanlhusn al- (sound rational investiga¬ 
tion/inference/reasoning) 265, 274, 
296,298 

nazar sayy'C or six’ al-nazar (lit. “bad rea¬ 
soning”) 274 
necessary/necessity 139 

vs. contingent/contingency 233n.24, 

257, 286, 290 
daruri 256,258-259 

knowledge 254, 270, 275 
wajib 61,138-139 
negationism 296 

and condemnation by Salaf 116-117 


extreme 113,117-118,138-139 
Ibn Taymiyya on 114-115,128 n.198,138- 
139,141,176, 209 n.91, 289 
of Mu'tazills 110 
najy 103-104,116,173,180 
vs. affirmation ( ithbat ) 269 
tajahhum i04n.gg, 110 
negationist(s) 170 

Ibn Taymiyya on 170, 209,263,290 
jahmi, jahmiyya 104,107 
nujdh 138,209-210,263 
theology of attributes 243 
Neoplatonism 32, 54, 56, 61-62,277 
Night Journey {israj, to Jerusalem 261 
nominalism 243 

nominalist, Ibn Taymiyya as 92, 256 n.103 
nominatum/a ( musamma , pi. musammayat) 
138,189,220 

non-apparent (mu’awwal) 191 
non-eternality, of the world 39 
non-existent ( ma'dum ) 113,121, 243 

non-literal/figurative ( majaz ) meaning 191, 
193-194 

See also interpretation(s) 
non-particularized ( ghayr mu’ayyan ) 245 

non-preponderant ( marjuh) 184,191,195 

normativity (of fitra) 260-261 
notional (i’tibari) 259, 275 
notion(s) 

abstract 215 mm, 288 
ma’na, pi. ma’am 231,244,282,284 
See also meaning(s) 
universally shared 217 n.112 
nullification/denial, of divine attributes 
(ta'tll) 103,180,28gn.i3 

obligatory {wajib) 111 
See also necessary 
observation 236 n.34 
empirical 166-167 
obvious or overt (zahir) 199-200 
See also apparent 

sense of revealed texts 135,158,179-181 
See also revelation 

one 

ahad, wahid 219-220 
See also wahid 
in Arabic 218-219 
as lack of plurality 217-218 
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oneness. See also tawhld 

of divine essence, attributes, and acts 
219-220 

of God 112,216-217,219-220 
notion/concept of 56-57 
ontological 

concomitance ( istilzam, talazum) 222 
constitution 248 
necessity ( wujub) 64 

reality(ies) (haqiqa, pi. haqa’iq) 246- 
247, 250, 252 

ontology 235, 283, 289, 293 
confusion in 277 

of Ibn Taymiyya 17,19, 227-228,254, 277, 
286, 289 

opinion, reasoned (ray) 29, 44,175 
ahl al-ra’y 29,39,89 
opposites 176,258,269,283,287,293 
See also contradictions 
mutually exclusive 191 
optimism, epistemological (of Ibn Taymiyya) 
7611.259 

origination. See temporal origination 
orthodox(y) 45, 66, 86,115, i42n.26,143 
belief 171 
vs. heterodox(y) 91 
Sunni 39-40,117 
outer/outward ( zahir) 227, 230 

See also obvious 

parables (amthal) 165 
paradise 277,282 
See also heaven(s) 

parochialism, intellectual/epistemic 297 
part (juz‘) 120,139, 219 
particularization (takhsis) 158,203 
particulars 236 n.33, 242-244, 246-247, 254, 
255 . 258-259 

' ayn, a’ydn, mu’ayyan 230,232,245,251 
perceptible ( mahsus) 229,230-231,233, 

238,241,245,251,277 
See also empirical 
bodies (ajsdm) 2290.9,251 
perception, external ( hiss zahir) 234 
See also sensation/sense perception 
perfect, vs. imperfect 290 
perfection, vs. deficiency 286 
Peripatetic(s) 126, 233 n.23, 248, 249 n.78 
tradition (Muslim) 54 


perplexed/perplexity 144,147,169 
See also confusion 
hayra 112 n.142,211 n.103 
pessimism, epistemological (of al-Razi) 
7611.259 

agnostic (of later mutakallimun) 147 
philosophers 6, 55-56,123,126-127,143,173, 
285 

arguments against 250-251, 259, 289, 
294 

as atheists (malahida) 288-289 
categories/methods of 292 
confusion of 228, 243 
differences among 143 
esotericist ( batiniyyat al-faldsifa) 124 
vs. masses 124 

on meaning of revelation 179-180 
and negationism 113,138 
and one/oneness 217-219 
tawhid of 101,122 
ta’wil of 122,184,288 
technical/specialized words used by 
213,220-223 
on universals 241, 244 
philosophical 

elite (khassa) 120 
nomenclature, formal 35-36 
See also terms 
tradition, independent 72 
philosophy 16, 63, 66, 68, 80 
See also kalam 
Arabic 12 

of Ibn Taymiyya 13,15,17 
and Islamic discourse 73-74 
and religion 55, 58 
terms and categories of 75 
and theology 73 
piety (fa'alluh) 125 
Platonic 

forms 243,245 

view, of the relationship of universals to 
particulars 242 
Platonists 233 n.23 
poetics (shi’r) 59 
populace. See common folk/people 
prayer(s) 171,173, 207 
precedence/priority 

of conclusive indicants, over inconclusive 
ones 157-159,162-163 
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of opinion, over revelation/Qur’an and 
Sunna 170,174-175 

of reason, over revelation (or of revelation 
over reason) 133,141,149,152-153, 

155.156,159.163.175-176, 289 
of scriptural, over rational proof 161-162 
predestination 36, 39, 42 
preferability (tafdil) 88n.33 
preference. See precedence/priority 
premises 93,262,273,276,295^21 
soundness of 294-295 
true 265 

preponderant (rajih) [meaning] 191,194- 
195, 201 

See also probative value 
present ( shahid) 230 

See also empirical; seen; visible 
primary/preponderant, vs. secondary/non- 
preponderant (meaning) 193 
principles ( usul) 93,152 

probability 157 
zann 17 

See also conjecture; inconclusive 
probative value, possessing (rajih) 157-158, 
162 

See also preponderant 
proof(s) 292 
adilla 114,170 
burhan 123,269 

equivalence of (takafu’ al-adilla) 147, 

211 n.103 

in and of itself (fi nafs al-amr) 161 
valid vs. invalid 165 
prophecy, reality of 150 
prophethood 154,172 
prophets 55,232 

method of calling to religion 147 
providence, divine 61 
Pythagoreans 233n.23, 243, 245 

qadar (divine decree) 27 
Qadaris (Qadariyya; proponents of free will) 
34, 36,43ii-77 

qalb, as locus of rational reflection 24 
See also heart(s) 

al-qanun al-kulli (the universal rule). See uni¬ 
versal rule 

qara’in (context) 18,182,198 
Qaramita 7 n.5,172 


qidam (eternality) 214 
See also eternal 
denial of 41 

qiyas (analogy; analogical reasoning) 19, 
2911-31, 30, 278-279 
See also analogy 

qiyas al-gha’ib 'ala al-shahid (or al-qiyas 
bi-l-shahid 'ala al-gha'ib) 50,278-280 
qualification ( wasf) 189 

quality(ies) (sifa, pi. sijdt) 216, 265 
See also attributes 
quiddity(ies) 76, 243,250 
mahiyya 246,248-250 
Qur’an 88-89,116,123 

See also revelation; scripture; ta’wll 
addressed to/recipients of 28,187, 206, 

294 

ambiguous (mutashabih) verses of 184, 
185-186,193,199 

and argumentation 25,32 n.43 
on attributes 35,65,145,210,288 
authenticity of 160, 267 
as Book of God 115-116 
as clear and manifest (mubm) 18,182- 
183,185, 206 

as clear/clarity of 25,166,174,184, 226 
and contradictions 42,170,172 
and disputation 175 
exegesis ( tafsir) of 28,37,39,41, 69 
figurative/metaphorical expressions of 
121 

See also interpretation(s) 
hermeneutics of 90,182-183 
Ibn Taymiyya on 91, 93,128 n.199, 

158,165-166, 207, 217-218, 223^133, 
24711-74 
and logic 68 
meanings of 171-172,185 
as mutawatir 239-240 
nature of, as created or uncreated 35, 

37> 39, 4i, 44ii-8i, 46,105,117,147 
and parables in 165 
and plain sense of 6, 42 
and rational 

methods 49,70 
objections 158 
proofs 25n.i8, 45,166 
and reason/reflection 24-26, 27 n.24, 
6411-191, 77,154 
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as report 238-240,266,276,284 
revealed to Muhammad, in Arabic 225, 
232 

and seen/unseen realms 232 
on state of humans 262 
and ta’wil 184-185,187,189-190, 

223 n.133 

as word of God/God’s speech 34,37,46 

rajik. See preponderant 
rational 

‘aqli 28, 97,164, 292 n.18 
argumentation 25 n.17, 27, 49,103-104, 
116,130,173 

arguments 110-111,113-115,117,140-141, 
142,149,151-152,154 
assent (tasdiq) 253,275 
attributes (sifat 'aqliyya) 112 
axioms 298 
certainty 63,127,160 
coherence 216 
conclusions 160 

'aqliyyatlma'quiat 151,181,225, 297 
demonstration (burhan) 70,126,165 
discourse 33,70,212 
faculty(ies) 27,148,155,254,275 
indicants/proofs 156,161-162,164, 

211 n.103 

inquiry/inference 26-27, 64,120, 277 
nazar 70 n.227,112 n.142,152,265 
qiyasayn (of Ahmad b. Hanbal) 115 
intuition 272 
methods 39,93 
necessity (darura) 142 
objections 6,8,110,141 

mu'arid 'aqli 103,158,180-181,186 
principles 77 

proofs/arguments 70,159,166 

daili ‘aqliladilla 'aqliyya 157-158, 
170-171,211 n.103 
reflection 270.24, 640.191 
sciences 28,63,97 
soul (al-nafs al-natiqa) 252 
speculation 180,183,215 
rationalism 30, 37, 97 
theological 44 
rationalist(s) 30, 35,170,179 
nuzzar 112 n.142,144,214-215 
/textualist cleavage 37 


rationality 58,130, 294, 297 
Greek model of 127 
types of 60 

ra’y (reasoned opinion). See opinion 
realism (of Ibn Taymiyya) 243-244, 

256 n.103 
reality(ies) 

abstract 231 
external 274 

fi al-kharij 229,250-251 
extra-mental 228 

haqiqa, pi. haqa'iq 19,188-189, 248-250 
essential ontological 279-281,284, 
286,290 

ontological/ultimate 188-192 
witnessing (mushahada) of 71 
nature of 228 
notional, in the mind 249 
sensory 122 
transcendent 127 
reason 8,27,36,39,76,127,128,136, 

140 n.24,148,154-155. 200. 279, 297 
abstract 183,258 
‘aql 24, 37, 227, 253, 262-263, 285 
and authenticity of texts i64n.8o 
category of 167-168 
conclusions reached through 216 
congruent with Qur’an 49 n.116 
contradictions with 170-171, 216 
to determine meaning 193 
human 23-24, 30 n.35, 77,126 
Ibn Taymiyya’s deconstruction and recon¬ 
struction of 130-131, 228, 289 
as instinct in man (ghariza fi al-insan) 

253 

and knowledge 17, 27 n.24,135,150 
and nature of/comprehension of God 
37, 470.102 

principles of 114, 285 
pure/sound (' aqlsarih) 18, 76 n.259,93, 
104,114,147,169, 209, 212, 226, 241, 259, 
292, 298 

and agreement/harmony with reve¬ 
lation 129-130,141-142,175-176, 
207 

and authentic revelation (naql sahih) 

6 

Ibn Taymiyya on role of 180 n.3 
and innate/empirical knowledge 274 
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to reach truth 95,118 
as valid/true vs. invalid/false 167 
reason and revelation 16-17,114,125,148, 

181, 216,274 

See also precedence/priority 
binary of 163,168 

reason vs. revelation ( ‘aql-naql) 168 
conflict between 6-8,16-17,116-117, 
129-131,132,137,179,288 
causes of 211-212 

contradiction between 6, 84, 90,118,153, 
156,161,169,171-172,176,179 
al-Farabi on 58, 60 
Ibn Taymiyya’s resolution of 8,17,142, 
167-168,173, 227-228 
as mutually concomitant ( mutalaziman ) 
298 

paradigm 23, 25,148 

and reconciliation between 30 n.35,119 

relationship of 4-5,15,25, 58, 78,102, 

119,129 

al-Shafi‘i on 30 
works relevant to 99 
reasoning. See also analogy; discursive 
abstract 207 
formal deductive 69 
Islamic theological 69 
istidlal 158,2iin.io3 
in law/legal 29-31 
methods of 69,77 
orthodox vs. heterodox 91 
sound ( husn al-nazar) 64n.igi 
See also rational 
reflection 25 
relational 

judgement 231,258-259 
phenomena 283 
principles 254,280 
religion 135,289 
falsification of 116 
milla 120 

popular, and excesses of 100 
purpose of 119 
truth of 25 

religious teachings ( sharSV) 121-122 
reports 

recurrently mass transmitted ( mutawatir , 
pi. mutawatirat) 171-172,236 n.34,239- 
and statements (aqwal) 204 


transmitted ( khabar , pi. akhbar) 18,231, 
236, 240, 266, 275, 276, 279-280, 284, 
298 

as part of unseen realm 237 
true (sadiq) 239, 254, 266, 289, 291 
resemblance. See also like(ness); similar 
(mutashabih)/ similarity 
between God and created things ( tanzlh ), 
denial of 41 
mithllmumathala 285 
and similarity ( tashabuh wa-tamathul) 
246 

resurrection 

events of 231 

physical/bodily 56, 68,101,113,117,159 
revelation 24, 56, 70, 73n.243, 93,106,148, 
200 

See also reason and revelation; scripture 
and abrogation 172 
as ambiguous/indeterminate 123,192 
and analogy 90 

and appeal to reflect/consider/rea¬ 
son/ponder 130 
in Arabic 198-199 
and attributes 103,140 
See also God 

authentic ( naqlsahih/sahih al-manqul) 

6,17,130,142,147, 289, 298 
authenticity/validity of 93,104,133,137, 
149 - 153 . 155 .162,167,171. 212, 298-299 
-based (naqll) 97 
as a category 168 
and certain ( yaqln) knowledge 112 
clarity ( bayan) of 192 
as clear, manifest (mubln) 183,199, 206, 
225 

as consistent with itself and reason 216 
content of 172 
context of 220 

contradictions with 171-172,176, 211, 213 
on ghayb and shahada 235-236 
as grounded in reason 150,159 
as images and metaphors 135 
imperative (insha‘1) and declarative 
{ikh.bd.rl) statements of 175 
and language of/linguistic conventions 
59,119-120,127, 206-207, 212, 288 
-240 for masses/people 124,180,218 
meaning of 137, 207, 226 
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obvious sense/outward meaning of 124, 
127,176,185 
opposition to 174 
or religion ( sharTa ) 165 

over reason 289 

See also precedence/priority 
and philosophical tradition 77 
plain sense of 6,103-104,117,121,141,155, 
i79-i8i, 220 
purpose of 120 
and rational arguments 152 
as source of (objective) knowledge 128, 
130 

as straightforward 142 
text(s) of 25,193,196,203-204,228 
transmitted from Salaf ( ma’thur ‘an al- 
salaf) 205 

as transmitted report 238, 281, 284 
revelational/transmitted ( naqll ) 29 

reversability principle 53, 64, 66 
reward, and punishment 169 
rhetoric ( khitab ) 59 

ru’ya (“beatific vision”) 234n.2g 

Sabians, of Harran 31 
saints, cult of 83 

saj' (rhymed prose), in Ibn Taymiyya’s writ¬ 
ing 98 

Salaf 88,89,91,103-104,141,180,182,187- 
188,225-226,227,288 
affirmationism of 113, 208 
consensus ( ijma' ) of 205,210 
on createdness of the Qur’an U7 
on divine attributes 116-117, 210 
and early authorities (al-salafwa-l- 
a’imma) 105,2ion.g4 

linguistic conventions of 192, 201 
normative understanding/status of 114- 
115, 208-209 

positions/reported statements (aqwal) of 
96,107,185, 204-205, 240 
on ta’wll 116,190-191,193 
sarlh (clear, pure, unadulterated) 292 
Satan 155 
scholars 114,174 

authoritative, of the early community 
( a’immat al-salaf) 46,105 
firmly grounded in knowledge 123, 

186 


of hadlth 124 
later ( khalaf ) 208 

learned (‘ulamd‘) 204 
legal ( fuqaha’, sing, faqlh), 114 ( See also 
jurists) 
school(s) 

method of early (tariq al-mutaqaddlmln), 
vs. later ( tariq al-muta’akhkhirin) 66 
of thought 16,80,102,135,142,169, 272, 
288 

madhhab (pi. madhahib) 44 
science(s) 

demonstrative 59 n.174 
Islamic religious 28, 240 
linguistic 215 n.111 
of logic 169 
rational 28, 63, 97 
and revelation 19 

scriptural/scripturally validated 292 n.18 
indicant/proof 134,156-159,161-162, 
164-165,167-168,196 
vs. innovated 164-165,167 
scripture. See also Qur’an; revelation 
authentic 163 
or religion ( shir'a) 164 

and outward meanings of 121 
plain-sense understanding of 175, 223, 
227 

and rational arguments 150-151 
seen. See also visible 

realm of 232-233,280,283-284 
shahada 230,275,284 
self-evident 

axioms ( badlhiyyat) 259,271,291 
bada'ih al-‘uqul 273 
badlhl 18,254,258-259,264,270 
knowledge ( 'Urn) 269-270 
principles of demonstration 59 n.174 
semi-rationalists 48 
sensation/sense perception 237,258,280, 
288,298 

hiss 18,227,233,236,237,257,273,275, 

279.291 

external ( zahir ) 230,240, 275 

internal ( batin ) 231,241,275 

shahada (visible realm) 230,235,240 
See also seen 
and ghayb 232 
realm of 280-281 
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shahid 284 

vs.gha'ib 23311.24 
realm 50,237,277-278 
Shaqhab, battle of 82,86 
shar ' (revelation) 165 
shar'i 

-'aqli (scripturally validated rational) 17, 
165-166 

-bid'l (scripturally validated vs. inno¬ 
vated) 17,164 

-sam'i (scripturally validated revelational) 
165-166 
Shari'a 91 

sharing ( ishtirak ), ontological vs. logi¬ 
cal/notional 242-243, 247 
sh-h-d [root] 230n.11 
Shi‘a 105,124,142-143,243 
of Kasrawan 81-82, 86 
Shi'ism 100 

shir'a (revealed religion) 164 
shirk (idolatry) 83 

shubha (pi. shubuhat, shubah-, doubt or con¬ 
fusion) 148 n.43,263-264 
sifa (pi. sifat; attribute) 213 
See also attributes 
khabariyya (revealed) 69 
sight/seeing 237,280-281 
signification 

analogical (ishtirak ma’nawl) 280 
dalala 157,160,170 
(See also proof(s)) 
signs 152 

similar (mutashabih) I similarity 246-247, 
248 

See also assimilationism; tashblh 
mushabaha, tashabuh 281,285, 

287 

or likeness (mumathala) between 

attributes of God and those of created 
beings 211 

tashblh, between God and created entities 
243 

similitude (tashblh). See assimilationism; 
tashblh 

simple (baslt) 139,216 
simplicity (of God, without positive 
attributes) 217 
sin 34 

sinner, status of grave 41 


slra [biography], of the Prophet Muhammad 
26 

siyaq (context) 18,182,198 
skepticism 127,268 
See also doubt 

of Islamicists, regarding authenticity of 
hadlth 26 n.19 
sophistry (safsata) 7, 59 n.174 
fl al-’aqliyyat 7 fig. 1,143 fig. 2 
soul(s) 231-233,236,241 
indwelling in body 252 
ruh 232, 251, 282 
space (hayyiz) 269 

occupying ( tahayyuz ) 213 

spatial 

dimension 234 

location (jiha) [re. God] 2050.80 
specialists [of particular discipline] (al- 
khassa) 218 
species 242-245,258 
speculation(s) 172,201,293 
See also conjecture 
abstract 226,292 
speech 136 

See also language/linguistic 
of Arabs 192, 206 n.82 
community 206-207 
of God 41 

types of, imperative 175,191 
spiritual 

experience 127 
insights 295 

unveiling (kashf) 71,125,146,232 n.20 
state (hal) 104 
See also ahwal 

Stoic elements (in Near Eastern intellectual 
environment) 32 
subjectivity 297 

Successors (tabi'uir, ca. 100-170/718-786) 

43 n.77, u6,136,142 n.26, 204, 208 
interpretations transmitted from 
(ma’thura an) 210 

Successors of the Successors (tabi’u al-tabi’lir, 
ca. 170-220/786-835) 116,1420.26, 208 

Sufi(s) 114,117,285 

monists, and quiddities 243 
orders, Qadiri 88 n.31 
Sufism 72,88n.32 
tradition of 87 
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Sumaniyya 32,10411.99,28911.13 
Sunna 27, 93,116,166,171-172,173,198 
ahl al-sunna 43,46,106-107,204 
al-Ash‘arI/Ash‘arIs on 107-110 
conformity to 191 
contradictions with 170 
distance from 142-143,170 
early works of 210 
and al-Ghazali 70,112 
and Hanbalis 88-89, 91,106 
Ibn Taymiyya’s use of the term 142 n.26 
as mutawatir 171,240 
and opinion given priority over 175 
al-Shafi ‘1 on 29-30 

supplication (for divine aid) (istighatha) 83 
sura (image, form) 213 
suspension of meaning ( tafwld) 130,135-136 

See also tafwld 

syllogism(s)/syllogistic 92,165 
arts 59 

categorical ( qiyas al-shumul), as com¬ 
pared to analogy ( qiyas al-tamthll) 

278 

demonstration 126 
direct or standard, vs. indirect 64 
figures 69 n.219 
symbolic 

exegesis (tafslr), of Qur’an 69 
or allegorical language, vs. literal 120 
symbolism, theory of (i.e., allegory, tamthll ) 

69 

syntax 158 
Syriac (language) 31 

tabadur 196-197 
tadlll, tajhil and 135-137,176 
tafslr (Qur’anic exegesis/explication) 76- 
77, 80,188 

of early scholars/Companions 187,189- 
190 

early works of 209-210 
al-ma‘na (simple explication of meaning) 
225, 287 

tafwld (entrusting meaning to God) 103,111, 
116,141,183,185,186, 209 
tahrlf 193 n.49 

and ta'wll 135-136 
tajhil, and tadlll 135-137,176 
See also ignorance 


takhyll (“imaginalization,” or imaginative 
evocation) 60,292 
See also imagination 
wahm and 135-136 

tanzih (denial of resemblance between God 
and created things) 41 
of God’s essence and attributes 287 
tarjlh (preponderant, predominance) 158 
tarklb. See composition 
tasawwuf 125 
See also Sufism 

tashblh (assimilationism) 6,19, 5on.i20,111, 
113.117,137, 285 

ontological vs. notional 287, 290 
similitude 121 

ta'tll (denial/nullification, of God’s attri¬ 
butes). See nullification 
tawassul (supplication for divine aid) 83, 

85 

tawatur (recurrent mass transmission) 18, 
134n.7, 228, 239-240, 267-268,270, 
276,291-292 
lafzl (verbatim) 239 
ma’nawl (thematic) 239,266 
pan-human 272 
as source of knowledge 266-267 
tawhld (oneness of God) 18,70,184,215, 
220-221 

and common people 120,122 
doctrine/notion of 41,120-121 
of philosophers 101 
ta’wll 6,8,19,40,65, 69,111,183,202, 
2230.133 

from Companions and Successors 204 
contextual 202,225 
definition of 1860.16,187-190 
figurative interpretation 6,122,126, 

285 

meanings of 184,189,193 
metaphorical interpretation 141, 288 
negationist 122 

by philosophers and mutakallimun 122, 
184 

qanun al- (“[univeral] rule of”) 6gn.224, 
7711-269 

rationalistic 209 

as tafslr al-ma‘na (simple explication of 
meaning) 281,287 
tahrlf and [by mutakallimun ] 135-136 
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Taymiyyan pyramid 7, 89,104,130,142-143, 
148 

technical ( istilaht ) meaning/usage 184, 216, 
224 

temporal origination 
of accidents 

huduth al-a’rad 106 
tariq al-a'rad iion.128 
of bodies ( huduth al-ajsdm) 64 
of events 117 

huduth Ihawadith 104,105-106,214, 
275n.i6i 

muhdath 138-139 
of the universe 8,258n.no 
of the world ( huduth al- r dlam) 65, 
112-113 
terms ( alfaz) 

common philosophical 221-223 
conventional meanings of 213 
generic (’amnia) 247 
of particular group convention (' urfiyya 
‘urfan khassan) 212-213 
particularization of ( takhsls ) 158 
technical 18,212-214 
as used by rationalists 214-215 
vague and ambiguous (mujmala mutasha- 
biha) 183,211-214 
textual criticism (of hadith) 239 
textualism 30,202 
theological 92 
textualist(s) 35 

as opposed to literalist 30,201 
theologians 25n.i8, 45,119,124 
See also mutakallimun 
defined 43 

on muhkam and mutashabih 186- 
187 

theology 16, 30 n.35,63, 77, 80, 97, 217 
Ash’ari 5,72 
dialectical 144 

discursive 25 n.18,146-147,171-172 
foundations of ( usulal-dln, al-masa’il al- 
usuliyya) 114,158,240 
rational vs. scriptural 166 
kalam 33,67,72,125 
negative 57 

non-speculative 42-43,97 
and philosophy 540.142, 73 
Qur’anic rational 92 


speculative 28,37,74,225 
traditionalist 97 

throne [of God] 145,169,180,191-192,203, 
204 

thubut 162 

See also authentic 

authenticity (of Qur’anic text) 157,160, 
162,1640.80 
factual existence 19 
(See also existence) 
factual truth 270 
traditionalism 12, 46 n.94 
Hanbali(s) 53 
philosophical 93 
theological 97 

transcendence/transcendent 127-128 
See also unseen 
divine/of God 103,205 
theosophy ( hikma muta'aliya) (of Mulla 
Sadra) 72 

translation movement, Greco-Arabic 38- 
39 . 53-54 

transmission (naql) 237 
See also revelation 
trials (of Ibn Taymiyya) 80, 96 
truth/true 25,125,141-142,152-153, 
2680.143 

about God, man, world 127 

factual ( thubut ) 270 

vs. false(hood) 130,147,212,263 

indicators of 163,168 

in one [opinion] (al-haqq ftwahid) 90 

questions of ultimate 28 

of revelation 149-150 

through reason 128,136 

unitary, normative 89 

'ulama’ (religious scholars) 46,186,204 
umma 114,262,297 
See also community 
unconditioned/absolute. See absolute 
uncreated, vs. created 233 n.24 
uncreatedness [of Qur’an] 35, 37, 39, 41, 46, 
105,117,147 
unicity 7 

See also tawhld 
of truth 89, 90 n.40,142-143 
unity of being ( wahdat al-wujud), of Ibn 
‘Arabi 113 
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universal rule (of interpretation) ( al-qanun 
al-kullllqanun ai-ta‘wll) 6,77 n.269,110, 
132-135. 137 . Hi. 153 . 173 .298 
and compatibility with Islamic revelation 
173 

Ibn Taymiyya’s refutation of 6,14, r6, 77, 
148-149,150-152,155,156,163,168-169, 
172 

Ibn Taymiyya’s understanding of 130, 
298 

al-Razi on 40, 77,104,119,159 
universal(s) 101, 243-244, 247-248, 249, 
277-278, 282,290 
common 242-243, 246, 278, 285 
concepts 

God’s knowledge of (as opposed to 
particulars) 68 

“horseness” as example of 242,244 
or notions 229, 246-248, 251-252, 
254, 257, 269 

existence ( al-wujud al-kulil) 242 
known through reason 254 
kulll, pi. kulliyyat 18,255,290 
mujarrada (abstract) 245 
tabriyya (natural) 244, 254, 255, 258 
linguistic principles 198 
logical notions/rules 255-258 
meanings (ma'am) 19, 284, 287 
middle term 278 
and particulars 251-252, 253 

Aristotelian model/view 242, 245 
unseen 169,290 

ghayb (n.)lgha’ib (adj.) 27n.24, 233, 277, 
297 

realities 141,236,277 
realm 19, 230-232,234, 237-238, 275, 
284 

ghayr mashhud 277 
metaphysical, vs. empirical (“seen”) 19 
modality of 190 
realities 50,185,188 
'uqala’ (sing, 'aqil) (rational persons) 157, 
171 

'uqiil (minds, intellects) 262 
usul ai-dln 43 n.78,99 

See also principles; theology 
usul al-fiqh 67,194 n.51,197 
usull taxonomy (of zahir and mu’awwal 
meanings) 198 


utterances ( alfaz) 287 

See also language; speech; terms; words 

valid, correct (sahlh) 2g2n.i8 
veracity 154 

See also authentic 
verbal form ( lafz ) 200-201, 209 

visible. See also shahada; shahid 
external reality (mashhud) 230 
or seen ( shahada) 27 n.24 
realm 50, 234,236, 237 
world of sense perception/empirical vs. 
world of unseen 50, 234 
vocabulary 73,226 
See also terms; words 
volition, assertion of human 34 
See also free will 

wahid (one) 18,184,213 n.108,215,223 
linguistic meaning of 217 
wahm (pi. wahmiyyat ; estimative proposi¬ 
tions) 273n.i59 
and takhyll 135-137 
wall (pi. awliyd) person of high spiritual 
rank) 83 

visiting graves of 85 
wasiyya (testament) (of al-Razi) 1450.34 
weakness (attribute of) 287 
whim (hawa, pi. ahwa’) 175 
wisdom ( hikma) 55,154 

Qur’an as consummate (baligha) 25 
witnessed ( mashhud) 234 

women 79,85 
words 201 

See also literalism; terms 
lafz (pi. alfaz) 198,201 
as technical terms 212, 224 
world 238 

destruction of 56 
external (fl al-kharij) 228 
present/current (dunya) 128,233 
worship, acts of 159 
wujub (necessity) 214 

Zahiris 106,201-202 
zahir (apparent) meaning 191 
See also apparent; obvious 
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